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CHAPTER L 

The sacrament of marriage is effectual only where it is 
spiritual — ^that is, where there is affinity between the minds 
and souls of those who are bound by it. The mere fact of a 
ring on a girrs finger does not change her nature. — Anon. 

THE following September Victor returned to 
Malreward Court. He had business to at- 
tend to in connection with the estate, and con- 
sultations to be held with Stansfield Erie. Mr. 
Malreward had written several letters from 
Homburg, vehemently protesting against the 
arrangements which his son and son-in-law pro- 
posed to make. Yictor upon his marriage was to 
live at Malreward Court, with an allowance 
sufficient to properly maintain his household and 
keep up the estate. Deverell was to hold one of 
the farms rent free for his life, while Mr. Malre- 
ward was to receive from the estate £500 a 
year, and the remainder of the income was to be 
funded. " Why, we shall never get Mr. Malre- 
ward to consent to such terms as these 1" said 
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Victor in amazement ; to which Stan afield, who 
had proposed them, replied with his quiet smile 
— " I think we shall." 

Several documents had been sent to Mr. Mal- 
reward to sign, and matters were in abeyance, 
when one morning towards the end of September 
Mrs. Stansfield Erie drove in her pony carriage 
to Malreward Court. Victor came to the door 
to meet her, and Freddy sprang out with a 
beaming face. 

"Stansfield is oflTon one of those everlasting 
expeditions of his down to Cornwall — what he 
goes for I have no notion, he never tells me 
anything about his affairs," said Freddy, as they 
entered the house, " and I thought if you liked 
1 would come and 6tay with you for two or three 
days ; would you like it, dear boy ?" 

Victor's smile was answer enough, and with- 
out waiting to summon a servant, he ran out 
and brought from the carriage the little box 
which Freddy had packed in &ith. 

" How jolly it is to be here again with you, 
Victor I just like the happy days last summer 
twelvemonths, before my accident. Ahl how 
happy I was ! — Well, it is no use to think of that 
now, for three days I mean to forget everything 
but the present moment, and you and I will be 
boy and girl again, without another tie in the 
world except his Reverence of Tregalva." 
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Victor wondered to himself; and if Freddy 
could forget the existence of her husband, he 
did not find it so easy to put out of his mind all 
thought of his betrothed. 

For three days the brother and sister led a 
free and happy life, riding and walking together 
by day, and in the evenings looking over and 
arranging a chest fiill of old pamphlets, news- 
papers, political squibs and private letters — 
which Victor had lately discovered in the house, 
and which had belonged to their great-grand- 
father. 

'*The Malrewards are not, all of them, so 
black as they are painted," said Victor to Fred- 
dy. "If there is daring wickedness in our 
blood, there seems to be, also, daring truth- 
fulness and independence. . Our gi*eat-grand- 
father was a violent and extreme man, but 
he was also a brave and honest one ; and 
think what it was to be, as he was, a lover 
of free thought and free government in the 
year 1820 1 Comfortable Englishmen of the pre- 
sent day — ^reading their daily papers, and talking 
what politics they choose at their clubs, in rail- 
way carriages, M.P.'s getting uproarious in the 
House of Commons, journalists making sly hits 
at Royalty — don't half appreciate what their 
fathers and grandfathers did and suffered for 
them. That is just the way with the Conser- 
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vatives all the world over — first they kill the 
prophets, then they build their sepulchres; they 
resist every reform, yet they enjoy it and benefit 
byit all the same when it comes in spite of them." 

" I have the idea of a book in my head," Vic- 
tor went on, " for which I mean to begin study- 
ing when I have left Oxford. The progress of 
freedom in England during the nineteenth cen- 
tury — freedom political, ecclesiastical, intellec- 
tual, social, and so forth. These pamphlets will 
be of the greatest value for reference, and I. shall 
have to spend months at the British Museum. I 
wonder whether Helen will take an interest in 
it," said Victor meditatively. 

**No more than Stansfield would," was Fred- 
dy's bitter thought. " We must give up all 
hope of finding the sympathy from our respec- 
tive better halves, that Victor and I have for 
each other." 

" Why don't you write The Progress of Free- 
dom in Europe?" asked Freddy. " One outgrows 
one's patriotism, so called ; one's belief that 
England is better than any other country." 

'* My time and faculties have some limit, thank 
you," answered Victor smiling. "But as for 
patriotism — ^you should hear (yhetwynd and me 
reviling the British publ\c, which, as he says, 
has the pretentiousness of the Pharisee and the 
morals of the Publican and approaches virtue 
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just near enough to touch the hem of its gar- 
ment — respectability, I mean to have in my 
book a chapter upon the improvement in the 
position of Englishwomen, and how they are 
awaking to the work which it is possible for them 
to do in the world." 

"Yes," replied Freddy, "the world goes 
wrong from the want of the influence which 
women could bring to bear upon it, and women 
go wrong from not being allowed to exercise that 
influence. It reminds me of the state of things 
which I saw in London one winter ; the West- 
end was almost impassable with snow, and the 
East-end was full of men starving for want of 
work, but — through the muddles of the Maryle- 
bone vestry, I believe — ^the snow which wanted 
removing and the labourers who wanted em- 
ployment were never brought together." 

As the brother and sister were thus talking 
together the last evening of Freddy's visit to 
the Court, Jennings entered the library to say 
that Deverell wanted to speak to Mr. Victor. 
Victor went out, and presently — for it was a 
warm, still October evening, and, though a fire 
blazed in the grate, the window stood wide 
open — Freddy heard footsteps pacing up and 
down the gravel path. A fragrant aroma was 
wafted into the library, even a few words of 
the two men's conversation, which bewildered 
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her, which seemed odd, and unreal, and incom- 
prehensible, like talk heard in dreams. 

" So you are to be married on the 25th of 
this month, dear old fellow ?" Victor was say- 
ing to his gamekeeper. " Well, life seems clear- 
ing up for both of us, does it not? 1 won- 
der what has become of the Malreward curse 
now 1" 

" Ah 1 Mr. Victor," came Deverell's voice, in 
deep bass harmouy to Victor's tenor, " you bore 
your share of that long ago, and have done with 
it for ever, I hope. I wonder — well, I wonder 
whether you would think it awfully cheeky of 
me if I were to ask you to be my best man ?" 

" Of course I shall be your best man — who 
has such a right to be as I have ? — one's bro- 
ther, you know" — and then they walked on. 
Freddy heard no more, and she soon forgot the 
oddness of this conversation in thinking that 
this was her last evening at Malreward Court. 

She tried to abandon herself to the enjoy- 
ment of the present moment — to forget that 
to-morrow she must return to the dull routine 
of her home — but she could not do it. Shutting 
one's eyes to the clouds on a gloomy day will 
not make the sun shine. Nor could she by any 
stretch of imagination believe Victor and her 
self to be boy and girl again. He was altered ; 
be was calmer, graver, less impetuous ; his en- 
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gagement to Helen Erie had steadied him al- 
ready. 

Freddy wondered why men were so different. 
Victor treated her as he would have done one 
of his fellow-undergraduates, only with much 
more respect, as a friend, a companion, an equal 
— one who was perfectly capable of thinking 
for herself, and taking care of herself, for whose 
sympathy he was always eager, and whose ad- 
vice he was often glad to ask for, and to follow. 
Stansfield treated her as a creature of an alto- 
gether different and inferior order of being — a 
creature at the same time very dear and preci- 
ous, who required a great deal of guarding and 
cherishing, whom he loved to pet and talk non- 
sense to, but with whom he never dreamt of 
exchanging an idea. No doubt the difference 
in the two men might partially be accounted 
for by the difference in their training — by the 
hard discipline of Victor's earlier years ; not 
only his life at Malreward Court had taught 
him what misery may be inflicted in the name 
of lawful authority, but Arthur Byrne had very 
soon knocked all the self-conceit out of him, 
and belief that the mere fact of his birth consti- 
tuted him the superior of any other human 
being. Whilst Stansfield had been looked up to 
and leaned upon by his mother and sisters, and 
brought up to believe that his own wishes. 
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opinions, interests, ^vrere infinitel j of more im- 
portance than those of any other memb^ of his 
fiunilv. 

FreddjT ooold not bot feel that she was de- 
servedly punished. She had followed mere un- 
reasoning passion in manying Stansfield Erie, 
not those higher instincts whidi, during the 
days of her engagement, had warned her again 
and again of her foUy. And now, as a wife, 
she received plenty of love, plenty of petting 
and ^ dierishin^'' bot no real sympathy, oon- 
dderation, or respect. 

Wlien, half an hour afterwards, Yictor re-en- 
tered the room, he found Freddy sitting by the 
fire, her head bent down, her fiioe resting on 
her hand, her eyes gazing into the fire. Struck 
by her look, he asked, ^What is the matter, 
dear?" 

She tried to smile. ** Do you remember the 
time when Mr. Mabreward let you go down to 
Tr^;alva for a few weeks, and how you dreaded 
having to return? Well, Malrewaid Court is 
as dear to me now as Tr^;alva was to you, and 
I have to go home to-morrow — ^that is alL" 

Victor started. ** Freddy, you don't mean — 
you cannot possibly mean that you are not 
happy?" 

*^ I told you when I was first engaged that I 
believed I had done with happineBS for ever. 
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Well, you need not be surprised that my words 
have come true." 

Victor came to his sister's side ; the radiant 
face with which he had entered the room 
changed to one of pale dismay. " I had never 
dreamt of this," and his voice almost choked. 
" Tell me honestly, is Stansfield unkind to you? 
He will have to reckon with me if he is." 

"No, indeed, Victor, don't run away with 
that idea ; he has never spoken an unkind word 
to me, I have never seen him out of temper 
even, since we have been married. There is a 
legend I have read somewhere," Freddy went 
on with a quiet bitterness, which .contrasted 
strangely with the agitation she had aroused in 
her brother, "about a man who fell in love 
with a bird, and by a spell he turned the bird 
into a girl ; but the bird's wings he kept some- 
how, and hid away in his house. And the girl 
married him, and lived happily and contentedly 
enough, until one day she found her wings 
again, which her husband had concealed ; and 
then she remembered her bird-life and her bird- 
instincts, and a loving, submissive caged crea- 
ture she could never be again. I forget how 
the story ended — she pined away and died, I 
think," and Freddy looked up into her brother's 
fece with a smile which distressed him beyond 
measure. 
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" For Heaveu's sake, Freddy, do keep to the 
point, and talk sober sense. I am the last mau 
to wish to interfere between husband and wife, 
but as your brother I have a right to know the 
truth, you say he is not unkind to you, so 
what is it that makes you unhappy ?" 

" I have found my wings again, that is all. 
It was when I went to Oxford, and met you 
and Uncle Arthur, and one or two other clever, 
cultivated people, with whom. I could exchange 
ideas. Oh 1 Victor, it is a dreadful thing to 
seem to complain of one's husband," she went 
on, quite earnestly now, for Victor, in his 
anxiety to know the truth, had begun to look 
thoroughly angry, " but indeed I feel as if I 
should go mad if I did not talk to some one ; 
and there is no one in the world I can talk to as 
I can to you. You and I are very much alike, 
and I wonder how you would endure the life 
which I am condemned to lead day after 
day. This is what it is. All breakfast time 
Stansfield reads the Times to himself; at half- 
past nine he goes to his office, for the whole 
day, taking the Times with him — he hates to 
see women reading newspapers, he says. Well, 
when he is gone, what is there for me to do ? 
If we were poor, I should take to housekeeping 
as my business in life, liking it as much as you, 
Victor, would like keeping a shop. Still, I 
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ehould do it. As it is, Stansfield has a wonder- 
ful cook, who has lived with him the last ten 
years, and do you think she would let me walk 
into her kitchen I She looks daggers at me 
during the five minutes it takes me to order 
dinner, I know that. Well, then, there is 
nothing more to be done in the domestic line 
until lunch time. After that I have nearly 
every day to make calls. Stansfield wishes me 
to keep up a large visiting list, not only for the 
benefit of his profession, but he considers it 
good for me to mix more in the society of ladies 
with domestic tastes than I did before I was 
married. Now you know what the society of a 
country town is — old maids, curates, croquet- 
playing young ladies, the most insufferable 
twaddling, tiresome set of goodies and busy- 
• bodies. At six o'clock Stansfield comes home 
to dinner, and repeats to me little bits of local 
gossip that I have heard twenty times already 
that day in the course of my visits. He says 
after a hard day's work he likes to be amused, 
and not to discuss abstruse subjects with his 
wife. After dinner, whilst I make a pretence 
of doing fancy-work — ^he likes to see a woman 
working, he says — ^he invariably goes to sleep 
for the rest of the evening. Now, there's a life 
for an immortal being, as tracts say. Talk of 
the loneliness of single women indeed I No 
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other woman can be as lonely as a wife may be." 
Victor stood leaning against the mantelpiece, 
his eyes cast down. He was grieved and 
shocked, and, man-like, half-indignant with the 
woman who did not find full satisfaction in 
married life ; and yet all the time he understood 
his sister too well not to feel it perfectly natural, 
and only to be. expected, that Freddy was not 
altogether contented. " But surely," he said at 
last, "it is not always like that. You must 
have some aims, some interests in your life ?" 

" Really I don't know what they are. There 
is no one in Donnistone that I care for ; no one 
with whom- I have a single idea in common. 
Stansfield will not let me have any of my old 
friends to stay with me ; he says we are all in 
all to each other, and don't want other people 
in the house. And he has positively forbidden 
me to take long country walks by myself, which 
you know used to be my delight ; they offend 
his notions of propriety. I read a great deal ; 
but you, with all your Oxford friends, cannot 
imagine how dreary it is to go on reading book 
after book, when there is not a single person in 
the place who knows or cares anything about 
them. Victor, I am downright starving for 
want of sympathy and congenial society I" 

Again Victor was silent — his instinctive loy- 
alty to his sex, his exalted ideas about the 
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dignity of the married state, which he held more 
strongly than ever, now that he was engaged 
himself — made him feel that he must not en- 
courage Freddy in her discontent, or appear 
to take her part against her husband, who, 
so far from being a brutal one, as their 
father had been, was not even an unkind or 
a neglectful one, as the world counts unkind- 
ness and neglect. He loved Freddy too much 
not to be deeply distressed and disappointed 
that her marriage had not brought her all the 
happiness which he hoped for in his own future 
life; yet he felt that all that he could do for 
her was to give her cheap advice — to "make 
the best of it." " Surely you and Stansfield 
have not lost all love for each other already ?" 

" Of course we love each other still ; but 
don't you see how much harder in some ways 
that makes one's life ? To care for him, to know 
that he cares for me, and yet to feel all the time 
there is a great gulf fixed between us — that what 
he loves is not my best, my true self. He thinks 
that because I am a woman I must be all heart, 
all devotion and gushing affection; he forgets 
that I have a mind and a soul, and that they 
are literally dying of hunger." 

" It is very strange, " said Victor musingly ; 
" and Stansfield is such a first-rate fellow, too. If 
he never talks to you about his business affairs, 
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you can hardly appreciate, as I do, his fine 
sense of honour about the very smallest matters 
connected with his profession. He seems to 
live to show that a lawyer may be as chivalrous 
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you less consideration than he does his clients." 
" Ah, don't you see, in his profession he deals 
with other men's property; in his home he deals 
with his own — that is, his wife. If only he would 
confide in me, treat me as a rational being wor- 
thy of being his friend, there is nothing I would 
not do for him I " And there was a look in 
Freddy's face which told Victor, that if she 
were miserable with Stansfield she loved him 
still. 

'* Well, Freddy, if you still love each other, 
you will be sure to grow more and more sym- 
pathetic with each other ; and as time goes on 
you will become used to your life, and be very 
happy, I am sure." 

" Yes — ^if I sink my personal identity in his, 
which for his own sake, as well as mine, I hope 
I never shall do. When two people marry, it 
was surely never intended by Providence that 
one should be the feeble repetition of the other. 
I am Stansfield's wife, Victor, and therefore, as 
you and 1 believe, his equal in the sight of 
God, his companion and not his chattel. Don't 
you know what the negroes were supposed to 
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say — * Am I to be a slave because I happen to 
have a dark skin instead of a white one V So I 
8ay> am I to be the mere property of another 
hnman being because I happen to have a smooth 
face instead of a hairy one 1" 

"However," Freddy went on, for she was 
beginning to feel forlornly conscious that no 
man — ^not even Victor — could thoroughly sym- 
pathise with her, and that it is useless for a 
member of a non-privileged class to complain 
to a member of another class which is by society 
ranked above it ; " however, let us talk of some- 
thing else. Have you heard from Helen to- 
day r 

" Yes." Then Victor added, in a troubled 
tone — " I hope my wife will never have cause 
to complain of me." 

"Is that meant as a reproof to met" asked 
Freddy, sadly smiling. 

** No, dear — a warning to myself." 

"Dear boy," and Freddy took his hand in 
hers ; " if you are as good to your wife as you 
are to your sister, she will do very well." 

The relationship Of brother and sister is surely 
the most ideally beautiful of human life. A man 
and a woman — so that each gives to the other 
that sense of mystery and subtle distinction 
which is always attractive, but whose love, 
however intense, is not passionate, and there- 
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fore not subject to vicissitude — between whom 
there is no thought of authority or of subordin- 
ation, but each is free, equal, and, from kindred 
blood, sympathetic — " Thank God I" thought 
Freddy, " we shall be all brothers and sisters in 
Heaven I" 

That night Freddy started, wide awake, from 
her first sleep, with the sensation that some- 
thing heavy had fallen in her room. She sat 
up in bed, listened, but all was quiet with the 
silence of midnight. " I must have dreamt it, 
I suppose," and she tried to compose herself to 
sleep again. But for an hour or two she lay 
awake and restless, her nerves a little startled 
and excited. 

Just as she was falling asleep again, a light 
seemed to flash in her eyes. Again she sprang 
up, her heart beating fast with an uncomfort- 
able feeling that she was not alone. Over the 
door of the room were two panes of glass, and 
through these flickered, passed away, came 
again, and finally disappeared, a gleam of light, 
as though some one were going along the pas- 
sage with a candle in hand! " One of the ser- 
vants, I suppose," thought Freddy. " But it is 
very odd, for their rooms are all away in another 
part of the house." At that moment she heard 
Malreward church clock toll the hour of two. 
Immediately afterwards came stealthy foot- 
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steps outside her door, the light again flashed 
into her room, then feded away. 

" There are burglars in the house 1" came the 
sudden conviction to Freddy's mind. " I must 
alarm Victor." Always fearless of physical 
danger, and rather relishing the excitement, 
she sprang up, and without waiting to strike a 
light, she threw on her dressing-gown, thrust 
her bare feet into slippers, opened the door 
noiselessly, and looked out into the passage. 
This was one of the many corridors which ran 
through the house ; on each side of it were 
doors leading into bedrooms, mostly disused 
and unfurnished. A red baize swing door shut 
off this corridor from the oak staircase ; but be- 
tween the door of Freddy's room and the red- 
baize door, was a narrow, corkscrew staircase, 
leading down to regions unknown to her ; 
and this must be passed before she could get 
to the chief staircase of the house, and to Victor's 
bedroom. Freddy's heart almost failed her as 
she meditated this launch into the darkness. 
She paused one moment, shivering at the thresh- 
hold of her door, then she sprang out into the 
corridor, dashed past the corkscrew staircase, 
without daring to look down it — she fancied a 
light glimmered from below — through the red 
baize door, up a flight of the great oak stairs, 
down another passage ; in a moment more she 
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was knocking at the door of her brother's room. 

" Victor 1 Victor ! wake up, I must come in 1" 
and she turned the handle of the door, but the 
lock was fast. 

A startled, sleepy voice answered her. " What 
on earth is that f What is the matter f Oh I 
is it you, Freddy f Come in." 

"I can't — the door is locked. Get up and 
open it. Please be quick 1" Poor Freddy's 
courage was oozing fast away, the situation 
was getting dreadful — a locked door in front of 
her, where she had hoped for the comfort and 
secttrity of Victor's presence, and behind her — 
no one could tell what — something stealthily 
creeping along the darkness. 

"The door locked! How in the world is 
that?" And the next moment Victor was 
shaking and rattling the door from his side of 
the barrier. ** Why, good Heavens I" came 
then his astounded cry, "it is locked on the 
outside, and the key is gone I" 

Freddy fairly shrieked then ; she fancied she 
felt some one's breath upon her cheek. " Oh I 
Victor, for mercy's sake let me in I — let me in 1 
there is something coming after me I" 

" Stand out of the way a moment," he called 
to her through the door — " I will soon see th© 
meaning of this. Stand back, Freddy." 
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In another minute the door was quivering 
and crashing under the poker which he brought 
to bear upon it with all his force. Very soon 
the door was burst open, and she was clinging 
to Victor's arm. She could hardly speak at first 
— she could only gasp in answer to his puzzled 
inquiries, "There are people about — ^house- 
breakers — I am sure of it. I saw a light, and 
there were footsteps ^* 

" Come into my room, and let me strike a 
light. Poor Freddy 1 how you are shaking I 
It is an awfully queer thing how my door came 
to get locked." 

Soon the welcome light was shining upon 
Freddy's white face, and Victor's somewhat 
pale and disturbed one. He took a loaded 
revolver from a cupboard. " Stay here, Fred- 
dy, whilst I take a look round the house; I shalj 
not be gone long." 

•' Stay here by myself ! No, thank you. Where 
thou goest, I will go," and in the light and Vic- 
tor's company Freddy's spirit soon revived. 
" With the poker in one hand and a candle in 
the other, I shall fear neither man nor ghost." 

So the brother and sister, in dressing-gowns 
and slippers, well armed and lighted, pro- 
menaded the house, up and down staircases 
and corridors. All was dark and silent, all 
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fleemed secure. "Really, Freddy, you must 
have dreamt it,'' said Victor, at laiat. " It's aw- 
fully cold, don't you think so ?" 

" I am certain I did not dream it, Victor, and 
if I were you I should call up old Jennings." 

"Very well, only the process of wakening 
him will take exactly half an hour, and when 
he is awake he is no better than an owl. How- 
ever I am resigned." 

They were walking towards the servants' 
bed-rooms, which lay at the back of the house, 
when Victor's glance fell upon an empty enve- 
lope, lying on the floor. The name was fami- 
liar, the handwriting was familiar, and his 
quick eyes caught the date of the post-mark. 
A wild dreadful suspicion — no, a certainty — 
made his heart stop beating for a second. He 
stooped, snatched up the envelope, and thrust 
it in the pocket of his dressing-gown. 

" What is that 1" asked unconscious Freddy. 

" Oh, nothing — a bit of paper — ^it looked un- 
tidy lying there, don't you seel" he anwered, con- 
fusedly. Then he stood still. " I really think it 
is of no use our looking any further; you had bet- 
ter go back to your room and go to bed, you will 
be so tired to-morrow if you don't. I will estab- 
lish myself with a blanket or two in the corridor 
outside your room, for the remainder of the 
night; and if you feel at all nervous, or hear any 
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more odd noises, call me and T will get up. 
Come along," and he took his sister by the arm, 
and would hardly listen to her repeated declara- 
tions that she was positive she had seen a light 
and heard footsteps, nor to her expostulations at 
his proposal of passing the night in such an un- 
comfortable fashion. 

When Freddy was safe in her room again, 
Victor, by the light of the candle which he held 
in his trembling hand, closely examined the 
envelope which he had picked up. It was ad- 
dressed, in his own handwriting, to Henry Mal- 
reward. Esq., Post Restante, Homburg. The 
date of the Homburg post mark was just a 
week old. How could that envelope have come 
here, if his father had not himself brought it ? 
Mr. Malreward had returned to England ; he 
was in the house now, at this actual minute ; 
he was no doubt in the habit of coming home 
secretly ; his were the footsteps which Freddy 
had heard. And the vision of his father which 
Victor had seen at Oxford, was not a vision, 
but a reality. 

When morning' came, and daylight and 
breakfast time, Freddy was inclined to laugh at 
her past terrors, but Victor did not seem in- 
clined to talk about them at all. He smiled un- 
comfortably, and tried to change the subjept. 

" My dear fellow, you are quite incoherent, 
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do you know. You had not the slightest idea 
of what I was saying to you." 

"Had I not? I beg your pardon, I am 
rather stupid this morning, I think. What 
time did you say you must go home to-day T 
Very well, I will drive you to Donnistone. 
And Stansfield, you say, returns to-night ? I 
want to see him as soon as possible." 

It was an intense relief/ to Victor when he 
had got his sister safe out of Malreward Court, 
and had left her at her own door. Immediately 
he returned home he sufnmoned Jennings, and 
went straight to the point by demanding of 
him when he had last seen Mr. Malreward, and 
who had dared to lock his — Victor's — door last 
night. 

The old man became dense and stolid as a 
stone wall. He had never seen his master 
since he had left Malreward Court, nigh upon 
three years ago ; he had never had a line from 
him, and did not know where he was ; in foreign 
parts somewhere, he believed. He was begin- 
ning to take God to witness to his truth, to 
utter all the blasphemies with which liars prop 
up their lies, when Victor sternly ordered him 
to hold his tongue. 

The young Squire fared no better with Mrs. 
Jennings. The housekeeper looked extremely 
scared, but she vowed and protested, with many 
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tears, that she and her husband were as ignor- 
ant of all Mr. Malreward's proceedings, and of 
Mr. Victor's door being locked last night, as 
babies. Baffled, by no means satisfied, Victor 
examined every room in the Court, but found 
no further evidence that his father had returned 
home. 

" I am sick to death of the place," grumbled 
Victor to himself. " If he wishes to come back 
to the Court, let him do so openly. I will not 
bring Helen here for a single day unless I can 
have a clear understanding with Mr. Malreward 
that I am to be master of the place. I would 
rather live in the poorest cottage on the estate 
than be constantly worried here by his turning 
up unexpectedly. I shall ask Stansfield, as soon 
as he comes home, to give me house-room until 
I go up to Oxford." 

As Victor was sauntering disconsolately 
through the park, trying to console himself 
with a cigar, he heard a gun fired, and then 
two men's voices in angry conversation. He 
walked towards the sound, and came upon this 
scene: 

A meadow with cows grazing in it, and with 
a footpath running across it, skirted by woods 
gorgeously varied with gold, scarlet, green, 
and ruddy brown, shimmering in soft autumnal 
sunshine. Lounging with his back against a 
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AYooden stile, was an under-keeper, a Biillen, 
insolent-lookiDgyonng man in 1»rown velveteen^ 
with a gon nnder his arm. Opposite to him 
stood a tall, elderly man, in a rough tweed suit 
and leathern gaiters — a man with grizzled hair 



and a refined and pleasant &ce, which now 
looked flushed and grieved and indignant. 
Between the two men lay the dead body of a 
thoronochbred and verr handsome brown and 
white spaniel. To them entered the tall lissom 
yonng Sqnire, in flnf^ S^Jy ^^ nsoal ; and tak- 
ing his cigar from his lips, he inquired of the 
elder man, whom he knew to be a &rmer on a 
ueighbonring estate, and Deverell's fdtnre 
father-in-law — *^ What is the matter, Mr. Aires- 
ford T 

"The matter is, sur," answered the £aurmer 
stiffly, " that your keeper has shot my dog." 

Victor reddened with keen annoyance, and 
flung his cigar away. " This is a bad bosiness, 
Hoskms," and he turned sharply on the keep^. 
" What have yon to say for yourself?** 

** He wor after the game, and I shot him, as 
I shall shoot every dog as I catches in the 



covers.** 
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It is quite tine, Mr. Malreward,** said Alre»- 
ford, who was a particularly just and reasonaUe 
man, "that my dog had a minute be£>re jumped 
over that stQe into the wood ; but I was calling 
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him back, and he was running towards me when 
the keeper shot him." 

" I shall tell Deverell to pay him what wages 
are owing to him, and discharge him at once." 

"Oh, will yer!" said Hoskins, with a grin- 
he had evidently had more beer than was good 
for him — " you're not my master, as long as old 
Squire's alive. I didn't come to please you, and 
I ain't argoing to please you." 

For one moment Alresford thought Victor 
was going to strike the keeper, and he had half 
put out his hand to hold him back ; for, armed 
and somewhat tipsy as Hoskins was, he really 
feared that murder might be done. But the 
yoimg Squire pulled himself up as with a strong 
hand, and said, quite coolly and steadily, " You 
will at once go to the lodge and give up your 
gun, and if I see you anywhere about the covers 
after to-day, I shall summons you for trespass- 
mg. 

Hoskins walked off muttering and swearing, 
and Victor turned to the farmer and said — " I 
am yery sorry about your dog, Mr. Alresford — 
such a beautiful fellow as he is, too. I know 
how much I should feel it if he were mine," and 
Victor went down on one knee, and held up 
the dog's lifeless head, and looked sadly at it. 
" There is Ao really replacing a friend like this, 
but you will let me try and get another dog for 
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yon, as much like him as possible — ^will yon 
not ?" he said, with his pleading, boyish look ; 
and the farmer declared afterwards that there 
were tears in the young Squire's eyes. 

" I will carry him home for you^ Mr. Aires- 
ford ; you will like to have him buried properly." 
Victor would take no refusal. Carrying in his 
arms the poor dog, whose life had been harm- 
less, but whose death was to have disastrous 
consequences, he walked beside Mr. Alresford 
to his farmhouse, which he entered for a few 
minutes. 

Victor ventured to glance a little curiotsly at 
the ddest daughter, Lucy, who was to be De- 
verelFs wife, and, though she and the world 
little guessed it, the young Squire's sister-in- 
law. So far as he had heard and seen, she was 
just the woman suited for Deverell — gentle, re- 
fined in look and manner, calm-tempered, 
strong-charactered, with plenty of tact, common 
sense, and intelligence. 

**As kind-hearted a young fellow as ever 
lived," said Mr. Alresford to his wife and daugh- 
ter when Victor had gone away ; " with a fiery 
hot temper, no doubt, but a good notion how to 
keep it well in hand, nevertheless." 
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CHAPTER II. 

It is a f ather^B throat 
Which I will shake, and say, 1 ask not gold, 
I ask not happy years ; nor memories 
Of tranquil childhood, nor home-sheltered lore, 
Though all these hast thou torn from me, and more. 
But only my fair fame, only one hoard 
Of peace, which I thought hidden from thy hate. 

Shellet. 

IT was the brief golden twilight of that Oc- 
tober evening when Victor went through 
the park, with the intention of finding Deverell. 
Presently a double report from a distant cover 
told him of the head-keeper's whereabouts, and 
he vaulted over a stile and plunged into the 
-woods. He walked along the rides with heavy, 
listless steps ; an undefined foreboding weighed 
him down, a dark shadow followed him — all his 
happiness, all his future hopes, which yesterday 
had appeared so splendid and so stable, seemed 
to be resting upon insecure foundations. There 
was something peculiarly dreadful in these vague 
but significant hints that Mr. Malreward was not 
far off. It was useless to remind himself that 
he was of age, that his father had no longer 
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legal power over him ; the mere fact of Mr. Mal- 
reward's secret return to England boded his son 
no good. He must have strong reasons for 
secrecy, or why should not the Squire show 
himself OT^enlv in hi« cwn houRft ? 

The dusk was deepening fast, the fallen leaves 
rustled softly, a pale light lingered in the sky, a 
moist fragrance in the air ; there was sometimes 
a pattering amongst the bracken and under- 
wood, as some little inhabitant of the woods, 
startled by Victor's presence, scampered away, 
and in his present state of excited, apprehensive 
nerves, startling him still more. 

Presently it seemed to him as though the 
muffled sound of dead leaves beneath his feet 
was echoed softly, step by step. He came out 
upon a spot where four paths crossed each other^ 
and then and there he met his doom. 

Victor recognised his father instantly, as he 
had done at Oxford — this grey, haggard, shrunk- 
en old man who stood before him. The reality of 
their meeting, now it had come, seemed infinitely 
worse than he had imagined it would be. So 
long as he did not actually see Mr. Malreward, 
he could flatter himself that he was mistaken, 
and that his father was not in England* He 
stood quite still, he felt as though he were turn- 
ing into stone. 

But though the son had only bitterness, repug- 
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Bance for his father, and that straDge, almost 
superstitious terror of him, which had lasted on 
into Victor's manhood, Mr. Malreward looked at 
the young man with an odd, startled, pride and 
admiration. " Halloa, Victor, my boy, here you 
are then I ^Tiy, by Jove I what a tall, whis- 
kered, manly-looking fellow you have grown 
since I saw you last I Well, this is quite an un- 
expected pleasure for both of us, isn't it? I 
knew you were at home, but I did not mean to 
let you know that I was, imtil to-morrow. I 
was looking about for that other dear dutiful 
son of mine, Mark Deverell." 

Victor remained silent, till, at last, finding all 
his affection thrown away, Mr. Malreward said, 
irritably, " Haven't you got a word to say to 
your father, you sulky young dog?" 

•' Well, of course, sir, I am very much sur- 
prised to see you here," began Victor, trying to 
recover his self-possession, and to speak in a 
steady, courteous tone. *'I am not going to 
dispute your right to come home in any way you 
please, or ask you why you keep it secret." 

"I should think not, indeed. I have a right 
to return to England incog, if I choose, and it is 
not the first time 1 have done it either. I was 
in London last season, and ran down to Oxford 
for a couple of days, just to look you up, my 
boy. I found out where your rooms are, and 
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heard a good deal about you. Ton my soul, to 
think that a son of mine should turn out such a 
paragon ! But I could never manage to catch 
you alone. I had to be a little cautious, for 
reasons of my own." 

" Well, sir, you can have the Court to your- 
self as soon as you please. I shall leave your 
house and go to Stansfield Erie's." 

" No, you will not /" cried Mr. Malreward, with 
an oath, his half-jocular tone suddenly changing 
into one of ferocity. " Do you think I will have 
you go and tell Stansfield Erie, of all men in the 
world, that I am here — ^a swindling, meddling 
lawyer I" And the Squire poured forth an inco- 
herent medley of curses and complaints. " He 
has got me regularly under his thumb; he 
screwed a power of attorney put of me three 
years ago ; he has the whole place in his hands 
till after you come of age, £ind the estate is re- 
settled. He has turned me out of my home, and 
robbed me of the society of my children, and 
made me a wanderer on the face of the earth — 
there is not a thing he has left me that I can 
call my own. God help me I" cried the poor 
old man, with an unconsciously ludicrous pathos 
— " God help me 1 1 cannot even draw a cheque 1" 

« This is rather extraordinary behaviour on 
Stansfield's part," said Victor, an unpleasant 
suspicion — ^but not of the honourable lawyer — 
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forcing itself into his mind. ^* He must have 
strong reasons for what he has done. Unless 
yon can tell me what those reasons are, I shall 
feel it my duty, as he is the family lawyer and 
agent for the estate, to let him know that you 
are here." 

Mr. Malreyi^ard swore considerably at his son, 
but Victor stood firm. " There has been foul 
play somewhere," he thought, "and I will 
thoroughly sift this matter." At last, find- 
ing he had not now the boy to deal with 
whom he had left three years ago, the Squire 
calmed down and said, in the languid drawl 
which seemed most natural to him, " Well, you 
see, in an unguarded moment, I rather put my- 
self into Stansfield Erie's power. The fact is, 
being awftiUy hard up for a little cash, and with 
the most honourable intentions of repaying the 
loan at the first opportunity, I made use of his 
name — ^when perhaps it would have been wiser 
not to have done so." 

" Where and how did you use his name ? " 

" Well, if you are so preciously particular," 
said Mr. Malreward with a simper, " you must 
know it was on a cheque." 

*'You mean to say that you forged Stans- 
field's signature ?" asked Victor, with a dreadful 
calmness. 

" My dear fellow, pray do not express your- 
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self so coarsely, it is not like a gentleman to 
do so. The unfortunate part of the little affair 
was, that though I thought I had managed it 
all so neatly, he somehow got hold of that 
deuced cheque, and has got it stills in a fire- 
proof safe in his strong room, no doubt. And 
so you see, he has been able to make things ra- 
ther uncomfortable for me ; just to please him, 
I had to tear myself away from my beloved 
home and go and live abroad ; and I don't find 
the wines and dishes agree with me ; and I am 
breaking fast, I know I am," he sighed plain- 
tively — " with pining for my native air. So, you 
see, I just ran down to Malreward Court to have 
a little private conversation with you, before I 
sign those precious documents which my dear 
son-in-law has been kind enough to draw up. 
I am not going to make over the bulk of my 
property to you and Mark Deverell in my life- 
time, so you need not think it." 

Here Victor burst out — " Do you think I want 
your money or your estate, or anything, but to 
get free from you and lead a decent, quiet life I 
Good God I what a man you are — what a father 
you have been to me I You are not content with 
having been the curse of my boyhood, forcing 
me to live here against my will, a place that 
was a very hell on earth, but you come to me 
now with such a confession as this! Am I 
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never to have peace from yon ? are you to go 
on Kving year after year, diagpracdng everyone 
belonging to yaa-*-dragging my name as well 
as your own through the mire t What am I to 
do ? A forger^s BOn I Good God, only to think 
of it 1 And I was bo proud and happy yester- 
day," he mnttered with almost a sob ; the con- 
tfa«t of luB bright, inoooent young triumphs 
smiting him ; and being young, he could feel 
pity for himself alone, just then. *^ I am not fit 
to be an honest womaii's husband." 

The last words, low spoken as they were, 
did not escape Mr. Malreward, and he asked 
with a leer — ^' And who is the honest woman, 
pray ? — or is it that you are going to make her 
an honest woman I I did not quite catch your 
meaning, you see." 

" If you say that again, 1 will kill you," re- 
plied Victor, in a tone quite quiet with intense 
passion. 

Mr. Malreward laughed a little uneasily. In 
some respects, the former relations between the 
father and son were reversed, and in the twilight 
the young man looked tall and strong enough, 
to make the .arousing of his wrath appear a 
more dangerous game than it used to be. 
" What a regular young devil it is I I can quite 
brieve you want to murder me, my son." 

'^ You act as though you want to drive me to 
o — VOL. III. D 

s 
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itl There wfll never be any peace for me as 
long as you are alive." 

" Come, come, enough of this," answered the 
Squire sternly. " I did not come here to be 
treated to your moralizinors, keep them for vour 
college friends, who, I daresay, will quite ap- 
preciate them, and let us stick to business. Now, 
I know very well who this sweetheart of yours 
is, and I'll just tell you what I have made up 
my mind to do. If you don't yield to me in 
the matter of the re-settlement of the estate, as 
soon as ever I get safe back to the Continent 
I'll blow up the whole concern. I'll write to 
this young woman, and give her a full true 
and particular account of how, in such a rash 
moment, I used her brother's name, and how he 
promised, on conditions, not to prosecute me, 
and refer her to Stansfield himself, if she wants 
confirmation of my statement; and do you think 
she will marry you then, my boy ?" 

Victor stood aghast and dumb — more at the 
malignant wickedness of the man than from 
fear that he would have power to loosen the 
bond between himself and Helen, A horror 
chilled him, as if his father were a mocking, 
jeering fiend, who had come to take away his 
soul, and meant to get it somehow. Here in 
the darkness and loneliness of the woods, with- 
out another human being within earshot, he felt 
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that something very dreadful might happen 
if he did not take good heed to himself. Be- 
wildered hy passion, his first instinct was to 
get away in safety. "I dare not stay with 
him — ^I cannot answer for myself what I may be 
driven to do. — I have nothing more to say to 
you, Mr. Malreward. I shall just tell Stansfield 
you are here, and leave you two to fight it out," 
and with that Victor walked off. 

He did not walk far, however, before his 
whole strength seemed to give way, and, giddy, 
staggering, he supported himself against a tree. 
There he remained for several minutes, sighing 
bitterly from time to time, and feeling as though 
the reflected disgrace which had suddenly fallen 
upon him was more than he could bear. 

Presently footsteps again came stealthily 
crushing down the leaves, and Mr. Malreward 
overtook his son. The father felt that he had 
gone a little too far, and had indulged too 
freely in the enjoyment he had always felt in 
irritating Victor. After coming all the way 
from Homburg to get into his power, the sensi- 

* 

tive, impulsive boy, just as he himself was in 
the power of the cool, resolute man of business, 
Stansfield Erie, he was not going . to let him 
slip through his fingers like this. " Come, Vic- 
tor, my boy," he said, in a would-be con- 
ciliatory tone, "you are too hasty-tempered, 

d2 
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and 80 am I. If I have spoken disrespectfully 
of your young lady, I beg your pardon." 

" For God's sake, let me alone I" said Victor, 
in a voice of agony. " Do you want to madden 
me quite ?" 

" This is what I want," returned Mr. Malre- 
ward, determined this time to keep to the 
point. " I want to have more of my own 
money than the paltry £500 a year which that 
stingy beggar Stansfield Erie allows me." 

" I tell you I'll have nothing more to do with 
you. Stansfield shall settle with you tomorrow." 

" Yes ; and then don't you see what a plea- 
«ant portion yon and your sister .fll l^ in. 
Stansfield swore he would prosecute me if ever 
I set foot in England again ; and he is such a 
devil for keeping his word, that he will do it if 
he catches me here, though he has married my 
daughter, more fool he. And as for having 
nothing more to do with me, my dear fellow, 
that is more easily said than done. You cannot 
alter the facts of nature, and the laws of society. 
So long as I am your father, and you are my 
son, you can never altogether escape from me. 
Whatever I do, or have done to me, you will 
have to bear your share of it. Whether I am 
dead or alive, in the country or out of it, you 
cannot get out of being, or having been, Henry 
Malreward's child. If I am transported for for- 
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gery, you'll be a felon's son ; if you murder me, 
as you looked rather like doing a minute ago, 
you'll be hanged as a felon yourself." 

Victor felt, as Mr. Malreward intended him to 
feel — as though he were boimd hand and foot, 
and delivered over to his father to be his prey. 
He sighed again, and looked round him for-« 
lornly in the darkness. " Well, sir, what is it 
that you want to do f " 

" I want to come back to Malreward Court ; 
but I fear there is not much chance of my doing 
. that, as long as my beloved son*in-law is alive. 
However, I should be contented to live abroad 
if 1 had more money, and that you must give 
me. I appeal to your sense of honour and jus- 
tice if it is fair that I should be allowed to 
spend only about one-sixth part of my real 
income?" 

•* You have forfeited all claim to a single 
penny of it, as you know very well. However, 
if you will pledge me your word of honour (and 
I doubt if that will bind you," thought Victor, 
bitterly,) " that you will at once return to the 
Continent, and never attempt to come to Eng^ 
land again, or to molest me in any way, I will 
promise you that your income shall be increased 
to £800 a year." 

Of course Mr. Malreward was not satisfied, 
but Victor remained firm. " If you will not be 
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contented with what I have offered you, I will 
leave Stansfield to deal with you.'' 

In the end this arrangement was made. Mr. 
Malreward was to go up to London that night, 
to cross the Channel the following day, and to 
write to Victor as soon as he had arrived in 
Paris. Victor was to solemnly pledge himself 
to reveal to no one the fact of his father's secret 
visit to the Court ; and in return for Mr. Malre- 
ward's signing certain documents, was to sign 
another, by which he bound himself to allow 
Mr. Malreward £800 a year for the rest of his 
life. " We had better part here," said Victor. 
" If you come to the Court again this evening, 
it will not be necessary that we should meet. 
I will remain in my own room." 

Mr. Malreward could not resist a grim 
chuckle — " You little thought I was so near you 
last night, did you, my boy? The Jennings' 
are good, trustworthy old souls, and keep my 
counsels well. I wanted to take a look round 
the house undisturbed, and I took the liberty of 
turning the key upon you for a few hours ; it is 
not the first time I have done it, either — ^ha ! 
ha !" 

" It will be the last time, then," and Victor 
walked off. Some undefinable impulse made him 
turn his head when he had gone a few yards. 
Mr. Malreward was standing still, looking afber 
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him. It was too dark now to see the expression 
of his face ; but something in his attitude sug- 
gested to Victor — he knew not why — that his 
father was feeling a sort of regret and longing 
after something which he had lost. " Good-bye, 
sir," said Victor. 

" It 18 good-bye, for ever and ever," said the 
old man in a husky, trembling voice. " Good- 
bye, Victor, good-bye I" And then they parted, 
the son returning straight to the Court, and the 
father going on into the dark depths of the 
woods. 

The following day Victor began to recover 
his spirits a little, to hope that Mr. Malreward 
had crossed, or was crossing the Channel. He 
calculated how long it would be before he 
should get a letter from him. " When I know 
for certain that my father is out of Eng- 
land, I shall begin to breathe once more." It 
struck him during the afternoon thai he had 
seen nothing of Deverell for two days — since 
that evening they had had a cigar together, and 
had talked about the keeper's forthcoming wed- 
ding-day, and Victor had promised to be his 
best man. So the young Squire sauntered off 
to the lodge, as he often did in the evenings. It 
made him feel a little melancholy to think that 
he should never do. so again, when this week 
was over. Deverell would go away to his farm, 
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and he would have a pretty wife, and the world 
would talk if the young Squire were often to 
be seen lounging about his tenant's house. 

" How little the world knows I" thought Vio- 
tor, reddening. " If onlv I could tell evervbodv 
that Peverell is my brother I" 

Heavy rain had &llen that day, the wind had 
risen, yellow leayea were torn from the trees, 
and sent whirling through the air^ a solemn 
murmur was in the waning woods ; a wild green 
sky strewed with flying purple clouds was fad^ 
ing in the south-west; and as Victor neared 
the lodge, whose latticed windows shone redly 
through the darkness, he remembered the night, 
five years ago, when he had first come to Mai" 
reward Park, and DevereU had brought him 
to the lodge to keep him out of his father's 
way, had told him wild tales about the doom of 
his house, and how Mr. Malreward had sudden- 
ly burst in upon them. 

Victor knocked, no one answered ; he called 
DevereU by name, then impatiently he pushed 
open the door and entered. DevereU was sitting 
before the fire, in a» crouching altitude, his &ce 
bent down and buried in his hands. The room 
was in confusion, all the keeper's wardrobe 
seemed scattered about ; coats, shirts, and books, 
were piled upon the chairs and tables, and a 
portmauteau, hal&fiUed, stood open on the floor. 
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Victor stared — " What on earth are you about, 
Deverell ? Getting ready for your wedding jour- 
ney already?" 

Then Deverell raised his head and looked at 
Victor. If any thought of a journey were in 
Deverell's mind, it was surely the journey of 
Death, no other. Victor stood still and speech- 
less. Once before had he seen Deverell look as 
he did now — ^it was after Mr. Malreward had 
proclaimed him to be his son. 

There were a few moments of dead silence ; 
then Victor gasped out — ** What is it ? — -dear 
fellow, do speak — don't look at me like that I 
What has happened?" 

" I am going away, Mr. Victor," the keeper 
miswered in a dull, hard tone ; '* I am going to 
America. I did not want you to know till I was 
off. Kyou had not come in to-night, you would 
never have seen me again, and it would have 
been best so." 

•*this is dreadful." Victor dropped into a 
chair, and sat staring at his brother. Deverell 
turned round towards the fire again, and put 
his hand over his face. " But, Deverell — what 
is the meaning of it — ^what has happened — 
Deverell 1 " And then Victor started up aa if 
he had been shot. " You have seen Mr. Malre^ 
ward r 

** Seen Mr. Malreward I" Deverell slowly re- 
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peated the words ; he raised his head, and looked 
Victor fixedly in the face. " What do you 
mean f How can I have seen Mr. Malreward, 
when he is not in England ? At least, I suppose 
hejis not — you told me he was at Homburg when 
you last heard from him. What do you mean by 
my seeing Mr. Malreward ?" 

Victor grew rather confused at this — remem- 
bering his promise to keep his father's counsel. 
" Well, you looked as though you had seen him, 
you know." 

" No, sir," Deverell answered steadily, still 
gazing into Victor's face. " You are mistaken. 
The cause of my leaving England is, that I am 
not fit to be Lucy Alresford's husband. I always 
knew that I was not ; but now — " his hands 
went up to his face again, and Victor saw how 
he writhed, as if he were in agony. 

A kind of despair came over the younger 
man. " There" is no end to it," thought he. 
" The mere fact of Mr. Malreward having been 
in the place for a few hours seems to have 
brought a blight upon everything, although 
Deverell does not even know that he has been 
here. I begin to think that Providence has or- 
dained that there is to be no lasting peace and 
happiness for any of us in whose veins flow the 
Malreward blood. But surely," he said aloud, 
*' you are too hasty in throwing everything up. 
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If, as I understand you, you have had a dis- 
agreement with Miss Alresford — I saw her only 
yesterday, by-the-by — ^there was nothing wrong 
then, surely, was there ?" 

"It is not that, sir — not what you think," and 
again on Victor's face did Deverell fix his eyes. 
Full of unfathomable misery were they, and 
what seemed like dread and horror, as if he had 
seen some ghastly sight which he could not for- 
get. " There is only one thing I am going to 
ask you to do for me — and please, sir, look upon 
me as a dying man that asks you — don't go 
near the Alresfords again, don't ask them any 
questions, don't say a word about me to any 
one if you can help it. My God I when I think 
of what I shall make her suffer I" He paused ;. 
a sudden stillness came over him — it was as if 
his heart had broken, and he had died that very 
minute. 

After a time, when Victor attempted further 
expostulation, the keeper answered, "It's no 
use talking, Mr. Victor, no use at all ; I mean to 
go to America, and there's an end of it. I tell 
you, sir, it would have been better if we had 
never met again, and your last sight of me had 
been that night we took a turn on the lawn in 
front of the Court together. You shook hands 
with me when you bid me good night — do you 
remember? Ah, well, I am not the same man 
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now I was then ; there is something between ns 
that can never be got over." 
» " Deverell, for heaven's sake speak out plain- 
ly — what is it that you have done?" Victor 
was getting desperate, for that -^ something be- 
tween them " of which the keeper spoke seemed 
like a ghastly, moral barrier^ which he could not 
see, which he could only feel, and which he 
determined to break down» 

" Oh I sir, I can't tell you everything," said 
Deverell, with a most dreadful smile. " Only 
that when I thought all the devils were gone 
out of me, they came back again. I thought I 
was tamed down — 1 was going to be a good 
husband, a decent member of society — such 
humbug! I know better now. The Malre- 
ward blood is too strong for me, and so it will 
be for you some day, Mr. Victor, mark my 
words. It's no use fighting against it-^might 
as well go to hell first as last." 

Victor shuddered ; the remembrance of what 
he had felt for one minute during the interview 
with his father only last night, darted through 
him like a knife going into his heart. ^ Don't 
talk like that^*-you don't know what I have felt 
before now— like a murderer- — -" 

" Ah I have you ? And what does that feel 
like, now ?" 

" Deverell, I believe you are mad 1" Victor 
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stared at him with a white, fascinated connte- 
uanoe ; while Deyerell looked at him in return 
with a mocking smile, and a faint likeness to 
his father flickering over his &ce like a ghastly, 
phosphorescent gleam. 

There was a slight sound outside — it might 
have been the dead leaves rustling, driven by 
the wind into the stone porch ; it might have 
been a footstep. " What's that!" and Deverell 
sprang to his feet with a muttered oath, and a 
look of awful terror. 

Victor again thought of the nighty five years 
ago, when Mr. Malreward's stealthy footstep 
had been heard outside the lodge. Every mo- 
ment he expected the door to open, and he 
gazed at it with a face almost as horror-struck 
as the keeper^B own. He said, under his breath, 
" It is Mr. Malreward." 

« Oh ! God, don't— don't say that I" Victor 
never forgot the low cry which burst from 
Deverell then. He writhed till he was almost 
bent double; he grasped Victor's arm till he 
bruised it. 

The keeper seemed altogether another man, 
when, a minute afterwards, he drew himself up, 
and said in almost a calm and natural voice, 
" Now, Mr. Victor, I have talked enough non- 
sense. I am sure you must want to have a 
reason for my going to America. Well, I got 
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mad drunk yesterday, you must know, and in- 
sulted the Alresfords — the whole family — be- 
yond all bearing, and so, you see, there is 
nothing for me now but to go abroad, for stay 
in this place another day I will not." 

Victor implored Deverell, in the most moving 
terms he could think of, to stay, to give himself 
another chance ; even such a fault as this might 
be atoned for and forgiven. His marriage would 
have to be put off indefinitely, no doubt, but 
still he might retrieve his character, and win 
Lucy over again some day. But the keeper 
would not listen to him. 

" It's no use, sir, I tell you. If you were to 
talk till Doomsday, if Lucy herself were here 
and begged me to marry her all the same, and 
there was no fear of — no fear but what I might 
live and die in peace, I would not hearken to 
her. I am reprobate enough as it is. I would 
not marry her now — ^no, no ; may God keep me 
from doing such a thing as that 1" And then, 
saying doggedly, "Excuse me, Mr. Victor, I 
must go on packing my few things now, or I 
shall not catch the train as I want to do," 
Deverell began busying himself about the books 
and clothes which strewed the room. " There 
is only one more thing you can do for me when 
I am gone," he said presently, "and that is, 
take care of poor Nell, will you, Mr. Victor ?" 
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and he looked sadly at the black retriever lying 
asleep on the hearth-rug. 

" Indeed I will, Deverell/' answered the young 
Squire, in a half-choked voice. 

Victor stood before the fire, leaning his head 
against the mantelpiece ; he could not speak, it 
was all that he could do to keep from bursting 
into tears. He did not know until this shock of 
their sudden parting came, how much he cared 
for Deverell. This wild, lawless gamekeeper 
brother of his, branded from his birth, spotted 
with desperate sins, was dearer to him than any 
other man in the world^— except the stainless 
gentleman, Arthur Byrne. It was hard to say 
why it was so. Only that some words would 
often come into Victor's mind when he thought 
of Deverell, " His sins which are many, are for- 
given, because he loved much." This capability 
of intense affection shone, all their lives long, as 
a bright light amidst much that was gloomy 
in both these brothers — amidst Victor's faults, 
amidst Deverell's vices. 

■ 

And with what joy and pride Victor had 
watched what he had believed to be Deverell's 
progress towards reform, steadily going on ever 
since Victor had come to the Court, and which, 
with many falls and relapses, had yet been pro- 
gress — as the tide flows on, though the waves * 
may now and then seem to recede. How he 
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had looked forward to seeing Deverell a fiober, 
prosperous man, going the rounds of his farm, 
with a wife and children at home. But the 
world which scoffs at penitents, and disbelieves 
in conversions, had been in the right of it after 
all, and the Malreward devil had only beei:^ 
bound down for a time, and not cast out alto- 
gether. That doubt of the power of any human 
being to resist temptation, if only temptation be 
persistent enough, that disbelief of the moral 
advancement of the race, and the final triumph 
of right, which from time to time haunts us all, 
and which, to ardent young hearts, is like para- 
lysis, came down upon Victor then, and chilled 
his very blood. "I must think of Deverell's 
bodily comfort now, that seems the only thing 
worth attending to in this world. I was going 
to give you a wedding present, of course," he 
said. '^ I have some of the money for it here." 
And he took out his pocket-book. "You will 
let me give it to you all the same, will you notf 
" No, sir, no !" And, with a shudder, Deverell 
thrust back the two o^* three bank-notes which 
Victor tried to put into his hand. " Not for the 
whole world I I will not, I tell you, Mr. Victor 1" 
he cried, in a sharp tone of pcdn. " I would cat 
off my right hand sooner than take a penny 
from you now 1 No, if you would only keep it, 
and give it to Lucy by-and-by. She will marry a 
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man worthy of her some day, I hope !" And 
Deverell made a great effort to choke down a 
sob. " This is th^ only thing I'll take of yours.'* 
With a mournful smile, \^e brought from a 
writing-desk a photograph of Victor himself 
which had been taken the year after the young 
hdr had come to the Court. It was the portrait 
of a tall and slender boy, with a most thought- 
ful face, with curly hair, and peaoh-down on his 
upper lip, and sad, sweet, steadfast eyes. ^' I'll 
never part with that, till I die 1" 

Deverell went on packing his portmanteau, 
whilst Victor watched him as if he were in a 
dreadful dream, as if something were going to 
happen that he would give, his life to prevent, 
while yet he was botmd hand and foot, and 
forced to stand helplessly by. 

The keeper locked and strapped his port- 
manteau, and stood up, " Now I am ready, and 
we must part. I shall write to you from Liver- 
pool/' he said, in a steady voice^ though his face 
was like that of a corpse. 

*' I will walk with you to the station," was 
Victor's almost inaudible answer. 

" Not a step. You shall not run the chance 
of being seen with me, I am determined of that." 
Deverell put out his lamp, cast one wild glance 
around the room, disordered, but cheerful and 
glowing in the firelight, his home for fifteen 
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years, dear to him for a hundred a^ociations of 
pain and pleaanre. Then he said, ^* That is over, 
then. Come, Mr. Victor." Victor went out me- 
chanically. In anotjjter moment they were both 
standing in the stone porch, with the cold night 
wind blowing, and rain and withered leaves 
driving in their faces. The keeper shut and 
locked the door of the lodge, and put the key 
into Victor's hand. " That is yours now, sir. 
And that is your way home, and this is mine, 
and so — good-bye." 

" Deverell I Deverell I " was all Victor could 
say, holding out both hands to him, with a 
pathetic, pleading face. 

But Deverell recoiled. " No, no — ^Tll not 
touch your hand. You don't know — ^you'll 
never know ; but I'll not do it — ^no, no 1 But — 
oh I if a man like me may dare to say it ! — may 
God love you, and bless you for ever and ever, 
dear — dear brother 1 No, forget all that, I am 
just a keeper you once had here, nothing more 
— never anything more !" And with that De- 
verell broke away, and rushed off into the dark- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER in. 

I hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood, 
Its lipe in the field above are dabbled with blood-red heath ; 
The red-ribbed ledges drip with a silent horror of blood, 
And Eoho there, whatever is asked her, answers ^^ Death.'^ 
For there in the ghastly pit long since a body was found — 
Etis who had given me life— O father ! O God I was it well ? 

Tennyson. 

ON the evening of the 9th of October, being 
the evening before Victor went up to Ox- 
ford, he dined at the house of Stansfield Erie. 
It was a dreary, windy, pouring wet night, but 
the drawing-room of Arbutus Villa looked all 
the more bright and cosy for the contrast with 
the world without. The room was full of nick- 
nacks and pretty things ; the subdued lustre of 
the moderator lamp, the red glQw of the fire — 
a core of intense molten heat — ^fell on crimson 
velvet curtains, white marble statuettes, and 
carved black wood furniture from Bombay. 
When Stansfield had taken Arbutus Villa, he 
had thought nothing good enough for his bride. 
Freddy stood before the fire, one little foot 

E'2 
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resting on the fender, her eyeS fixed on the gilt 
clock on the Telvet-covered mantelpiece. How 
slowly the hands always seemed to move upon 
that clock I Time loitered and dragged on his 
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like a matron in black velvet, a sombre back- 
ground to her golden hair and clear bright eyes 
and cheeks ; but it was with a girl's impetuosity 
that she sprang forward when the door opened, 
and Mr. Victor Malreward was annomiced. 

''Ton delightful boy, to come so early! 
Stansfield will not be home till seven, and we 
shall have a good hour's talk alone together." 

However, the hour's talk did not prove so 
delightful as she had expected. Victor seemed 
depressed and abstracted, making spasmodic 
efforts to talk, and then relapsing into silence. 
Freddy, gazing earnestly at her brother, fsincied 
his £Gice looked worn and changed. '' Dear old 
fellow," she said at last, '' you are certainly low 
about something. What is it f Have you and 
Helen been quarrelling?" 

'' I think not," and a smile suddenly lighted 
up Victor s face. lavoluntarily he pressed the 
ring which she had given him— a posy ring, a 
broad band of dead gold, with this motto en- 
graved inside it in old English letters, '' Who 
shall separate us ?" 

The £ict was, Victor had by no means re- 
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covered, nor was he likely to do so for some 
time to come, the shock of Deverell's sudden 
departure. It had been one of the bitterest 
griefs of his life. He had received from him 
that morning a few .hurried lines written from 
Liverpool. "I am just going on board the 
steamer," were Deverell's words. "By the 
time you get this I shall have sailed for New 
York." So now Victor had lost even the faint 
hope that the keeper might repent his rashness 
and return. 

There was another cause for Victor's looking 
fretted and anxious. He had not received that 
other letter for which he was looking out by 
every post. Not a line had come from Mr. Mai* 
reward since they had parted three nights ago 
in the woods. And Victor was haunted by the 
terror that at any moment his father might re- 
appear. 

** I was a fool to give that promise not to tell 
Stansfield," thought he. " I have thrown away 
a valuable weapon of self-defence." 

Soon after, Stansfield came in, florid, suave, 
prosperous-looking as ever. Victor had not 
seen him since his meeting with Mr. Malreward, 
and he was so painfully conscious of the crime 
which his father had committed, and that Stans* 
field knew he was a forger, that for very shame 
the young man reddened, stammered^ looked 
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down, as he greeted his brother-in-law. The 
lawyer saw and noted everything. 

^^ He has been doing something he is ashamed 
o{y or I am very much mistaken. Well, he is a 
young man I shall never trust ftirther than I 
can see him." 

Stansfield smiled at his wife and took her 
hand in his. Freddy smiled at him in return, 
end they looked like the very happiest of mar- 
ried couples. But Victor noticed presently the 
change that came over Freddy ; she grew con- 
strained and silent ; she was not the same girl 
who had been talking and laughing with him 
before her husband came home. Perhaps he 
took his sister's part more than he was inclined 
to own to her — perhaps the consciousness that 
Stansfield [knew the stain which rested on his 
father irritated him — but Victor felt he had 
never liked his brother-in-law so little as he did 
that evening. 

When the long elaborate five courses had been 
at last got through — for though there was no 
other guest than Victor, the host always liked 
doing things in style — and they were dawdling 
over their dessert, Freddy suddenly saw her hus- 
band's eyes fixed upon her. " I know what that 
means," she thought. "I hope you are both 
coming with me to the drawing-room," she said; 
"it is really a farce your sitting here over 
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your wine, when Victor never takes any," 

" I see no reason, my love, why we should not 
conform to the usual customs of society" — and 
Stansfield rose, and opened the door for his wife, 
thus beautifully combining his marital rights 
with his gentlemanly duties. He sat down again 
and poured himself out another glass of sherry, 
"wath a self-satisfied smile. 

" Confound the fellow 1" thought Victor quite 
incensed. " I wish somebody would give him a 
good setting down." But not just then seeing 
his way to do it, he remained silent, until Stans- 
field made some remark about the estate, which 
• he answeredwith an irritation that did not escape 
thQ lawyer. " Do let us drop that everlasting 
•subject, I am sick of it. You know nothing 
more can be done until Mr. Malreward writes to 
me. For the life of me I can't think why he 
does not ;" and then remembering his promise, 
he reddened and bent down his head over his 
walnuts. 

Presently Victor looked up again and said 
abruptly, " Stansfield — ^Deverell has left me and 
gone to America." 

" Indeed, how is that I I thought he was just 
going to get married." 

" So he was — and I don't know any particu- 
lars, I was perfectly taken by surprise — ^but 
I believe he has had some quarrel with the girl's 
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femily-;rtbe Alresfordei, you know — ^and he was 
determined to throw everything up and emi- 
grate, and nothing I could do or say had any 
effect upon him. I have never felt more cut up 
about anything in my life." 

" Well now, Victor — " and Stansfield smiled a 
little scornfully — " romantic notions are all very 
well, but it cannot be a pleasant thing to have 
a man in his pecuUar position in one's near 
neighbourhood. Both for Frederica's sake and 
for Helen's — as we are to be so nearly con- 
nected — I am most thankful that he has left the 
place. There was no knowing at any moment 
that the secret of his birth might not come out. 
A man in that class is rather inclined to boast 
ofit than otherwise." 

** How little you understand 1" burst out Vior 
tor ; then he checked himself, and vehemently 
tugged at his moustache. " What was the use 
of talking to Stansfield I No wonder that Freddy 
found him obtuse and unsympathising ; what a 
wretched life she must have with the man." 

About an hour afterwards, Victor, longing to 
escape into more congenial society, was allowed 
to return to the drawing-room. Freddy was 
brooding over the fire, doing nothing ; but di- 
rectly Stansfield entered she hastily took up a 
morsel of embroidery, and pretended to be busy 
;py$r it, 
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Stansfield flattered himself that he had now 
thoroughly tamed this odd, impetuous, indepen- 
dent girl into a quiet, domesticated, submissive 
wife. Having been bewitched, almost irritated, 
into trying to win her, because she was totally 
unlike the other girls he knew — ^now that he had 
made her his wife he took pains to rub o£f her 
angles, to subdue her individuality, to press her 
down into the conventional mould of society, so 
that she might become as much like other mar- 
ried ladies as possible. He little guessed that 
the mind and character he so repressed, only 
turned inwards and grew all the stronger, but 
with a morbid, dangerous growth; that beneath 
her silence there sometimes raged passions which 
©ome day, when he least expected it, might, like 
a boiling torrent, burst their bounds. When 
Stansfield exerted his authority, as he was very 
fond of doing, Freddy generally submitted with- 
out a word. There was nothing she had more 
strongly impressed upon herself than the degra- 
dation of squabbles between husband and wife. 
Stansfield wanted to have his own way. Well, 
let him have it, and much good might it do him, 
but she would not lower her dignity by quarrel- 
ling with him; nothing was worth it. Nor was it 
Freddy's nature to coax and flatter and wheedle, 
and win him by ignoble motives to do what he 
never would have yielded to any appeals to his 
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reason or sense of justice* " No," she thought 
with a quiet scorn, " be may hold the harem 
theory about women, I do not. The world will 
never get any purer so long as women are 
taught that the sole object of their existence is 
to please men." And so, he might in petty, gall- 
ing ways interfere with her personal liberty, 
his presence might seem to pervade her whole 
life, until at times she felt suffocated, but her 
soul and mind he never should control. Un- 
doubtedly Stansfield was master, for the inferior 
partner always rules in the household, the su- 
perior will rather yield in trifles than dispute 
about them. 

. Victor had been several days in Oxford. He 
had hardly settled down to work again; he 
had many -friends to look up, and much talking 
about the past vacation to be done. Amidst 
all the hearty greetings which he received and 
gave, the miserable thought would sometimes 
cross his mind — " What would they say if they 
knew that I was the son of a forger V* But he 
tried to comfort himself — ^notwithstanding Mr. 
Malreward's reminder that the bond between 
them could never be broken, and that whatever 
sins he committed his son must help him pay 
the penalty of them — ^Victor told himself that, 
after all, every man is judged according to his 
own works, not the works of any other man. 
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Victor's rooms were little altered since we 
saw them last, only the photograph of the Rec- 
tor of Tregalva was deposed from its place 
above the bedroom mantelpiece, and one of 
Helen Erie set up instead; and Arthur Byrne 
only smiled at his degradation, remembering 
the words : ^' For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and mother — ^^ 

One morning, soon afber his return to Oxford, 
Victor found a packet of letters on his table. 
He tossed them over eagerly. " Still none from 
Mr. Malreward. This is getting more and 
more extraordinary. And not one from Helen. 
Well, I must not be exacting, but I did hope — 
I have not heard from her for more than a 
week. One from Uncle Arthur, at all events ; 
be never fails me," and Victor tore open and 
read a genial, amusing letter, some passages of 
which made him laugh heartily* It was a long 
time before he laughed again. He looked over 
the rest. " No end of tradesmen's circulars^ as 
usual : and I declare — here is a letter from dear 
old Freddy I how did I come to overlook it I" 

** Arbutus Villa, Donnistone, Oct. 15tL 

**Mt darling Victor, — ^We are in great 
trouble. You must get leave of absence, and 
come home again immediately. Mr. Malreward 
has been at the Court, and has met with a 
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severe accident; not a moment is to be lost. 
Telegraph what train yon are coming by; I 
will meet you at Malreward station and tell 
yon all the particulars. I cannot write more 
now. Your loving sister, 

" FRBaJDT." 

Then followed a few lines, evidently dashed 
oflf in still greater hurry and perturbation, with 
a splash on the paper that looked like a tear. 

"P.S. — Stansfield has just come in again, and 
he says I cannot meet you at the station, he 
will do so himself." 

« 

Victor was in a state of bewilderment and 
excitement when, that afternoon, he sprang 
from the railway carriage upon the little plat- 
form of Malreward station. He noticed, half- 
unconsdously, that the superintendent and the 
porter neglected the other passengers and their 
luggage to stare at him in a curious, won* 
dering, awe-stricken way ; but he pushed past 
them to where the dignified Mr. Erie stood, a 
little in the background, with a face as solemn^ 
ly business-like as that of a judge at Assizes. 

" How is he ? What has happened to him t** 
Victor began impetuously ; but Stansfield took 
him by the arm, and with the whispered words, 
*^Come along the road, I cannot talk to you 
bere^^' he hurried him out through the station, 
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and away from a group of country people who 
stood staring and gossiping and shaking their 
heads. 

They walked a few yards in silence ; long 
purple shadows and moist brown leaves lay 
across their road, beside them were the grey 
mottled trunks of beech trees, and overhead 
green and golden clouds of foliage. Then,, in 
almost the same spot, as Victor remembered 
afterwards, in which Deverell had told him of 
the death of Harry Malreward, the son and heir, 
which death had altered the whole course of 
Victor's life, Stansfield spoke these words: 
" It is a much worse accident than you imagine. 
I would not let Freddy tell you in her letter. 
But — ^Victor, your father is no more." 

There was a start, a quiver, but not a word 
of reply. Victor could not speak, his heart 
bounded with a relief — a rapture he dared not 
ow^n even to himself. To have feared he knew 
not what fresh misery and shame, and then to 
hear that he was free — free for the rest of his 
life 1 Then tha reaction came, and he shudder- 
ed all over. What had he been doing? He 
had been rejoicing at his father's death I 

Stansfield went on in his grave deliberate 
way — " It is a most shocking affair altogether. 
You see we cannot teU exactly how he met 
with this accident which has proved fatal. Last 
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evemng, joflt as I was leaving my office, one of 
the woodmen onyonr &ther'8 estate came msk- 
ing in, with a most scared and bewildered man- 
ner, to tell me that he had fonnd Mr. Mahreward 
Ajiug dead in the old quarry below Southwood ; 
you remember the spot» I daresay? On one 
side, yon know, the qnany is level with the 
lane leading to Dormer Farm, hot on the other 
side the ground rises at least twelve feet above 
it, qnite precipitonsly, in £aict» It was jnst 
under the steep side of the qnarry that he was 
fonnd* I gave notice to the police, sent for Bad- 
diffis, and we went all together to the spot. Mr. 
Mahreward had evidently been dead several 
days, perhaps a week* The only marks of vio- 
lence abont him were a bmise on his shonlder, 
and a deep indentation at the side of his head. 
These might have been produced by his fidling 
upon the rongh groond of the qnarry firom the 
height above, or^-they might not. The question 
remains — how didhe meet withhis death ? Didhe 
fall accidentally into the qnarry ? Was he pushed 
in T fle was not robbed, his watch and diamond 
ring, and a sum of money in his pocket, were all 
found upon him ; he was not robbed, that is cer- 
tain ; but — 1009 he murdered T* 

Victor had listened to this story in silence, bat 
all the while his &C6 had been growing whiter, 
till every drop of blood had left it ; his eyes di- 
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lated with an increasing horror, till, at the last 
fiolemnly spoken words, he wrenched away his 
arm from Stansfield, and staggered half across 
the road. 

** Not murdered ! No, no I for God's sake, man, 
don't say that I'* 

"And why should I not say it?" returned 
Stansfield's calm, pitiless voice. 

**1 can't — ^I can't go on, I feel quite sick." 
The road just there was bounded by a low 
wall, and on this Victor dropped down. With 
his elbows on his knees, and his face hidden in 
his hands, he rocked himself to and fro ; great 
drops started out upon his forehead. And all 
the while Stansfield looked him through and 
through with cold clear eyes, as a surgeon, who 
cared for nothing but science, might watch the 
agonies of a patient under the knife. 

" Well," the lawyer said at last, " of course it 
is very natural that you should feel the shock a 
great deal; but you ought to remember how 
much devolves upon you now, and all that you 
have to do. The inquest is to be held to* 
morrow." 

" The inquest I" Victor took his hands from 
before his face, and stared at his brother-in-law 
with blank, bewildered eyes, and yet eyes tha^ 
seemed conscious all the time of some ghastly, 
half comprehended terror. " The inquest ! and 
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then it will aU come out," he said slowly,, under 
his breath. Then suddenly, as if some great 
emergency had given him strength, he rose, 
trembling all over, and took Stansfield's arm 
9.gain. " Let us walk on/* he said, trying to 
speak calmly. "Look here, Stansfield, there 
must not be an inquest. Manage it somehow 
for me; it must be aU hushed up; do you 
understand r' 

. " I understand," replied the lawyer, in a hard 
matter-of-fact tone, " that you are quite unfit to 
do or think of anything until you have recovered 
yourself a little. You don't know what you are 
saying ; and really, for your own sake, you had 
better be silent." 

Victor made no answer, and as they walked 
on he seemed to be pondering deeply. The one 
awful thought which at the first moment had 
stunned him, now sharpened all his faculties to 
understand the situation, and to act upon it. At 
last he said, " What is your opinion as to the 
cause of my father's death I" 

"Well," answered Stansfield, who was in- 
tending just then to ask questions, rather than 
to answer them, "I cannot form any settled 
opinion until I have further evidence to go upon ; 
but I have my suspicions. And so, it appears, 
have youJ' 

Stansfield turned sharply round, and looked 
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Victor full in the face. Victor's eyes fell ; the 
blood rushed back to his cheeks ; he muttered 
doggedly, " I have said nothing — ^I have im- 
plicated no one." ^ 

*' Now, look here, Victor, as Mr. Malreward's 
son-in-law, and I presume I may say your legal 
adviser " 

" Of course, of course," replied Victor. 

"It is my painfiil duty to ask you a few 
questions, and yours to candidly answer them. 
What reason did Mark Deverell give you for 
leaving England?" 

" I thought I told you — ^that he had had a quar- 
rel with the Alresfords." 

" And was there anything in his words or 
manner which led you then, or leads you now, 
to suspect that he was not telling you the whole 
truth I" 

Victor made no answer. Stansfield felt the 
hand resting on his arm tremble violently. The 
lawyer looked at his brother-in-law with fixed 
inquiring eyes, and at last Victor said, in a sort 
of desperation, '* I really don't see that I am 
bound to answer your questions." 

" You are not bound to answer my questions, 
certainly. But Temember you will be sworn to 
answer the Coroner's. And don't you think you 
had better put me in possession beforehand of 
all the evidence you will have to give at the 
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inquest to-morrow t After all,'* said Stansfield 
with a shrug of his shoulders, " nothing you can 
say will do Mark Deverell any harm. He is half 
way across the Atlantic by this time." For those 
were pre-cable days ; and once a criminal had s^t 
sail from Liverpool, he was safe. 

" Yes, thank God for that 1" replied Victor, 
unconscious of the admission he was making. 
*^ But it is a dreadful thing to blacken a man's 
character when he is not at hand to defend him- 
self." 

" If Deverell chooses to leave the country un- 
der the most suspicious circumstances possible, 
his character must take care of itself. Depend 
upon it, my dear fellow, speaking the truth 
never injured anybody more than he or she de- 
served. It is your duty to society to make 
known every circumstance which has come to 
your knowledge connected with your father's 
death, and Deverell's disappearance. And it is 
* your duty to your family to show some regard 
to your father's memory-notto aeem anxious, to 
say the very least, to shield the man you yourself 
suspect of being his murderer." 

" No, no, Stansfield, for heaven's sake don't 
say that I The utmost I for one moment sus- 
pected was, that there had been a violent quar- 
rel between them — ^tbat Mr.Malreward had some- 
how irritated him beyond all bearing — that 
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Deverell had struck him, and he fell. He never 
intended to do it — he was the kindest-hearted 
fellow, only hasty at times." 

Then Victor suddenly paused. The thought 
rushed over him, "Why, it might have been my- 
self I" He remembered what he had said and felt 
during his last interview with Mr. Malreward. 
" Say that again and I will kill you 1" had been 
his actual words. He had all but raised his hand 
to strike his father, and Deverell — ^probably un- 
der similarly great provocation— had done it. 
Only the merest chance, or rather the mercy of 
God, had saved him from being what Deverell 
was — a parricide escaping from the hands of jus- 
tice. He shuddered ; it was as if he had a glimpse 
into hell. 

Then a forlorn hope gave him a momentary 
relief. " After all, what reason have we to sup- 
pose that Deverell was not speaking the truth, 
when he said his quan*el with the Alresfords 
was the cause of his leaving England f " 

" This reason — that the Alresfords have • 
positively stated to me that no quarrel or cause 
of quarrel existed between them ; that on the 
evening of the 6th of October Deverell parted 
on the best of terms with the whole family ; 
that they saw and heard nothing more of him 
until the morning of the 9th, when Lucy Alres- 

f2 
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ford received a few incoherent lines, written by 
him from Liverpool, accusing himself of break- 
ing her heart, and blighting her life, and so 
forth, but that he felt he was not fit to be her 
husband, and that therefore he had left the 
country for ever, winding up with blessings, 
and hopes that she might soon meet someone 
more worthy of her, and all that kind of thing. 
Of course the poor girl is half distracted, and 
does not know what to think ; but her father 
thinks the same as I do, and as you cannot 
help doing." 

Victor said no more. He felt that his last 
hope was gone. He groaned to himself, "It 
is too awful. I don't know how to bear it. 
My poor old Deverell I" 

Stansfield had always considered that Victor's 
friendship with Deverell was a sign of the 
young Squire's taste for low company. He said 
very gravely, " It hardly matters how you talk to 
rae, but I hope you will have the decency to re- 
• strain youraelf a little in public, and not seem to 
be ready to fraternize with the man who to all 
appearances killed your father — though whether 
deliberately, or in the heat of passion, does not 
yet appear. Let the secret of his birth remain 
a secret. Remember .the honour of your family ; 
remember your sister — and Helen." 

If it had not been for that last word, it is 
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probable that Victor would have burst into some 
angry retort. As it was, he simply dropped 
Stansfield's arm, and walked on in silence. 

The lawyer said presently, in a much gentler 
tone — he had no intention of breaking, by any 
harshness on his own part, any of the fine threads 
he was weaving round his brother-in-law — 
" Come, my dear -fellow, you must not be of- 
fended with anything I have thought it my duty 
to say. I am a much older man than you are, 
you know, and your solicitor, not to mention 
other ties. My only desire is to help you in this 
terrible family trouble which has fallen upon 
both of us. Let us be perfectly frank with each 
other. There are reasons which make it a matter 
of astonishment to me that your father ventured 
to return to Malreward Court. Were you aware 
that he had done so ?" 

Victor turned scarlet, hesitated, finally, re- 
membering what were those reasons of which 
Stansfield spoke, and that he had shown Mr. 
Malreward great forbearance at a time when he 
was not, or appeared likely to be, connected 
with him by marriage, and longing, in his grief 
and bewilderment, for the counsel of a sensible 
man like Stansfield, he determined to tell him 
all. No, not quite all. There were certain 
words he had uttered to his father, which were 
now between himself and God, which respect 
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for the dead would restrain him from confessing, 
save to Him alone. 

" Well, Stansfield, various little circumstances 
led me to suspect that Mr. Malreward was in the 
neighbourhood, and on the evening of the 6th, 
I think it was, yes, the 6th, certainly, just as it 
was getting dusk, I met him quite accidentally 
in South wood. I asked him why he came home 
secretly, and after a time he told me — you know 
what, Stansfield." And Victor looked down in 
shame and confusion. 

" Yes, I know," replied Stansfield, very kindly, 
for here he could fully understand and sympa- 
thise with Victor s emotion. " Never mind, Vic- 
tor. That secret, at all events, shall be buried 
with him." 

** Well, then I wanted to know how he dared 
run the risk of returning to England, and he told 
me he must have more money. I was not in- 
clined to listen to him at first, but referred him 
to you; however, in the end we came to an 
agreement. He pledged himself to return to the 
Continent at once, and I pledged myself to keep 
the fact of his visit to England a secret ; he pro- 
mised not to molest me in the possession of the 
estate, and in return he was to have an income 
of £800 a year for the ftiture. We parted on 
good terms, with the understanding he was to 
start for Paris the following day, and to write 
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to me as soon as he got there; and ever since I 
have been looking for his letter which never 

came, little thinking " And Victor abruptly 

broke off. 

" And was this all that passed between your 
father and you I" 

^' I — I have told yon the subject of our con- 
versation. It is impossible to remember every 
word we said." 

Of course Stansfield saw that there was still 
something left unrevealed. But he said no more 
for the present. 

By this time they had reached Malreward 
Court. Very silent did the old house appear in 
the autumnal sunshine ; every window was 
shrouded with a bUnd or shutter. Not a human 
being, not a sound of life seemed anywhere 
about the place. The still, golden brightness of 
the afternoon, the calm decaying trees, the hectic 
flush of colour, the fallen leaves everywhere, the 
subdued and pensive song of a solitary thrush 
— all smote Victor with a sense of unutterable 
melancholy. " How it all reminds me of the day 
I came here first, just after Harry died. They 
have brought my father's body home, I suppo se V 

"Yes, it is lying there, in his own room." 

It and his — strange medley of pronouns 1 
His — the living, breathing man of the past. It 
— the senseless, decaying body of the present. 
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The old servants came forward with a sub- 
dued bustle and agitation, to receive the new 
Lord of the Manor, curious to see how he looked 
and how he bore himself, somewhat perturbed 
about their own future, and anxious to worship 
the rising sun. He spoke to them kindly, but 
with a hurried, absent manner ; and when Mrs. 
Jennings began to make some clumsj excuses 
for having denied all knowledge of Mr. Malre- 
ward's return, he hastily silenced her. " Never 
mind; it is better to say nothing more about that." 

The lawyer sat with him an hour or two, and 
helped him to make the necessary arrangements 
respecting the inquest to-morrow. They dis- 
cussed the ch&nces for and against the bringing 
in of a verdict of Accidental Death, and Stans- 
field at last succeeded in getting Victor to com- 
mit himself to ari opinion of DeverelFs guilt. 
He did not say so to his brother-in-law, but the 
lawyer believed that popular feeling was already 
so much excited with regard to the keeper, that 
the only way in which the family could guard 
themselves against all suspicion of having con- 
nived at his escape — ^a suspicion which, among 
other unpleasant consequences, would probably 
have led to the fact of his near relationship being 
discovered — the only way the family could guard 
themselves against this suspicion was to swim 
with the stream, and to openly proclaim Deve- 
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rell to be Mr. Malreward's murderer, who had 
unhappily escaped from justice. 

Stansfield really felt sorry for the poor young 
Squire. He thought of the day, not three weeks 
ago, that they had all gone shooting together, 
Victor, Deverell, and himself. What bright, 
boyish spirits Victor had been in 1 — ^how he had 
laughed and whistled as they went along 1 — 
how Deverell had borne himself with a frank, 
honest, confident air, no longer the sombre, 
moody man he had been in Mr. Malreward's 
day, the tierce head-keeper, whose mere look 
had struck terror into trespassers — ^how, though 
head-keeper still, a smile, a glance had once 
passed between himself and the young Squire, 
which told of their peculiar terms of friendship. 
Between that day and this what a black gulf 
there lay of mystery and crime ! Stansfield 
felt really sorry for the young Squire, whose 
coming into his kingdom was in a manner so 
tragic and blopd-stained, so made notorious by 
the gossip and clamour of half the county. 
Everybody was talking of Mr. Malreward's 
dreadful end. The mere finding of a dead man 
in a lonely and disused quarry, the mystery of 
how he came there — whether he had fallen acci- 
dentally, when tipsy, everybody charitably add- 
ed ; whether he had met with foul play, and if 
so, by whom, and for what motive — was a feast 
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for those vultures, the scandal-mongers of a 
country town. But added to all this, the corpse 
was that of Mr. Malreward, a man who all his 
life long had lived in the odour of disreputable- 
ness — about whom, foul, wicked stories had al- 
ways hung, as mould and cobwebs hang about 
dark and decaying places — who three years ago 
had disappeared from his home, no one knew 
why, and now had as stealthily come home 
again, but only, as it seemed, to die ; and it 
was no wonder that excitement and curiosity 
raged like an epidemic fever. Amidst all the 
hum of gossip, one ominous question began to 
be heard more and more loudly, "What has 
become of Mark Deverell, the Malreward head- 
keeper f ' 

Something in Victor's worn, white, exhaust- 
ed looks, moved Stansfield, and he advised him 
to take some refreshment. " I cannot eat — I 
should be choked if I did.'' 

" Then have a glass or two of wine, Victor. 
You are looking wretchedly ill." 

** No, most certainly not. If I were to touch 
wine in the state I am now, I could not answer 
for myself where I should end. Total abstin- 
ence is my only chance of salvation. I have 
known that a long time." Then he added, 
bitterly — ** I never thought to make that con- 
fession to you, Stansfield. But you have it 
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now, and yon can do what yon like with it." 

" I shall never think of it again," said Stans- 
field, courteonsly. •' If there is nothing more 
that I can do for you now, I think I will go 
home. I shall be with yon again early to-mor- 
row morning." 

" If you have no objection, Stansfield, I shall 
ride over to your house after dark. I really 
don't think I can stand the whole evening here 
alone." 

Stansfield, as he usually did, wished Victor 
anywhere but at Arbutus Villa, but he could 
not but answer, " Come by all means. But " — 
he hesitated — ** I need hardly caution you to be 
careful what you say before Frederica. I do 
not wish my wife to know more about this ter- 
rible affair than is absolutely imavoidable." 

" Certainly the caution is hardly needed," was 
Victor's somewhat haughty answer. ('* As if I 
did not understand and consider Freddy more 
than you do 1" thought he.) 

Victor wrote two hurried letters, one to Helen, 
one to his uncle, to acquaint them with Mr. Mal- 
reward's death. He said merely that the cause 
of his death appeared to be the fall into the 
quarry. Not even to the Rector did he men- 
tion his suspicions of Mark Deverell. He had 
been lying upon the library sofa for about half 
an hour — for by this time he had a racking 
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headache — ^nd had fallen into an uneasy doze, 
when Jennings came in and said, " Please, Mr. 
Victor, George Hoskins wants to speak to you." 

"Who? — what? George Hoskins 1 — that 
under-keeper that I discharged the other day ? 
Confound his impudence I — send him about his 
business 1" 

Victor was trying to compose himself to sleep 
again, when Jennings entered once more. 
" Very sorry, sir," he said, apologetically, " but 
he says he won't go away without seeing you, 
and nothing I can do will make him. He says 
he has come about something most important." 

" Send him about his business, do you hear 
me I" cried Victor, half beside himself with fa- 
tigue and nervous irritability. '*Tell him, if 
•he comes bothering me again, I will send the 
police after him. And look here, Jennings, don't 
come into the room again, whatever happens." 

Jennings, by repeating his young master's 
threat, at last got rid of the late under-keeper. 
Hoskins went off muttering, '^ Send the police 
after me, will yer, young Squire ! — much more 
likely have 'em after yourself." 

Victor spent a few hours with the Erles that 
evening — hours melancholy and constrained 
enough. Still, it was better than remaining in 
the great, gloomy, echoing Malreward Court, 
where the air seemed thick with ghastly ru- 
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mours and forecastings, and the dead body of 
Mr. Malreward lay awaiting the inquest, which, 
to Victor's morbidly-excited imagination, was a 
very Day of Judgment, on the morrow. Fred- 
dy, though she had not seen her father since 
she was a baby, was of course shocked and 
scared at the family tragedy, little as she 
guessed Victor's fears and suspicions. She 
said very little to her brother ; she instinctively 
felt that what he wanted that evening was to 
have the comfort of human companionship, and 
yet to be allowed to sit silent. She exerted 
herself to talk to Stansfield upon trivial sub- 
jects, in order that Victor might be left in peace. 
But now and then her eyes, full of unutterable 
sympathy, would rest upon the younger man, 
who sat with his pale, worn face bowed down, 
brooding over the fire ; her voice, when she did 
address him, was modulated with such tender- 
ness, she showed such tact, such thoughtfulness 
for his comfort, that Stansfield at last could 
bear it no longer. 

" I don't wish to drive you away, Victor ; 
pray stay as long as you like ; but it is past 
eleven o'clock, and I really think, my love — " he 
said to Freddy — " you had better go to bed." 

Freddy returned her husband's look with a 
sort of flame in her eyes and on her cheeks. 
^' Excuse me, Stansfield, as long as my brother 
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is here I shall remain with him. It is little 
enough that I see of him as it is." ('* Thanks to 
you," she was ready to add). 

Victor arose instantly, with a vague sense of 
annoyance, of being: somehow a bone of conten- 
tion between the married pair. "I am very 
sorry to have kept you up, I had no idea it was 
so late. Good night, darling," and he kissed 
Freddy. " Good night, Stansfield," very cold- 
ly ; " pray don't trouble yourself to come to the 
door." 

As Victor was riding home that pitch-dark 
night, and had just struck into a narrow lane, a 
man suddenly sprung out of the hedge and 
seized Boadicea by the bridle. 

" What do you want, fellow ? let go I " Vic- 
tor thought he was in for an encounter with 
some modem shabby representative of the an- 
cient order of highwaymen. He instinctively 
changed his hold on his whip, bringing the 
handle, a heavy silver one, uppermost ; and he 
kept a sharp look-out for the enemy's counter 
weapon, which appeared — so far as he could 
judge in the darkness — ^to be merely a stick cut 
out of the hedge. 

Then a thick, surly voice, which he at once 
recognized to be that of George Hoskins, an- 
swered — " I have been waiting here these hours 
for you, young Squire, and now you had best 
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stop and hear what I've got to say, or 'twill be 
the worse for you to-morrow, I know something 
about you as ^" 

**Get out •of my way, or I will ride over 
you," Victor, irritated beyond all bearing at this 
persistent insolence, brought his whip-handle 
down upon the knuckles of the hand which 
grasped his reins. Hoskins let them drop with 
an oath, Boadicea sprang forward, and in an- 
other moment Victor was galloping along the 
lane. 

By the time he reached the Court, however, 
Victor felt a little vexed with himself for his 
impetuosity. " I might as well have listened to 
what he had to say. He must have had some 
strong motive for so perseveringly seeking me. 
I cannot for the life of me imagine what he 
wanted. Could he have had something to tell 
me about Deverell ? Well, I suppose all that 
there is to be known will be made known — to- 
morrow." And again Victor shivered with the 
thought of that dreadftil to-morrow, when, as it 
seemed to him, " the secrets of all hearts would 
be disclosed." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The breath 
Of accusation kills an innocent name, 
And leaves for lame acquittal the poor life, 
Which is a false mask without it. 'Tis most false 
That I am guilty of foul parricide. 

Shellet. 

rpHE inquest was being held in the dining-room 
1 of Malre ward Court ; the jury had viewed 
the body of the late Squire, the woodman who 
had found the corpse, Dr. Radcliffe, and the 
policeman who. had been summoned, had given 
their brief and simple evidence ; the Jennings' 
had borne witness to Mr. Malreward's unex- 
pected return home on the night of the 5th of 
October, and the strict commands he had laid 
upon them to keep secret the fact of his being 
in the house ; and now the turn for the son and 
heir had come, and Victor was summoned into 
the presence of the Coroner and the jury. Dr. 
Badcliffe and Stansfield Erie. 

The young master of the house stood to be 
sworn, examined, and to be dismissed when 
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they had done with him, before these men, 
seated in his own dining-room, representatives 
of the law, which is above every man. He was 
very pale, there was a slight tremor in his 
voice ; but he was self-possessed and clear- 
headed, being conscious of the importance of the 
inquiry, which might lead to the branding or the 
clearing of Mark Deverell's name. The Coroner, 
a Mr. Netherby, a hard-featured, somewhat 
sharp-spoken man, began by asking Victor 
when and where he had last seen the deceased 
Mr. Malreward. 

To which he replied what we know already, 
between five and six o'clock on the evening of 
the 6th of that month, in that part of the covers 
known as Southwood. The conversation be- 
tween them lasted, as far as he could judge, 
about half an hour, and turned upon private 
family matters connected with the re-settlement 
of the estate. He had seen or heard nothing 
more of the deceased until he had received a 
letter from his sister, Mrs. Stansfield Erie, in- 
forming him of the fact that his father had met 
with an accident. 

" Did you meet with any person on your way 
to or from Southwood the evening of your 
meeting with the deceased?" The question 
being answered in the negative, the Coroner 
proceeded, "Had you reason to suppose that 
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an J other person was in or near the wood at the 
timer' 

Victor paused a moment. " I heard the report 
of a double-barrelled gun in Southwood, as I was 
crossing the park on my way thither." Then 
he coloured and bit his lip, for he saw that he 
bad made an unlucky admission. 

The Coroner instantly took advantage of it. 
" What person or persons employed or residing 
on the Mahreward estate are in the habit of 
carrying a double-barrelled gun f 

** Besides myself^ no one that I am aware ofi 
excepting Mark Deverell, the head-keeper." 

" Do neither of the under-keepers ever carry 
a double-barrelled gun f 

" I have never seen either of them with one." 

" What time on the evening of the 6th did 
you return to the Court 1" 

"About seven, so far as I can remember — 
yes, it was seven, I know. I recollect Jennings 
complaining that the fish was spoilt by my being 
half an hour late for dinner ; and I had ordered 
it that day for half-past six." 

" After your interview >^dth the deceased, when 
and where did you see Mark Deverell, the head- 
gamekeeper 1" 

" On the following evening, at his lodge." 

" Did he then tell you of his intention of going 
to America t" 
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"He did.'' 

" What reason did he give for it I" 

" That he had offended or had quarrelled with 
Mr. Alreeford, or some member of his family." 

*^ Did 70a believe that reason to be the true 
one r 

*^ I did— at the time." 

" But yon do not now t" 

** No — ^that is, 1 cannot say positively. I have 
had no commnnication with Mr. Alresfbrd, or 
with any of his family." And then Vickor 
looked imploringly at the farmer, who was fore- 
man of the jury, hoping that he would ask him 
some question which would show that the Alres^ 
fords were in possession of fresh evidence 
favourable to Deverell ; but Alresford only 
looked upon the floor, with an anxious and de- 
sponding face. 

" Did Mark Deverell give you any reason to 
suppose that he had had a disagreement with 
any other person?" 

" Certainly notr^ Of that I am positive." 

" Where did you part from him on the even- 
ing of the 7th J" 

" At the door of the lodge." 

** Have you since then had any communica- 
tion whatever with him f " 

•* I have merely received a few lines written 

g2 
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by him from Liverpool, just as he was going on 
board the New York steamer." 

** Can you produce that letter ?" 

" No. Thinking it of no consequence, I de- 
stroyed it just before I went up to Oxford the 
other day." Victor tried to speak in a careless 
tone — ^he was conscious that, as Stansfield had 
told him last evening, he had done the most 
damaging thing possible for Deverell's charao- 
ter and his own credit in tearing up that little 
note. 

** I think we have no ftirther questions to put 

to you at present, Mr. Malreward," said the 

Coroner, after closely examining Victor as to 

the contents of Deverell's letter. 

• • • 

' Victor bowed. As he was leaving the room, 

he heard the Coroner say, " Call George Hos* 
kins." He was startled as he crossed the hall, 
to meet the late under-keeper, who gave him a 
triumphant leer. ^^Fool that I was not to let 
him speak to me last night," thought the young 
Squire ; ^' not of course that it would have done 
any good, except saving me this horrible sus- 
pense. He has some fresh evidence to give 
about poor Deverell, that is certain." 

As Victor sat alone in the library, with the 
sensations of one who had been skating on thin 
ice, trying to speculate as to what Hoskins could 
possibly have to say, trying to recall all that he 
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himself had said, two contradictory thoughts 
possessed him— "After all, whatever evidence 
may be brought to light, Deverell is on his way 
to America, safe out of the clutches of the law." 
And then a sad, despairing feeling — " Whatever 
verdict they may give, it cannot alter the fact 
— if it be a fact — ^that Deverell, the dearest, 
kindest fellow that ever lived, is guilty of a 
tremendous crime." 

In about a quarter of an hour's time, Victor 
was recalled to the dining-room. As he entered, 
he became conscious that something startling 
and unexpected had happened. There seemed 
a stir of excitement and curiosity in the very 
air ; the jurymen looked at the young Squire^ 
not only as though they had never seen him 
before, but as though he were a novel and por- 
tentous monster. It was Stansfield's look, how- 
ever, which alarmed Victor. Never before had 
he seen the lawyer so perturbed — his face was 
red, his eyehroZ were knitted, he was biting 
his nailB furiously-always with him a token of 
extreme annoyance. As Victor advanced, Stans- 
field raised his head, and fixed his eves upon 
him with a hard, penetrating, menacing stere. 
Dr. Radcliffe bent forward, with a most sorrow- 
ful, wondering, anxious face. Mr. Netherby, 
hardened to surprises and sensational incidents, 
alone looked unmoved as the young Squire, his 
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heart beating very fest, aware that some crisis 
was at hand, again walked up the room. 

** Mr. Malreward, it is necessary to ask yon a 
few more questions. Before I do so, I must 
caution you to be very care&l as to your state- 
ments, as they may be used against you." 

** Used against me /" thought Victor. " What 
on earth does he mean ? It cannot be that I 
am accused of withholding any &cts about 
Deverell 1" 

« During the whole of your interview with 
the deceased on the evening of the 6th inst., 
were you and he on perfectly friendly terms to- 
gether!" 

Victor started, a horror and bewilderment 
came over him, as if that thin ice of which I 
have spoken had suddenly cracked at his feet, 
and he had glimpsed black, fathomfess depths 
below. 

*'He — ^he certainly said one or two things 
that rather provoked me. We were quite friends 
again when we parted — quite." 

"Recollect you are upon your oath. Did 
you, or did you not, in answer to some remark 
of the deceased, say, ^ If you repeat those words 
I will kill you!'" 

Victor sprung back as if Mr. Netherby had 
fired a pistol in his face. Then he stood staring 
at him, his eyes dilated, his lips parted, his face 
like death. 
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Stansfield here whispered something to the 
Coroner, who immediately said—" You are not 
bound to answer this question, Mr. Malreward. 
But I wish to give you the opportunity of deny- 
ing upon oath the fact of your using those 
words or words similar to them, if it is possible 
for you to so." 

Victor's eyes fell; his head drooped, he clasp- 
ed his hands together ; tlius he stood before 
them all, put to open shame. In those few mo- 
ments, while every eye was fixed upon him, 
while the silence was so deep that no one seem- 
ed to breathe, and the ticking of the clock upon 
the mantelpiece, and the sighing of the trees out- 
of-doors in the autumnal wind, seemed to have 
become loud and distinct voices — ^Victor had 
some foretaste of that awfal day when, as we 
are told, the soul stands naked before its 
Judge, and the multitudes of accusing witness- 
ing spirits, when the words which were whis- 
pered in the ear are proclaimed upon the house- 
top, and the sins which were done in dark- 
ness are set in the light of the countenance of 
God. At last he raised his head, and with the 
hot blood burning his cheeks, his forehead, his 
very neck, he looked the Coroner steadily in the 
fiekce and said, with a sad solemn simplicity, " I 
did speak those words to my fitther. I am very 
sorry for them now." 
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^* And will you admit that he said, ^ I believe 
you want to murder me/ and that you replied, 
* I believe- you want to drive me to it ' t'* 

" Yes, that is quite true." 

*' Did you tell the deceased also that there 
never would be any peace for you as long as he 
was alive? I must again caution you to be 
careful in all your answers." 

"I can only say that it is all true.'* And 
then all at once Victor gave a little smothered 
cry, as though the torture were growing more 
than he could endure. 

Mr. Netherby went straight on, whilst Dr. 
Badcliffe threw himself back in his chair, with 
a sigh of relief; and Stansfield fidgetted, frown- 
ed, and bit his nails to the quick. " Will you 
state what was the cause of dispute between 
yourself and the deceased!" 

" I — I would rather not answer that question." 

Here Mr. Alresford put an eager enquiry. 
** But, you said, Mr. yictor, that you and your 
father were quite friends when you parted I" 

" Yes, when we parted, we were." 

The Coroner resumed : " Can you indicate the 
exact spot in Southwood at which you parted 
from the deceased!" 

^* As far as 1 can remember, it was near the 
little shedwhere the watchers occasionally sleep." 

There was a sort of thrill, '^ sensation in the 
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court," as newspapers say. For the quarry in 
which Mr. Malreward's body had been found was 
not a hundred yards from that spot. 

" When you went into Southwood that even- 
ing, did you carry with you any gun, stick, or 
any other weapon ?" 

"No," Victor answered wonderingly. Then 
suddenly it rushed upon him what it all meant — - 
the stern minuteness of the Coroner's enquiries, 
the gloomy, doubtful, adverse &ces round him, 
Stansfield's savage, humiliated look, as if a wild 
beast in him had been aroused and baited. Vic- 
tor sprang forward. " Is it possible that — ^you 
think I " 

He was conscious that Stansfield, as if he 
could control himself no longer, had started up, 
and was saying something to him in a quick, 
imperative voice; then everything wavered, 
faded away, there was a strange roaring sound 
in his ears, and he dropped back into a chair. 

He soon became aware that Dr. Badcliffe was 
with one hand holding a tumbler of water to 
his Kps, and with the other was feeling the flut- 
tering pulse at his wrist. " Drink this ; you 
will be better directly, my dear boy," said the 
doctor very kindly. 

Victor gulped down a few mouthfuls of water, 
sighed several times, opened his eyes, and came 
back to life and feeling — ^and the rack. He was 
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granted a few moments' respite, and then Mr. 
Netherby, who was '^ quite used to all that kind 
of thing," as he told Stansfield afterwards, went 
on with his questions quite unmoved. Victor 
had to so throuerh a minute examination re- 
specting his proceedings from the time at which 
he left Mr. Malreward in Southwood, until the 
time at which he met Mark Deverell at the 
lodge. At last he was dismissed, and weak, 
giddy, staggering, like some prisoner of the 
Inquisition just released from torture, he went 
back to the library, and unconscious that he waa 
dosely observed by the policeman who had been 
in attendance throughout the inquest, he shut 
the door, and threw himself down on the sofa 
in a state of utter collapse. 

As soon as Victor had left the dining-room, 
Jennings was recalled, and questioned as to 
the exact hour at which his young master had 
returned to the Court on the evening of the 6th. 
Then he was asked whether Mr. Victor Malre- 
ward had appeared at all agitated when he 
came in. 

" Well, rather," Jennings replied ; " as though 
fae had had a shock or fright, or something ; 
and when I told him he was half an hour late, 
and dinner was getting cold, he said it didn't 
matter; he didn't want no dinner I" said the 
butler, with a note of exclamation. 
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" Was his dress in any way disordered; did 
he look as though he had been fighting or stmg* 
gling? Were there any marks upon his clothes, 
as of mud or blood ?" 

**God bless you, sir, noT cried Jennings, 
scared and scandalized. ^* Nothing of the kind, 
I swear to it," 

The next witness that was summoned was 
young Alresford, Lucy's brother, Lucy herself 
having been spared the cruel ordeal of giving 
evidence which might seem prejudicial to her 
lover. Young Alresford swore positively to the 
friendly terms which existed between his family 
and Mark Deverell, up to the very moment of 
receiving the keeper's unexpected letter from 
Liverpool, which letter was produced and read ; 
but incoherent and ambiguously worded as it 
was, it threw no ftirther light upon the case. 
Then the coroner summed up, and the jury 
considered their verdict. 

A long hush of expectancy in the house had 
been followed by a general buzz of voices and 
sound of footsteps, when Dr. Badcliffe crossed the 
hall, which seemed full of men passing slowly 
out, or standing together talking. He knocked 
at the library door, then, nothing daunted 
by the silence, he went in and closed the door 
behind him. Victor was lying on the sofa, with 
his face buried in the cushions. ^^ My dear Mr. 
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Victor," said the doctor, " I am come to tell you 
the verdict. It is a tolerably satisfactory, if in- 
decisive one. * Fonnd dead, but how he came 
to his end, no evidence to show.' " 

Dr. Badclifie saw the violent trembling which 
then seemed to shake Victor's whole body. He 
gave a deep sigh, and raised his pale face, with 
the hair all wild and tumbled about it. " Thank 
you for coming to tell me, Dr. Radcliffe. I 
wonder you did it. I wonder you will speak to 
me. 

"My dear fellow, as a very old friend of 
yours, and of your uncle's, let me say one word* 
Don't grieve too much about the past; your 
frank and manly confession of penitence will, in 
the eyes of all your friends, atone for any words 
you may hkve used in the heat of passion." 

" Then you don't think I '' 

" Don't insult me 1 Now I must not stay an- 
other minute, my time is not my own. I shall 
be with you to-morrow at ten ; that is the hour 
fixed for the frineral, I believe I Good-bye, and 
listen to a parting word of advice from your old 
doctor : have some food at once, and try to go 
to sleep, and take care of yourself or you will 
be seriously ill." 

" One moment. Dr. Radcliffe. Has any fresh 
evidence come out about Deverell ?" 

" Not a word — ^not a word. Poor unhappy 
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man I" and the doctor sighed, shook his head, 
and went away. 

After he was gone, Victor began to feel a little 
comforted. The doctor's kind words were balm 
to his wounded self-respect, and made him feel 
that he might by-and-by hold up his head again. 
As for the verdict — ^well, he dared not think of 
the possible peril which he had escaped ; like a 
man who by the merest chance has been rescued 
from drowning, or from falling down a preci- 
pice, it turned him sick even to imagine what 
might have been. But this much was certain : 
however slander might stab Deverell, the keeper 
was not openly branded as a murderer. Per- 
hapa suspicion was so mach diverted by the 
evidence which Hoskins had brought against the 
young Squire, that the jury, confrised, thought 
the only fair course was to condemn no one, 
and therefore returned the open verdict which 
they had done. " If so," thought Victor, " if it 
has saved Deverell's name, I must not regret the 
dreadAil situation I was forced to endure for a 
few minutes. Hoskins undoubtedly must have 
been hiding in the wood within hearing, whilst 
my father and I had that fatal conversation, and 
his motive for seeking me yesterday was proba- 
bly to tell me this, in the hope that I should 
buy his silence. What ideas that kind of peo- 
ple must have about us !" thought the young 
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Squire, a ConservatiTe for the nonce, with hid 
"us" and "that kind of people." **I wish 
Btansfield would come .to me. He mnst know 
my anxiety to hear all that he can tell me." 

But the time passed on, and Stansfield did 
not come ; the house seemed quiet as the grave, 
and at last Victor rang the bell for Jennings. 

** Mr. Erie went away half an hour ago, with 
Mr. Netherby, sir," said the man. " I made bold 
to tell him I was sure you would want to see 
him before he left ; but he said he could not 
stop, he had important business to see to ; but 
that he should be here at ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning for the fiineral." 

" I think he might have spared me five min- 
utes," thought Victor, " and not have left me 
till to-morrow to endure as best I can this sus- 
pense and solitude. Ah I weU, I knew little 
more than a week ago what it was to have a 
brother. I shall never know again." 

That afternoon, sick, trembling, feeling weak 
and bruised all over, like a man just recovering 
from illness, Victor was pacing slowly up and 
down the lawn, feeling a little revived by the 
genial autumn sun, and the cigar from which he 
took occasional whiffs, in the intervals of thought. 
He heard the sound of carriage wheels, and 
looking up, saw Mrs. Stansfield Erie driving her 
pony-carriage through the park. In another 
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mintite she pulled up, tossed the reins to the 
groom, sprang out, and ran across the lawn to- 
wards her brother. As they met, she threw 
back a black veil which had covered her face ; 
and he flung away his cigar. ** My darling I my 
darling I" cried Freddy, " how are yon !*' 

" Well, dear,'' he answered, with a wan smile, 
**' after going through two such days as I have 
done, a man can hardly expect to feel very 
bright." 

" 1 don't know whether I am welcome," she 
said. ** I did not come to talk to you, only to 
see how you are. Stansfield has merely sent me 
a note from his office to tell me the verdict, and 
that he had to go some miles out of town on 
business this afternoon, and should not come 
home till late to*night. I don't know what he 
will say to me for being seen out of doors to- 
day, but I cannot help it. I could not bear to 
think of your being here alone to-day. Ohl 
what a day it must have been to you I" 

Victor sadly thought how little Freddy knew 
of what that day had really been. He almost 
wished she had not come to the Court; she might 
indeed ask no questions, and offer him only the 
soft sympathy of her silence, yet the conscious- 
ness of how many circumstances connected with 
his father, with Deverell, he was forced to keep 
secret from ^er, seemed an aggravation of his 
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suffering he hardly knew how to bear. Then 
suddenly he thought — ^why should he keep 
these circumstances secret from her I She was 
Mr. Malreward's daughter, she was Victor's 
sister, yes, and she was Deverell's sister, before 
she had' become Stansfield's wife. His resolu- 
tion was quickly taken. Freddy should know all. 

" Freddy, much has happened during the last 
week, much that you little guess. But why 
should I have any secrets from you I Next to 
Helen, you are just the dearest woman in the 
world to me. I have never kept any secrets 
from you yet, except one, and that was not 
wholly mine to tell. But I will tell you that, 
and everjHihing now. Let us come into our 
mother's garden." 

They went into that peaceful, sequestered, 
old-&shioned garden, with its quaint flowers, 
and box-edged walks, and here and there moul- 
dering urns and rustic seats, — the garden which 
was in perfect order now, as it had been when 
Victor first came to live at the Court. 

" Ah !" said he, " how Deverell looked after 
this little garden, and planted flowers in it, and 
kept the shrubbery trim year after year; and 
now he will never come here again — never I 
Have you no idea why he cared for this garden 
so much ? It was our mother's, you know, and 
he loved every little thing that was^ hers. You 
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and I never knew her, but he did, and he has told 
me many things about her ; how kind she was 
to him, almost as if he had been her own son." 
And so Victor went on and on, telling her how 
Deverell had repaid their mother's goodness by 
being kind to him, the lonely, sorrowful boy ; 
how he had often shielded him from his father's 
violence ; and how, though wild and sinful as 
Deverell was, his influence over him had been 
good, not evil — in his remorse for his own past, 
striving ever to keep the boy from contamina- 
tion. And so by gentle degrees Freddy knew 
the truth, that Mark Deverell was Victor's bro- 
ther, and her own. 

"Poor fellow 1— oh! poor fellow 1" The 
tears ran down her face. " How little I knew I 
and I used to pass him with just a mere good 
morning, as if he were a servant, nothing more." 

" But you see, dear, that is only as he wished 
it to have been. I know he never ceased re- 
gretting that Mr. Malreward had told me who 
he was. We were never quite the same after- 
wards ; we cared more for each other, perhaps, 
but we were not quite so easy or so happy to- 
gether." Then Victor went on to tell Freddy 
of their father's crime three years before, and of 
Stansfield's generous forbearance. " There are 
very few men who would have acted as Stans- 
field has done. He is such a high-minded, honour- 

VOL. III. H 
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able fellow I What makes it more remarkable 
is, that in those days, you know, he was not in 
love with you." 

Freddy blushed like a school-girl, but said 
nothing. It was not necessary to tell Victor 
how Stansfield boasted, with proud and fond 
caresses, that he had loved her from the first day 
he saw her — that day, nearly four years ago, at 
Tregalva, when he, a stranger coming to call 
upon the Rector, had caught her washing the 
tea-cups. He was only biding his time, said he. 
But he found it convenient to forget how long 
passion had struggled with prudence, before he 
had proposed to marry Mr. Malre ward's daughter. 

And now, with a broken voice and downcast 
eyes, Victor confessed how, goaded to madness 
by the discovery of Mr. Malreward's disgrace, he 
had uttered to his father threats, which had been 
brought up in witness against him that day by 
George floskins, the under-keeper, to put him 
to public shame. " I have just written," said 
Victor, "a few lines to Helen and to Uncle 
Arthur, merely to telj them the result of the in- 
quest. But, Freddy, I shall have no peace of 
mind till I have confessed to each of them, as I 
have done to you, what I said to Mr. Malreward. 
Do you think Helen will tru^t herself with me 
when she knows what my temper can be t" 

" Oh 1 Victor, do you think any woman worth 
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caring for would remember against you a few 
angry words I I know the way Mr. Malreward 
used to aggravate you must at times have been 
almost intolerable. I remember, in years gone 
by, when I have sometimes complained of Aunt 
Warner's tiresomeness, how Uncle Arthur used 
to pull me up quite sharply, and remind me of 
what you had to endure at Malreward Court, 
and that if it had not been for my father's threat 
that he would claim me, you would have run 
away long ago. I have never forgotten that, 
dear boyl" And Freddy looked at him with 
eyes full of love and pride. 

"But now the worst is to come, the most 
dreadful thing of all that I have to tell you." 
Then Victor revealed to her his suspicions of 
Deverell's guilt. " I had thought that he had 
thoroughly reformed at last ; he was going to 
marry, and live at Dormer Farm, and lead a 
sober, happy life. It makes one almost inclined 
to disbelieve in the mercy of God, and that there 
is a possibility of repentance and amendment 
for any man. That he did it deliberately, how- 
ever, if he did it at all, I have never for one in- 
stant supposed. It was in some sudden mad- 
ness of passion. It might have been myself, 
you know," he said, in a low voice, shuddering. 
" For one moment that eveningj too was tempt- 
ed to strike my father." 

H 2 
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"Ah I but there is all the difference in the 
world between being tempted to do a thing, 
and doing it ; as I am sure Uncle Arthur would 
say. But as regards Deverell — " Freddy could 
offer Victor no comfort except a few vague 
commonplaces— "perhaps he did not do it after 
all; perhaps he had some other motive for 
leaving England." Victor only shook his head, 
and remained silent. 

At last he rose, and said, "Come, Freddy, we 
had better go back to the house; these au-r 
tuinnal afternoons are getting chilly." And he 
shivered ; but it was not with cold. He gave a 
last look round the garden as they left it, and 
exclaimed passionately, " I would give my right 
hand to know that Deverell was innocent I" 

Later in the evening, after Freddy had re- 
turned home, the Vicar, Mr. Groves — Victor's 
old friend and tutor— came to see him, with 
much hearty interest and sympathy. And so 
the day of the inquest passed away, and Victor 
thought that the worst was over. 

The following morning Victor looked confi- 
dently for letters from Helen and from Mr. 
Byrne. He was aghast when the post came 
in, and still there were no tidings from his 
betrothed. "Is she ill? Has my letter been 
lost, or her reply ? If I don't hear from her to- 
morrow, I shall at once go up to town. This 
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suspense is more than any man can stand." 
The Rector wrote, of course, most kindly ; he 
Baid that he was much distressed at being un- 
able to come to Victor in his trouble, but after 
calling upon all the clergy in the neighbour- 
hood, he had found it impossible at such short 
notice to get any one to take his duty on the 
following Sunday. Arthur Byrne wound up by 
asking, " How soon will you be able to return 
to Oxford !" 

Oxford 1 Victor put down the letter with a 
melancholy smile. He had almost forgotten 
that he had ever been an undergraduate, so much 
had happened during the last two days, so many 
years away from him seemed now his happy, 
honourable, hard-working college life, and the 
crowning triumphs of last Commemoration. 

The persons who attended Mr. Malreward's 
funeral were Victor, the servants, and a crowd 
of villagers, whom curiosity, by no means regard 
for the deceased Squire, drew thither, the Vicar, 
who read the service. Dr. RadcliflFe, and Stans- 
field Erie. The lawyer arrived at the last 
moment, and not a word was exchanged be- 
tween him and his brother-in-law before the 
ceremony began. There was to be no formal 
gathering at the Court afterwards. Dr. Rad- 
clifiTe had patients demanding his immediate 
attention ; and Mr. Groves — such is life I — was 
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required to officiate at a village wedding. At 
the churchyard-gate, Victor said to Stansfield, 
" You will come home with me, will you not ? 
There are so many things I want to talk over 
with vou." 

"And I wish to speak to you also," replied 
Stansfield, in a low, stern, altogether unex- 
pected tone. " But the Court will not be the 
place for what I have to say. Will you come 
into the park with me ; or do you prefer my 
writing to you ?" 

" Say what you have to say now and here, if 
you please," said Victor, startled and haughty. 

Stansfield led the way across the emerald, 
glittering, red leaf-strewn grass. The two men 
walked a few yards in silence, when they came 
to an open space, where there was no possibility 
of any concealed George Hoskins overhearing 
them — Stansfield suddenly stopped, and con- 
fronted Victor with a hard, determined face. 

"Now, it is not my intention to give any 
opinion upon the evidence I heard yesterday, or 
upon the wisdom of the verdict of the coroner's 
jury. It is enough for me to say, that the vio- 
lence of the threats you acknowledge to have 
used to the deceased, which no imaginable pro- 
vocation could excuse a son in uttering to his 
father, justify me in wishing to break off all 
connection with you, professional or otherwise. 
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If the verdict yesterday had been one adverse 
to you, 1 would, if you had wished me to do so, 
have served you to the best of my power, as 
your solicitor ; but as you have come out of the 
inquiry legally unscathed, I have a right to 
make my own feeUngs as a gentleman my 
first consideration. I therefore request you not 
to enter my house again, to hold no communi- 
cation whatever with my wife, and to inform me 
at your earliest convenience where I shall send 
those chests of deeds which belonged to the late 
Mr. Malreward, and which are now at my office." 

Victor was so astounded that for some seconds 
he could not speak — he could only stare at his 
brother-in-law. "Stansfield," he said at last, 
" what have I done to deserve this ?" 

" Oh I that I will leave to your own conscience 
to decide. Meanwhile, understand me — you and 
Frederica don't meet again, either at my house 
or at your own. My wife I can and will pro- 
tect firom all association with you. And as for 
Helen — I was in London yesterday, and talked 
over the matter with her, and she quite agrees 
with me that her engagement with you must 
be broken ojff." 

" You — ^you dare to say that 1" Victor came 
a step forward, his face crimson^ his eyes quite 
wild. "You Karl" 

Victor had just sufficient sense left not to put 
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himself fatally in the wrong by attacking Helen's 
brother; but he hoped that Stansfield would 
strike him, so that they might close and fight it 
out for once and all. But the lawyer smiled 
scornfully — ^he could not be provoked into losing 
his temper. The utmost Victor could do was to 
blunt the fine edge of Stansfield's caution, and 
lead him to express somewhat stronger opinions 
than he had meant to do. 

" This kind of thing is only what I expect 
from you. But I repeat it, it is Helen's wish to 
be released firom her engagement, and she will 
return you all your letters and your presents by 
to-night's post." 

"And if that were the case, what reason 
could she give for being so damnably false to 
me I" demanded Victor, an awful terror sud- 
denly darting through him that this was the 
meaning of Helen's silence throughout his 
troubles. 

" Keep your foul language for me, sir, whom 
it does not affect — don't apply it to my sister 1 
If you wish to know our reasons, I will tell them 
to you, though I warn you they will not be 
pleasant ones for you to hear. In the first 
place, what you have admitted about your be- 
haviour to your father is enough to deter any 
woman from wishing to place her happiness in 
your keeping. Secondly, you may have come 
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out of the inquiry yesterday untouched by the 
law, but certainly not by pubUc opinion, as you 
will very soon find. 1 happen to know that the 
majority of the jurors wished to return a verdict 
which would have had the immediate result of 
a warrant being issued for your apprehension ; 
only the foreman, Alresford, your friend," said 
Stansfield, with contemptuous emphasis, " man- 
aged to talk them round to his way of thinking." 

Victor was struck dumb. From head to foot 
he turned as cold as ice. Then he answered, 
trying to keep his voice steady, but with a sort 
of catch in his breath — " Very well, Mr. Erie ; 
the truth or falsehood of your various statements 
can be very easily proved. The only one that 
is of the slightest importance to me I shall at 
once begin to investigate. For the present, I 
wish you good morning, Mr. Erie." 

The brothers-in-law — deadly foes, as I sup- 
pose I must now call them — raised their hats 
to each other, and walked away. Stansfield 
calmly returned to the mourning-carriage which 
was waiting for him at the churchyard gate, 
and was driven in it to Donnistone. Victor 
rushed into the Court, tore from his shoulders, 
with rage and horror and bewilderment, the 
crape scarf he wore for the dead father whom 
people said he had murdered, took some money 
from his desk, spoke a few hurried words to his 
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servants, telling them he was going to London, 
and would probably not return till after Sun- 
day. " Helen will not let me go away again 
immediately," thought he, with a tender, trou- 
bled smile. "Forerive me. dear love, that I 
ever doubted you for one second ; but why — 
oh I why have you not written to your poor 
Victor f 

At the station he found Mr. Alresford waiting 
for a down train. He was pacing slowly to 
and fro, his head bowed; he looked quite a 
broken-down old man. Victor rushed after 
him. " Good morning, Mr. Alresford ; you are 
the very man I wanted to see. How is your 
daughter to-day I" 

" Very poorly, thank you, sir, very poorly. I 
don't see as how she is to be otherwise," replied 
the feirmer, with a heart-broken calmness. Vic- 
tor cast down his eyes in gloomy silence ; the 
secret of his relationship to Deverell — who was 
guilty in this respect, if in no other, that he had 
deserted his betrothed just before their wedding- 
day — ^made the young Squire feel himself partly 
responsible for her sufferings. 

" Excuse my asking you, sir, but there was 
nothing, was there, in the note Mark wrote you 
from Liverpool that made you think about him 
—one way or another?" 

" No ; it was very foolish of me to destroy 
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that note, but I can assure you I repeated it 
word for word yesterday, and that it contained 
just those few lines, telling me that he waa on 
the point of going on board the New York 
steamer — ^nothing more." 

*' Oh I of course, sir — of course. I beg your 
pardon," said Alresford hastily, feeling as though 
he had been asking if Victor had committed 
perjury. "You will forgive my anxiety, Mr. 
Victor ; Mark was pretty much to me like my 
own son. I know, of course, that he had been 
at one time a sad wild fellow, and it was a very 
long while before I could make up my mind to 
let him have Lucy ; but, you see, she was set 
upon it. There's nothing that pleases a good 
woman more than the thought she is going to 
save a man's soul, and half the time he breaks 
her heart instead. But still, as I was saying, 
the fellow had made us all care for him, some- 
how, and even now I can't help feeling as 
though it was a son of my own that I had 
loflL" 

"And what must I feel, I wonder?" thought 
Victor. He walked by the farmer's side for a 
few minutes, trying to pluck up courage to ask 
him a question which was one of life or death 
to the young man. At last he said abruptly, 
striving to speak as though the matter scarcely 
concerned him, " By-the-by, Mr. Alresford, is 
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it true that some of the jury yesterday wished 
to make me out a murderer V* 

The former started, looked red and uncom- 
fortable. " Why, who ever told you that, sir?" 

** Well, the question is, did my informant 
speak the truth ?" 

" You mustn't hearken to half you hear, Mr. 
Victor. Any man of sense can see which way 
the evidence really pointed, though there's no- 
thing come out to convict him, or even to make 
us morally sure that he did it — thank God for 
that 1" 

** There is my train, then," said Victor, as the 
bell rang, ** and I must cross the line. Good- 
bye, Mr. Alresford ; it is all true, I suppose, and 
if so, I hardly know how to thank you. It 
seems that I owe almost everything in life to 
you. Good-bye," and with a warm shake of 
the hand, Victor was gone ; and in five minutes 
more he was on his way to London. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Can I think of her as dead, and loye her for the loye she bore ? 
No— she never loyed me truly — ^loye is love for evermore. 

Tennyson. 

IT was quite a joyful surprise to Victor when, 
a few hours later, as he drove in a cab up 
to Mrs. Erie's small, but fashionably-situated 
house, near Kensington Gardens, the servant 
who opened the door told him that Miss Erie 
was at home, and at once ushered him upstairs 
into the drawing-room. He had been more 
shaken and alarmed by his interview with Stans- 
field that morning, and by the coincidence of re- 
ceiving no letter from Helen, than he would 
acknowledge to himself. Therefore it was with 
a sensation of being safe at home again, an- 
chored in some sure haven, that he found him- 
self in the pretty, luxuriously-furnished room, 
where he had spent so many happy hours last 
summer. He was turning over the books on the 
table, hardly knowing what he was looking at, 
feeling only that he was amongst dear, familiar 
friends, when a light, well-known step, was 
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heard in the outer room, and he started up, 
thrilling with tender joy, impetuous, eager to 
clasp her in his arms ; yet reverential, as he al- 
ways had been to women, and to Helen above 
all other women. 

She stood between the heavy purple folds of 
the portiirej one white hand resting on the 
broad gold border; silvery, shimmering silken 
draperies falling about her ; rich, dark hair shad- 
ing her creamy neck and forehead — she stood, 
pale, beautiful, serene, her eyes a little down- 
cast, full of soft gloom ; her full, pensive lips a 
little compressed together. Something in her 
look made Victor pause, keep silence, turn 
quite cold. He gazed at her, his haggard face 
seeming still whiter by the contrast with his 
deep mourning dress. 

Then Helen glided towards him ; she did not 
offer him her hand, she began in a sweet, per- 
fectly composed voice, "As you have thought it 
right to come, I could not refuse to see you. 
But do you not think it would have been 
better if we had merely written to each other, 
once more r 

" Helen 1" he began, imperiously, there being 
aroused in him a very masculine determination 
to begin by putting her in the wrong, and so 
be master of the situation, "how is it that 
you have not written to me for more than a 
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•week, and have taken no notice of my last two 
letters I" 

** And is it possible' that my brother has not 
told you t" she answered in a sad, tender tone, 
as if deeply grieved for the pain she was forced 
to inflict. ** Surely, Mr. Malreward, you know, 
do you not — why compel me to say it — that all 
must be at an end between us now!" 

" Certainly — I do not know it — " Victor came 
a few steps closer to her, his eyes began to 
kindle — " and if you do not wish to drive me 
mad, you will tell me exactly what you mean." 

'^ Oh 1 will you not spare me t Indeed I do 
not wish to wound you," and she looked up at 
him with a soft, shrinking, deprecating look in 
her beautiful brown eyes. It is strange how 
much downright callousness and cruelty there 
often is in those sweet, gentle, clinging feminine 
creatures — to use George Eliot's comparison, 
downy peaches, with hearts of stone inside 
them. Such a woman as Helen Erie will go 
into ecstasies over a baby — in public; and in 
private will calmly order the necks to be wrung 
of a whole nestftil of young birds, whose chirp- 
ings, too near her bed-room window, had chanced 
to disturb her morning slumbers. 

But Victor looked down upon her fixedly, as 
if ready to drag the truth out of her ; and she 
went on — ** My mother and my brother agree 
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with me in thinking, that after what has just 
occurred, there can be no chance of happiness im 
my contemplated marriage with you. Nor can 
I now consent to take your name, when that 
name — you force me to speak too plainly — ^has 
been brought before the world as it has been. 
I beg you to be content with this — do not ask 
me to say more 1" 

Victor turned abruptly from her, and walked 
to the other end of the room. He stood there 
looking out of window for some minutes, whilst 
Helen sighed softly once or twice, and pondered 
how she could end the interview most grace- 
fully. Then at last he came back to her, and 
confronted her with a face ghastly white, and 
eyes glowing like hot coals. *' You think I mur- 
dered my father, do you?" he demanded, in a 
low, terrible voice. 

" Mr. Malreward — " she answered, still with 
sad composure — " how can you bring yourself 
to say such a thing ? Oh I all I ask is — ^to let 
me go— to release me from my engagement, and 
forget me I" 

" You must think I murdered my father I" he 
repeated, " or what else can you mean t You 
think this of me, Helen ; you ! You who said 
you loved me, and were going to be my wife 1 
You think this of me /" He paused an instant ; 
it was as if that one thought had stunned him. 
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'* I am not going to defend myself to you, or 
try to explain anything ; it is enough for me 
that you can find it possible to think it. You 
have given me my death-blow, pretty nearly. I 
thought you would have stood by me — ^if my 
own sister even had given me up, I never should 
have dreamed for a single moment that you 
would. Do you think I should give you up, if the 
whole world had combined together to slander 
you ? Would I not have held you only the closer 
for it — ^you whom I have believed in as never a 
man believed in a woman more ! Oh, Helen ! 
Helen T' and suddenly he wrung his hands to- 
gether in the agony of the loss which was for 
Eternity, and not for time alone — the loss of his 
ideal — " what has become of my Helen whom I 
loved r 

In answer to this, she took from her pocket 
a packet neatly done up in white paper. ** I 
think no good oan come of our prolonging this 
most painful interview. There are your letters, 
Mr. Malreward," and she laid them on the table. 
" I can rely upon your returning all of mine t" 
she asked, with more anxiety in her voice than 
had before appeared during the conversation. 
Victor replied by a silent inclination of his head. 
" And here is your ring," and she drew off the 
valuable, old-fashioned sapphire hoop which he 
had given her at Oxford. 

VOL. III. I 
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" As it was my mother's ring," he answered, 
" I will take it back. Here is yours." He took 
from his finger the gold posy ring which she had 
given him, and was about to return it to her, 
when a sudden thought, perhaps the remem- 
brance of the motto inside it — " Who shall sepa- 
rate us ?" — a sudden thought struck him. " No, 
you shall not have it, to delude another man . 
with I" He dashed it upon the floor, set his 
foot upon it, and crushed it. " Keep anything 
else I may have given you, or fling it in the fire, 
just which you please." 

He began gathering up his hat and gloves, 
with shaking hands, in a mazed, uncertam way, 
as if he had had a blow in the face, and could 
hardly see. Helen moved across the room, in 
order to ring the bell. In passing, her dress 
lightly touched him. He quivered all over, 
raised his eyes, and looked her in the face. 

Victor looked at her as she stood there, in 
her pale, proud beauty — his Helen, his love, his 
wife to be ; no, Helen the false, the cruel, the 
siren who lured men to their destruction ; and 
his unselfish affection, scorned, gave place to a 
passion she might have had a right to scorn. 
In a moment he had her in his arms, grasping 
her so tightly that afterwards she found a purple 
bruise on her white shoulder; his eyes, bent 
down upon her, had something of a tiger-like 
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glare in them ; and with his Bcorching lips he 
kissed her, until she felt almost suffocated. 

** No I" he said, in a low, hoarse voice — " no, 
you are not going to escape from me quite so 
easily as that 1 It is not very likely I You 
shall marry me I — you shall marry me soon too 1 
I am free now 1 I can marry to-morrow I" 

Helen could not reach the bell — it was both 
useless and undignified to scream ; the walls 
were thick, Mrs. Erie was out, and the servants 
were all far away. It was as if she were alone 
in the house with a madman. But she did not 
lose her presence of mind; and, still calmly, 
she answered him, as soon as she had recovered 
enough breath to speak, •* No, Mr. Malreward, I 
will not marry you." 

" You dare to tell me that 1" He ground his 
teeth ; he absolutely shook her. ** If you will 
not marry me, I will be the death of you 1" 

" And what good will that do you t I cannot 
marry you after I am dead." 

" Never mind ; no other man shall have you, 
at all events 1" Then, at the fearful look of 
Victor's face, for one moment Helen's courage 
fiedled her ; she turned sick and shut her eyes, 
and began to* believe that her last hour was 
come. 

But as he saw her thus lying in his arms, 
pale, passive, helpless, Victor relaxed the grasp 

l2 
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which was almost crushing her ; though not 
sufficiently to let her escape. " My love I my 
love 1" came a burst of passionate tenderness, 
« do you think I would hurt a hair of your head f 
Look up ! — open your eyes ! — sweet eyes — they 
are the very light of my life to me I Come, 
kiss me, my own, and tell me that it is all non- 
sense, and that you love your poor Victor, and 
will be his wife very soon." 

"Mr. Malreward, I will not," came her cool, 
deliberate answer ; " and if you have one spark 
of gentlemanly feeling left, you will let me go." 

" No, I will not let you go ; you must marry 
me now, when I have kissed you like this — and 
thiiH-and you have worn my ring, and every one 
knows we belong to each other I" cried Victor, 
ungenerous and unmanly, as the best man may 
become if a woman drives him too far. He felt 
mad and wicked enough to wish anything — to 
wish that some of Helen's fashionable London 
acquaintances would enter the room, would see 
her thus, grasped in her lover's arms, with his 
lips pressed to hers ; that so she might feel her- 
self compromised, and forced by society to con- 
tinue engaged to him. 

Then suddenly realizing that nothing he had 
said had had the smallest effect in shaking her 
resolution, "Oh I Helen," he implored, " for God's 
sake have a little mercy on me! Remember 
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how I have loved you from the very first time 
I saw you ; only consider how I have thought 
of you ever since ; not a day has passed but 
what I have prayed on my knees to God that 
you might be mine. The very best part of me, 
all my best hopes and feelings have been bound 
up with you. You were always in my mind 
when I was reading my hardest at Oxford; 
when I got my First, it was of you I thought 
before every one. I wanted to become more 
worthy of you ; I wanted you to help me to be 
a better man. Helen, don't — dovLt give me upl 
If you do, you will make a very devil of me 1 I 
am nearly that as it is, I think. Oh I Helen, 
you would not like to think, when you came to 
die, that I was lost for ever and ever, and all 
through you f* 

" That is between yourself and your Creator. 
One person cannot be made responsible for 
another in that manner," answered Helen, a little 
triumphantly, having reduced her rampant lover 
into pleading for her mercy. " And I must add, 
that if anything had been wanting to show me 
that I have done wisely in breaking oflf my en- 
gagement to you, it would be that violence of 
temper which you have exhibited to me, and 
which is only in keeping with what I have heard 
of it from others.'' 

'* Go, then !" cried Victor, with a sudden re- 
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pulsion of feeling, almost pushing her from him. 
" False, hard-hearted woman, go, I am well rid 
of you I" And with that he snatched up his 
hat, and rushed out of the room. 

Five mmutes aft^r a faehionably^ressed. fast- 
looking, middle-aged man drove up to the door 
in a mail-phaeton. He stared at the young man 
in deep mourning, with haggard face and blood- 
shot eyes, and unsteady gait, who was coming 
down the steps of Mrs. Erie's house. " Who the 
deuce is that fellow, and what does he want at 
the Erles'? Looks uncommonly as if he had 
been drinHng. And now for my beantifal 
Helen I'* said to himself the occupant of the 
phaeton, as he alighted. But Victor, seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing, passed on into the 
crowd of the London street. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

His sweet sister, of all those 
His friends, the dearest. Hushing signs she made, 
And breathed a sister^s sorrow to persuade 
A yielding up, a cradling on her care. 

£[£ATS. 

Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you but waste your words. 

Measure for Measure. 

MR. MALRE WARD was buried upon a Satur- 
day. On the Monday morning following, 
a lumbering, old-fashioned, provincial fly drove 
up to Malreward Court, and Mrs. Stansfield 
Erie, in deepest mourning, alighted. " Oh 1 Mrs. 
Jennings," she cried, as the housekeeper opened 
the door, " how is Mr. Victor ?" 

*' Indeed, Miss Freddy — ma'am, I mean — I am 
afraid he is very ill,'* answered Mrs. Jennings, 
with an anxious, troubled look ; ^^ and I am that 
thankful you have come to him at last. I made 
sure you would have been here yesterday — 
there's been no one to look after him and take 
care of him but me ; but perhaps you have been 
poorly yourself, ma'am 1 You look like it, if 
you'll excuse me." 
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"Never mind me, Mrs. Jennings." But in- 
deed Freddy was altered ; her face was worn 
and pallid, her eyes were feverishly bright, the 
lids all reddened — there was something hard 
and refltless about her. **No, I could not come 
yesterday. It was Sunday. Not that that was 
the reason, only ^' She checked herself sud- 
denly, and compressed her lips together. It 
was impossible to confess the real cause — that 
her husband had not been at his office yester- 
day, and that therefore she could not escape 
from him. " Where is Mr. Victor? I will go 
to him at once." 

^* He is in the library, ma'am, and I hope he 
will let you come in and see him, I am sure ; he 
won't us. He has been sitting there most ever 
since he came home from London. I suppose 
you heard, ma'am, how frightened we all was 
Saturday night when he came home ?" 

" No, I have heard nothing — nothing," she 
repeated, with an almost fierce emphasis, " ex- 
cept that he did go to London," And now, in- 
stead of rushing to her brother, as her first im- 
pulse had been, Freddy lingered to hear the 
housekeeper's gossip. It was as if she dreaded 
to see Victor, and know the worst. 

** We was just going to bed, and had quite 
given Mr. Victor up that night — ^for you see, 
ma'am, he said he might stop in London . over 
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Sunday — when there was a knocking and a ring- 
ing at the back door, and the porter from the 
railway station came up to tell us to send 
down our trap for Mr. Victor to come home in, 
for they had had to carry him out of the railway 
carriage, and there he wao lying at the station 
in a dead faint. Well, Jennings he went out 
and got the horse and trap ready, and him and 
me and the railway man all rode down to the 
station together, and I took some smelling salts 
with me, and a little bottle of brandy, and a 
warm rug or two to put over Mr. Victor. So 
when we got into the oflSce, there he was, poor 
dear young gentleman, laid out upon the bare 
floor, looking as much like a corpse as ever you 
would wish to see, and just a coat rolled up 
and put under his head, and the station-master 
trying to bring him to with dabbing water on 
his face; and precious little good that did 
him, so freezing cold as it was that night. It 
made me cry almost to see him like that, and 
to think that he had no mother or wife to look 
after him, nobody but an old woman Kke me. 
And it put me in mind of the time when his 
poor father, as is gone to his rest, we'll hope, 
though I can't say as he ever seemed much pre- 
pared, and such a shocking end as he made ot 
it too ; and nobody knows how he came to it^ 
though I always says as how he was tipsy, 
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for he was that pretty much of his time." 
''Mrs. Jemiings, I don't want to hear any- 
thing more of Mr. Makeward," intermpted 
Freddy. " Tell me abont my brother." 

" WelU as I was saying, ma'am, it did pnt me 
in mind of the time when the old Squire pretty 
nigh starved Mr. Victor to death, becanse he 
wouldn't do something he wanted him to do, 
I could never make out the rights of it ; and 
poor Mr. Deverell, that was the head-keeper, him 
as went off to America all of a sudden, that they 
are telling such rum tales about ; and there's 
worse things than that said, ma'am," and Mrs. 
Jennings grew red and swelled like a turkey- 
cock, ^ about poor, dear Mr. Victor himself; and 
all I know is, if they come saying such things 
to me, 111 be at them with the kitchen chopper, 

iwinr 

••Well, I will go to Mr. Victor now. Get 
some soup ready at once, please, if you have it 
in the house. I shall get him to take it pre- 
sently, no doubt. And light a fire in the draw- 
ing-room." Freddy walked off with a little 
dignified air ; Mrs. Jennings followed her, gab- 
bling as fEist as she could. '•And so. Miss 
Freddy, he came to after a bit, and we got him 
safe home that night ; but he wouldn't go to 
bed, or touch a bit or drop of anything, and no- 
thing we could do would make him ; and he is 
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Bitting in the libraiy now aU in a heap like a 
dead thing," and by this time Freddy had en- 
tered the room, and had closed the door between 
herself and the old woman's tongue. 

Victor was sitting as Mrs. Jennings had de- 
scribed him — all in a heap, his arms folded on 
the library table, his head resting upon them, 
his face hidden. Without saying a word, Fred- 
dy knelt down by his side, put her arm round 
his neck, and laid her head down on his shoulder. 
She could not speak at first ; she could not ut- 
ter one of the feelings which burned within her. 
Freddy was a woman in whom the motherly 
instincts, the desire to protect and cherish, 
were much stronger than the wifely instincts, 
th^ desire to be cherished and protected. In 
&ct, she had always rather resented any man's 
offer of help and guardianship. But here, with 
Victor, she felt all the wild rage and anguish 
and tenderness of a mother whose child had 
been torn from her and cruelly treated, and 
whom now, bruised, bleeding, fainting, she 
clasped to her heart again. " Stansfield and 
Helen have pretty nearly killed him between 
them," she thought. 

At last Victor raised his head a little, and said 
in a fitint voice, " Why have you come, Freddy f 
— ^you can do me no good. You are all alike, you 
women ; false and faithless, every one of you." 
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Freddy was not surprised at this. She knew 
that even the best men will, under the pressure 
of mental or bodily suffering, now and then 
seek relief by reviling some female relation. 
She only said, ** I am come to help you, darling. 
It is my place to look after my boy, you know. 
And now you will have something to eat, just 
to please me, won't you 1 Oh, yes," she said, 
as he shook his head without speaking, ^^ you 
know, I could not eat in your house if you did 
not, and I shall not be able to starve all day." 
And then, as Mrs. Jennings knocked at the 
door she rose, and from her hands took a tray 
which contained a plate of soup, and one or two 
little dainties which the housekeeper had 
thought might tempt her young master to eat. 

"Why should I eat!" said Victor, ** I don't 
want to live." 

"Yes, you must live, and take care of yourself, 
for my sake, and for (Tncle Arthur's, and for 
the sake of everybody who cares for you." 

" No one cares for me ; yes, you think you do, 
but you are only a sham like the rest. I don't 
believe in God or man any more. The world is 
one great lie ; and the sooner I am out of it and 
come to an end altogether the better," and then 
he laid his head down on the table again. 

Of course Freddy did not stop to €u-gue with 
him, all her tact and energy were devoted to 
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getting him' to take some food. She succeeded 
at last, for Victor scarcelj seemed to have 
enough strength left to resist anything; and 
then she asked him, " Now don't you think you 
had better go to bed t" 

" No ; where is the use ? I cannot sleep ; I 
have scarcely slept for two nights ; I shall never 
sleep again, I think." 

" Then let us come into the drawing-room. 
Yes ; come with me, darling ; I don't like this 
dismal library." 

He got up then with a helpless stupefied 
look. ** I only want to be left alone," he sighed. 
He felt like some wounded animal, whose in- 
stinct was to crawl away and die unnoticed. 

" Lean on me," Preddy answered, for he was 
shivering from head to foot ; " you are quite 
stiff and cramped with sitting still so long." 

" I don't know what is the matter with me," 
said Victor, as slowly, with trembling steps, he 
crossed the room, leaning on his sister's arm. 
" I feel so weak ; my brain and my limbs seem 
all gone. Am I going to die, I wonder ? No, 
people never die when they want to die." 

They went into the drawing-room, which looked 
gay and cheerfiil with the bright fire blazing on 
the hearth, and the noonday sun streaming in 
through the tall windows, which looked out 
upon beds of scarlet geraniums, purple petuni- 
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as, and other gorgeous flowers ; on the velvety 
lawn, and the background of cedars, intensest 
green by contrast to the gold and flame colour 
of elms and beeches. Freddy began wheeling 
the sofa towards the fire, v/hcn Victor, with 
quick, gentlemanlike instinct, aroused himself, 
and sprang forward to help her. "No," she 
said, " it is my turn to wait upon you now ; 
don't you remember the devoted slave you were 
to me last year, when I was a cripple I Now 
lie down here, and I will cover you up with this 
rug, and then perhaps when you get warm, you 
will be able to go to sleep." 

Victor lay upon the sofa in that state of stu- 
por when the brain cannot think consecutively, 
and all the feelings are numbed, and which yet 
knows nothing of the peacefulness of sleep. 
For a few minutes, perhaps, he would remain 
as still as death, without seeming to breathe ; 
then, just when Freddy hoped that he had 
fallen asleep, he would start, and move his 
arms restlessly, and mutter to himself a few in- 
coherent words. Freddy sat beside him hour 
after hour, sometimes arousing him, and, by 
dint of much coaxing and patient persistence, 
persuading him to take a little food. She 
watched the face, which made her heart feel as 
though it would break, it looked so youthful, 
and yet so worn and sunken with pain-so boy- 
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ish, and yet so despairing. There was a sort 
of piteous, innocent bewilderment about him, 
as though he did not altogether understand 
what had happened, and why he was suffering 
80 much ; as one may sometimes see in the face 
of a sick child. And as a mother might watch 
her child, so Freddy watched him hour after 
hour throughout that long sad day. 

All at once Victor started and cried out, 
*' Helen I Helen ! " Freddy bit her lips and 
clenched her finger nails into her palms. But 
Victor opened his eyes and said quite calmly — 
" I could not care for Miss Erie now if she were 
here, imploring me to do so. She killed my 
love for her stone-dead and cold, all in one 
minute. But oh I it is awful to think that there 
is no Helen at all in the world 1 — that the Helen 
who came to this house last year, and w£is with 
us at Llandudno, and at Oxford only last term 
— to think that she never had any existence — 
she was nothing all the time but a mockery and 
a sham I She is gone out of the whole uni- 
verse. If I were to go to heaven when I died, 
I should not find her there, even." And then 
his eyelids, heavy for want of sleep, closed 
again, and for a time he remained as quiet as a 
corpse. 

About an hour afterwards, as Victor was sit- 
ting up, languidly eating the few spoonfuls of 
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soup, whiqh were all that he could force himself 
to swallow, Freddy said, " I hope Uncle Arthur 
will be here to-morrow evening." 

** Then, if he comes, I will not see him," an- 
swered Victor, with a sudden vehemence. " No, 
he has had enough trouble all his life long from 
his connection with the accursed race of Malre- 
wards ; he shall not have my dishonour to bear. 
I will have nothing more to do with him from 
this day forward. People shall not point their 
fingers at him, and say that his nephew, whom 
he brought up, narrowly escaped hanging." 

"Ohl hush, my darling! — don't talk like 
that I" cried Freddy, clasping his hand in hers. 

'* But it is all true, you know," he answered, 
quite calm again. ** Helen thinks that I mur- 
dered my &ther, and I am beginning to believe 
that I did it." 

Freddy said no more, but as soon as Victor 
had lain down again and shut his eyes, she 
stole out of the room, went back to the library, 
&nd wrote a few hurried lines to her uncle. She 
told him- that terrible things had happened 
since he had last heard from Malreward Court '^ 
that Victor had frankly confessed to her, and 
had meant to do so to him the first opportunity, 
all that had come out at the inquest ; that, un- 
der extreme provocation, he had uttered to his 
father at their last meeting words which he had 
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since bitterly repented, and which no one who 
truly loved him would for one moment remem- 
ber against him, but which Helen Erie had made 
a pretext for breaking off her engagement, 

"I dare not trust myself to write about 
Helen," — so Freddy's letter ran, " I only know 
that when I look at my brother, I feel as though 
I could murder her, I think he is very ill. I 
am more anxious about him than I can say. Dr. 
Radcliffe was here this morning before I came, 
and he will be here again to-morrow. Come to 
him, dear uncle, the first moment you can leave 
your home. If he ever wanted the help and 
comfort you can give him, it is now. He says 
he will not see you ; he has brought so much 
trouble upon you ; but do not listen to him, any 
more than you would listen to a man in deliri- 
um ; or, as if he were a boy again, use your 
authority, and stand no nonsense from him, but 
stay with him even against his will. Anyhow, 
dearest uncle, please — please come! There," 
thought Freddy, as she addressed the letter, 
and gave it to Mrs. Jennings to post, " I know 
that when the Rector reads that, he will only 
wish for wings to fly to his boy." 

She returned to her place beside Victor. The 
time passed on ; the shadows lengthened ; the 
sun set, with gleams of crimson amidst slate- 
coloured mists ; the yellow trees faded away ; 
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and Freddy remembered that abont this hour 
her husband would be coming home from his 
office, would find his wife fled — ^fled to the house 
which yesterday he had forbidden her to enter 
again. Until that moment she had forgotten 
everything but Victor, but now a terror seemed 
to curdle her blood, and to stir the roots of her 
hair. What would Stansfield say or do when 
he found her gone, and merely a note which 
she had left to tell him that she was nursing 
her sick brother ? Freddy raised her eyes to 
the portrait which hung opposite to her. The 
young mother's sad, bright, tender fiuse seemed 
to look down upon her boy and girl in their 
forlorn misery — ^Victor, stunned with -the blows 
which one after another had taJlem. upon him ; 
Freddy, suffering all his sorrows, and others of 
her own, which no one could sympathize with, 
or scarcely venture to pity. **Ahl mother 
dear," thought the young wife, ** the women of 
our fiumly seem apt to get broken hearts I" 

They had had tea together, and there had 
been another long silence, when Victor raised 
his head with a bewildered look. ^ It is getting 
dark — ^awfully dark and lonely ; just like death. 
How I dread the nights ! Are you still there, 
Freddy!" 

. ** I am here, dearest ; I will not leave you.** 
She rose, stirred the fire, and lighted the mo- 
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derator lamp which Mrs. Jennings had set 
upon the table a little while before. 

And now the stillness was profound ; it was 
a calm night, not a leaf rustled out of doors, 
and the house might have been empty for any 
sound, of life that there was in it. Victor had 
remained quiet for some time past, his hand 
clasped in his sister's, and his breathing was so 
soft and regular, that she felt sure that he had 
fallen asleep, and she thanked God that the trou- 
bled, passionate heart was at peace for a little 
while. Wild, eery thoughts came into Freddy's 
mind, as she sat, half dozing, also. How strange 
it was that their terrible and dreaded father 
should have stealthily returned to the Court the 
very last night she had stayed there 1 He had 
come amidst darkness and mystery, and had 
disappeared into them again. Supposing he 
were not really dead and buried after all ; sup- 
posing he should appear at the Court again to- 
night, or supposing his spirit should come back 
from the land of shadows, to tell them how it 
was that he had died. Oh if they only knew 
all ; if only these foul mists of rumour and sus- 
picion could be cleared away by the bright 
shining of truth ; if only these cowardly hints 
and inuendoes from those who were afraid to 
speak out what they meant, could be openly met 
and fought against ; if only some fresh evidence 
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could start into light, to prove to the whole 
world how Mr. Malreward had met his death 1 
But whatever the evidence might or might not 
be, how could anyone treat Victor as Stansfield 
and Helen had done ? The tears rolled down 
Freddy's cheeks as she gazed at her brother's 
fece ; upon which now, as he lay in the " touch- 
ing helplessness of sleep," something of the 
placid, guileless smile of a tired child at last 
at rest was gradually dawning. How could 
they treat him so— Victor, the dearest brother, 
the most dutiful son to the Rector, who had 
adopted him ; Victor, with his unselfishness, his 
loveableness, his consideration for the poor, his 
tenderness to animals ; Victor, who was ever on 
the side of the weak, the oppressed, the down- 
trodden ; how could Helen, the woman who had 
been honoured by his love, whom he had 
wished to make his wife, treat him as she had 
done? Some lines of Shelley's floated across 
Freddy's mind : — 

*' On me, whose heart a atranger's tear might wear, 
As water-drops the sandy fountain stone ; 
Who loved and pitied all things, and could moan 
For woes which others heard not, and could see 
llie absent with the glass of phantasy, 
And near the poor and trampled sit and weep, 
Following the captive to his dungeon deep. 

That thou on me 

Shouldst rain these plagues of blistering agony, 
Sudi curses are from lips once eloquent 
With love's too partial praise . . . ." 
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All at once, in the Btillness of that evening, as 
the lamp was growing dim, and Victor still slept 
on, there was a sound of carriage wheels rolling 
up to the Court. Freddy started out of the 
slumber into which she was just falling ; she lis^ 
tened, trembling with an awful fear, to the ring- 
ing of the door-bell, and to a parley in the 
hall. Then the drawing-room door opened, 
closed again, and with quick, firm tread, some- 
body walked across the room. 

Freddy knew who it was, this fair-haired, 
broad-shouldered, very gentlemanly-looking 
man, who marched straight up to the fireside. 
Freddy was a healthy-minded, cultivated wo- 
man; she had none of the terrors of horses, 
cows, robbers, and railway accidents, common 
amongst the uneducated of her sex ; but now, 
at the presence of her husband, her very heart 
seemed to stop beating, as though she were 
brought face to face with death. 

Even then her first thought was for Victor. 
« Stansfield," she implored, in an agonized whis- 
per, " don't speak, don't wake him 1 He has 
had no sleep for two days and nights until now." 

** Frederica, come home with me," was Stans- 
field's quiet but relentless answer. He stooped 
down; he was about to forcibly disengage 
Freddy's hand from her brother's, which still 
held it in his sleep, when Victor awoke. In a 
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sort of panic he sprang up ; Freddy threw her 
arms round him, and clasped him with all 
her force— but it was for his protection, not her 
own. Once, many years ago, with her tears 
and entreaties, and arms thus cKnging round 
her brother, she had saved the boy from sum- 

she could not save Victor now, from what Stans- 
field might choose to do. 

" I am sorry to have been forced to intrude 
upon you, Mr. Malreward," began his brother- 
in-law, ceremoniously ; " bdt I want my wife." 

"You shall not have herl" replied Victor, 
roused into passionate defiance, and standing 
with his arm round Freddy's waist. "You 
have taken my wife from me, you have slan- 
dered away my good name, my sister is all I 
have left, and I will keep her as long* as she 
chooses to stay with me. Now, leave my house, 
sir, and have the goodness not to enter it again 
without invitation." 

" Oh I Stansfield I dear Stansfield I" implored 
the unhappy wife, her terror of what Victor's 
words might provoke Stansfield into saying or 
doing to him, robbed her of all her spirit, " for 
pity's sake let me stay with Victor a little 
while — just a little while!. I will be a good 
wife, I will come home to you in a very few 
days — ^indeed I will. You are well and happy 
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and prosperous, you don't want me as he does. 
Oh I Stansfield," she shrieked, seeing the inex- 
orable calmness of his face, ** have you no mercy 
at all!" 

" I do not wish to ^iter your house again, 
jcertainly, Mr. Malreward," answered Stansfield, 
looking at Victor, and not noticing Freddy's 
appeal; "and I will take good care that my 
wife does not. Now, Frederica, will you come 
home quietly with me, or will you compel me to 
use force ?" 

The brother and sister clung to each other 
as if they were drowning ; but it was in vain. 
Slightly made, and brought down by grief and 
want of sleep and long fasting as Victor was 
now, his bodily strength was no more a match 
for Stansfield's than a brother's claim is a match 
for a husband's. There was one moment's des- 
perate struggle, then Stansfield wrenched the 
brother and sister apartj giving Victor some- 
thing between a blow and a push, which sent 
him staggering backwards against the chimney- 
piece ;• and unheeding her wild cry, " Victor I 
oh I my darling. Victor 1 " Stansfield caught his 
wife up in his arms as if she had been a child, 
carried her out of the room, across the hall, and 
put her into his brougham, which stood, with 
lamps burning, waiting outside. 

Mrs. Jennings came running with Freddy's 
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bonnet and cloak, which Mr, Erie had bidden 
her to bring. " Oh 1 Mies Freddy I Miss Freddy 1" 
she cried. " Oh 1 sir, what's the matter f " Stans- 
field took the things, thanked her, put half-a- 
crown into the old woman's hand, said to the 
coachman, " Home," and sprang into the car-^ 
riage. 

Then, as they drove on, he turned and looked 
at his wife. She was leaning back in the corner 
of the brougham, just as he had placed her. 
Her eyes looked fixed, and stared blankly before 
her ; her white lips were parted, showing her 
clenched teeth ; she looked almost as if she werQ 
in a state of catalepsy. When he said, " Here 
are your things, put them on," she did not 
move ; and with clumsy, but by no means un- 
tender hands, he put her bonnet on her bead, 
wrapped her cloak round her shoulders, placed 
a fur-rug over her knees, and a hot* water tin to 
her feet. For Stansfield always was very care- 
ful about his wife's bodily comfort ; and he had 
not forgotten that night to fill the carriage with 
little luxuries for her. Having done this, Stans- 
field folded his arms, shut his eyes, and settled 
himself comfortably in his corner of the car- 
riage. Not another word was spoken during 
the long dark drive. 

When the brougham, after rattling over the 
ill-paved, dimly-lighted streets of the country 
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town of Donnifltone, at last drove Tip the gravel 
drive and stopped at the door of Arbutus Villa, 
Stansfield alighted, and held out his hand to 
his wife. " Now, come, my dear," he said, in 
an authoritative, yet coaxing tone ; but Freddy 
neither moved nor spoke ; and he half-led, half- 
carried her into the dining-room, where the gas 
was lighted, and supper laid on the table. 
There he placed her in an arm-chair by the fire. 
He brought a glass of wine and held it to her 
lips. She shoek her head then, and drew back 
a Uttle, and somehow the wine was spilt upon 
her dress. " Really, Frederica," he said impa-^ 
tiently, as he mopped it up with his handker- 
chie^ " you are behaving just like a child. I 
shall leave you alone to recover yourself." 

At the end of half an hour, Stansfield began 
to feel rather uneasy. Why would not Freddy 
speak to him ? — why would she persist in sit- 
ting there like a sulky statue ? — what did she 
mean by it? — what was she thinking about? 
" Hang it all I" he thought, " I wish she would 
say something — I wish she would begin reviling 
me eveo, and then I should give her the little 
lecture that I have in store for her." He could 
control Freddy's personal liberty, but he began 
to feel that this did not altogether content him. 
He had gained little by forcing her to come 
home with him this evening, if it was an icicle 
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he had brought, and not a loving wife. He 
wandered aimlessly about the room, fidgetting 
with books and newspapers ; he wanted to say 
or do something to provoke her into speaking. 
He took up one book — ^he had not read it — ^there 
were not many non-professional books that he 
had read — ^but its mere title irritated him. "How 
did this con)e here! — such rubbish 1'' he mut- 
tered. " Really for the future I shall exercise 
a little stricter supervision upon the books that 
enter my house. If you had read your Bible a 
little more, and John Stuart Mill a little less, 
you would have been a better woman^ Frederica." 

At last Stansfield could bear it no longer ; he 
sat down by Freddy's side. '*My dear little 
wife, you must not think that I am harsh or un- 
forgiving to you. If you will only say that you 
are sorry for what you have done to-day, in de- 
fiance of my express wish, and will be guided 
by me entirely for the fiiture, you may be sure 
that I shall not think of it again. Come, my 
pet, let us make it up." He put his arm round 
her, he was just going to kiss her, when she 
sprang away, and stood up, confronting him, 
with blazing eyes and cheeks. 

" Oh 1" she cried, her chest heaving, " is it 
not enough that you have nearly broken my 
heart, but you must make this vile pretence 
of loving me ? And such love as it is too I I 
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loathe it I — I loathe you I Yon have taken me 
away firom my brother, my dear, dear brother, 
who wanted me, who has no one but me left, who 
is ill, dying, for what you know, and all through 
you — you and your sister Helen I 1 curse the 
day we ever met either of you !" 

Stansfield was rather startled, but he answer- 
ed quite calmly, **My dear, you really do not 
know what you are saying. You had better 
go to bed now, and I hope, after a good flight's 
sleep, you will have come to a better state of 
mind." 

" Sleep I as if I could sleep I Yes, you try to 
take care of me, and see that I have plenty to 
eat, and pretty dresses to wear, and then you 
think I ought to be satisfied. Satisfied I I tell 
you I hate this house, I hate all your comfort 
and prosperity, when I think of my darling all 
alone and miserable in that gloomy place, with- 
out anyone to take care of him, or speak one 
kind word to him. And to think it is all your 
doing I You have behaved barbarously to him ; 
you have spread false reports about him — false 
reports, yes, liesy Stansfield I" she cried, seeking 
for words that would sting him into losing his 
composure. 

He grew a shade paler, but he merely said, 
" I see one consequence already firom your as- 
sociating with your brother. He has taught 
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you to use violent and undutiful language to 
those to whom you owe respect, if nothing else. 
And now you had better leave the room before 
you say anything more that you will be very 

*• I am thankful to leave you." And she be- 
gan to move across the room, trembling a good 
deal, but still with haughty grace. At the door 
she paused and added, '' You treat me like a 
slave — the shameful indignity you put upon me 
this evening at my brother's house you may be 
sure I shall never forget. But I am an inde- 
pendent human being for all that, and I give 
you fair warning that I shall return to Malre- 
ward Court to-morrow." 

" Wait one moment," said her husband, and 
his tone lowered ominously. " Perhaps we had 
better have this matter settled to-night. Come 
back to the fire," — she hesitated a moment, but 
finally did so — "and now listen to me. Do 
you remember that not a year ago you, in 
the most public, solemn manner possible, pro- 
mised to obe^ me 1 Then how can you recon- 
cile it to your conscience thus to openly set me 
at defiance, as you have done to-day, and as you 
tell me you mean to do again to-morrow ?" 

" Oh I Stansfield," she answered, her eyes foil- 
ing under his, which were sternly fixed upon 
her, " I am ready to give way to you in little 
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things, you know I am, but why are you to be 
always the judge of what is right and what is 
wrong ? I am grown up, I am not ignorant of 
the world, I have all my senses about me, cer- 
tainly in most cases I am as capable of deciding 
wisely as you are," 

" Most certainly you are not," replied Stans- 
field, " and I see more and more clearly how 
little you know what is your proper position as 
a woman and as a wife. However, I have not 
the slightest intention of entering into argu-- 
ments with you, I simply wish to tell you what 
I mean to do. I shall forbid the servants, on 
pain of instant dismissal, to let you have either 
of the horses or carriages during my absence, 
and I shall warn all the livery-stable keepers in 
the town not to supply you with any hired 
vehicle. I do not suppose you will be so insane 
as to attempt to walk the distance to Malreward 
Court ; but even that, however, I shall take mea- 
sures to guard against." 

Freddy stood speechless, whilst he observed 
the marked eflTect which his words had upon her. 
At last she cried, " Do you mean — do you actu- 
ally mean to say you have legal power to do all 
that?" 

" Undoubtedly I have, as I happen to be your 
husband — a fact which you seem to have en- 
tirely forgotten lately." 
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"Never mind," muttered Freddy, between her 
* Bet teeth — " never mind, I shall find a way to 
escape you somehow." 

" I don't think you will, while English laws 
remain what they are nov/, thank God ! If yon 
leave me for any length of time I shall have 
ample legal remedy; but if you stay at your 
brother's house even for a single day, then," — ^he 
paused a moment, as if to give effect to the 
words that followed — " then I will treat Victor 
Malreward — ^your darling, as you call him — ^as I 
would treat any other man who interfered be- 
tween me and my wife, and I will give him a 
horsewhipping he won't easily forget." Stans- 
field's eyes had an unusual gleam in them ; pas- 
sion had once before led him to throw prudence 
to the winds, and passion might do it again. 

" You dare — ^you dare to say that I " shrieked 
Freddy, crimson, choking with indignation. 

^* I dare to say it, and I dare to do it, too, as 
you and he will find out next time you go to 
Malreward Court." 

" You coward, you coward /" so his wife hurled 
at him the most opprobrious epithet she could 
think of. " When you know that you are 
stronger than he is 1 Oh, if I were only a man 1" 

" Yes," replied Stausfield, with a grim satis- 
faction, " I know that he is a mere boy com- 
pared with me. But there is nothing cowardly 
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in a man's chastising a boy, if the boy deserves 
it. If he, in return, summons me for an assault— 
which, I take it, he will hardly venture to do — ^I 
shall simply state the whole facts of the case. 
All the world knows the evidence which came 
out at the coroner's inquest, and there is not a 
magistrate on the Bench, who is himself a hus- 
band and a father, that will not consider me 
morally, though not legally, justified in resort- 
ing to extreme measures, to protect my wife 
from all association with the late Mr. Malre- 
ward' s son. Now you have heard what I intend 
to do, and what you and your brother may ex- 
pect in the case of disobedience on your part, 
and interference on his — and remember that I 
am a man who always keeps his word I — so let 
us say no more about it. I hope to-morrow you 
will have returned to your right mind, and to 
your duties as my wife." And he turned away 
as if the conversation were ended. 

Freddy said no more. She just clasped her 
hands together and looked up, but not at him. 
Then she went sloWly out of the room, and 
crept upstairs, supporting herself with the ban- 
isters, for she felt as if all her strength were 
gone. " I can do no more," she thought. " For 
his own sake I must not go near Victor again. 
Oh, my darling I my darling I I only wish that 
you and I could die together," 
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She went into the bed-room, which was bright 
with firelight, and full of white curtains, look- 
ing-glasses, dainty china, crimson chairs and 
80&8. But as she closed the door a shuddering 
horror came over her. For it was only for a 
little while that she should be alone, even there. 
She fell upon her knees, she cried out — " Merci- 
ful Q-od 1 is there no help, no escape for me any- 
where ? Am I to be bound body and soul to 
him — ^torn away from my family, all my life long, 
and I so young? Is there not one friend, one 
morsel of happiness that he cannot take away 
from me; is there not one spot on earth l^at I 
can call my own ?" 

" Yes, there is the grave," she thought ; 
" then, and not till then, shall I be free ; there is 
no other help for me in Heaven or earth." And 
she rose, quite calm again in her unutterable 
despair. 

" For the Lord looseth the prisoners, and exe- 
cuteth judgment for the oppressed ; He relieveth 
the fatherless and the widow — but He cannot 
help a man's wife." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

If all things then should be — ^my father's spirit, 
His eye, his voice, his touch surrounding me ; 
The atmosphere and breath of his dead life . . . 

. . . • Even tho* dead, 
Does not his spirit live in all that breathe, 
And work for me and mine still the same ruin. 
Scorn, pain, despair ? 

SH£LI£T. 

T^ICTOR lay in bed in the cupola room the 
f whole of the following day ; for he had at 
last succumbed to Dr. Radcliffe, who persisted 
in treating him as a patient suffering from an 
attack of low fever. He was alone, forsaken by 
every one, except his doctor, who had always a 
few kind words to say to him when he came, 
and his nurse, Mrs. Jennings, who, every hour 
or so, crept softly into his room, and begged, 
generally in vain, her young master to take 
some kind of nourishment. He was alone ; his 
brother, who had once — years ago — tenderly 
watched over him during illness, had fled the 
country for his life ; his betrothed wife had 
broken her engagement to him ; his sister, who 
VOL. III. L 
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was ;ready to die for his sake, had been torn 
from him by her husband — her husband who 
believed, and who proclaimed to the world, that 
Victor Malreward was a parricide. All had 
forRaVen him, and he thought that he was left 
alone to die. 

He was drowsy, yet restless ; his head and 
limbs were racked with pain, his mind was stray- 
ing and confused; the past and the present 
seemed all mixed up and tanglied together, like 
the floating, crossing threads of a web. The 
mere associations of the cupola room harassed 
him : the tears of agony he had shed here after 
parting with his uncle ; the helpless rage and 
shame in which he had writhed after suffering 
his father's sneers and taunts, and, upon two 
occasions, even his blows. The place was 
haunted with the dark, weird fancy of the Mal- 
reward curse, with struggles with fierce tempers 
and inclinations, with dread and despair of the 
future. Some words came wandering through 
his mind — " I am in misery, and like unto him 
that is at the point to die. From my youth up 
Thy terrors have I suffered with a troubled 
mind. Lover and friend hast Thou put far 
from me, and mine acquaiatance into darkness." 

It was growing dusk ; one star looked down 
through the cupola, like a gentle, compassion- 
ate eye, upon the lonely, sick, sorrowftil young 
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man. Just as the church clock had tolled the 
hour of six, the bed-room door opened, closed 
again, and a man, with light, firm step, walked 
across the room to Victor's bedside. There came 
to the invalid a troubled memory of the Christ- 
mas week, nearly four years affo, when he had 
been a priloner in this room, and a sudden wild 
terror that his father had come again, made him 
start and open his eyes. But it was the good 
genius, and not the evil genius of his life, who 
was standing by him. 

The subdued light from a shaded lamp fell 
upon a tall, muscular figure, clad in clerical 
black, grey hair and whiskers, a strong, keen, 
kindly face. Victor lay still ; it was a pleasant 
fancy to suppose that his uncle was near ; but 
he knew it was only fancy — a sick man's delu- 
sion, and that presently it would melt away. 

Then suddenly the tall manly figure bent down 
over him, and there came a bitter cry — " My boy 1 
niy boy 1 don't you know me ?" 

" Oh 1 Uncle Arthur, is that really you ?" 
And with a sense of warmth, and rest, and 
safety, that was almost rapture, rushing over 
him, Victor flung hip arms round the Rector's 
neck. " How awfully good of you to come 1" 

Arthur Byrne, too much moved to speak, 
kissed his nephew's forehead, sat down by his 
bedside, and looked at him for a minute in 

l2 
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silence. The remembrance of their last meet- 
ing, when Victor had been at Oxford, crowned 
with bright youthful triumphs, University 
honour, betrothal to the woman he loved — ^the 
remembrance of that, and the meeting with 
Victor as he was now, made the Rector s eyes 
fill with tears* He soon controlled himself, 
however, and said, ^ How do you feel now? — 
any better V 

^ Oh! I am all right enough, thank you, sir; 
never mind me.^' And then, the first excite* 
ment of seeing his unde having past away, 
^ctor sank down in his pillows again, closed 
his eyes, and seemed to relapse into a stupor. 
He looked so utterly ill and dolefol, that Arthur 
Byrne felt that he must try and rouse him by 
giving him some trifles to think about* 

^C^ I have some dinner, Victorf I am 
nther hungry aflber my long journey* And ciui 
it be brought ijqp h^[«? I do not wisix to leave 
you,'' 

^ My dear unde, how awfulhp stoqpid of me 
not to think of it! K you would have tite 
goodness to ring the beU — you will find oxie 
domewhere about the room, I bdieve,^ and be 
rased himself on his elbow^ and looked ooa> 
iudedlv around. 

** Why, my boy, do you mean ihit you hxv^ 
no beD witidn your i^eMh, i>ow ^bMt jon. ai^ 
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ill ?" aaked the Rector, distressed at what seemed 
the utter forlomness — even in small matters — 
of Victor's situation. " What do you do when 
you want anything?" 

" But I don't want anything — what should I 
want?" he answered wearily, closing his eyes 
again. 

" I have some directions to give about your- 
self, now that Radcliffe has constituted me your 
head-nurse. I met him on my way hither from 
the station, and he was evidently glad that I 
had come to look after you." 

After a hasty meal, Mr. Byrne talked to his 
nephew a little about Tregalva, atid the small 
events of his parish. Victor answered briefly, 
and with an evident efiFort. Finding him disin- 
clined to talk, and hoping that he might soon 
fall asleep, the Rector took a book from the pile 
on the table, and tried to read ; but his thoughts 
were filled with the events of the last few days, 
of which — from Freddy's letter, from Mrs. Jen- 
nings' hints, and from the talk he had had 
with Dr. Radcliffe on his way from the station — 
he was now well informed. The most astound- 
ing feature in the case seemed to be the part 
which Helen Erie had acted. The Rector felt 
personally humiliated. "I don't wonder at a 
young fellow like Victor being taken in; but 
that I, a man of my age, should be, by a mere 
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pretty, artful flirt I I fancied that I had some 
knowledge of the world, some insight into 
character. — It is a lesson to me. A bitter end 
indeed to all Victor^s bright young hopes — his 
boyish infatuation, rather. But I cannot be too 
thankful that he, at any cost, has been saved 
from binding himself, irrecoverably, to Helen 
Erie ; from hopeless misery— or worse, from the 
degradation to his whole nature in being happy 
and satisfied with her. He has had an ugly 
wound, but it is one which will heal with time 
and care. So Miss Helen may be dismissed to • 
the more eligible admirer, whom doubtless she 
has in the background." 

" But as for Stansfield 1"— The " old Adam " 
rose up very strong within the Rector as he 
thought of the successftil, well-to-do lawyer; 
and he felt it would be a gratifying and a 
righteous thing to administer to him chastise- 
ment such as Stansfield himself — though Mr. 
Byrne did not know it — ^had gloated over, in 
imagination, as inflicted upon Victor. And so, 
unconsciously, the Rector avenged his nephew 
in his thoughts. 

" The marriage laws are framed to suit and 
to 'form men like Stansfield Erie. His early 
training must have a good deal to answer for — 
an only son, brought up amongst a number of 
uncultivated women, who taught him to con- 
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sider himself a superior being — the most impor- 
tant member of his family. His public school 
career afterwards may have had no doubt much 
to do with making him as honourable and 
straightforward as he is. But what principle 
does a man learn at a public school to guide 
him in his conduct towards the other half of the 
human race ? Poor Freddy ! — poor child ! I 
must try to see her as soon as I can. I daresay 
she is wearing her heart out because she can- 
not come to her brother. I wonder — just as I 
wondered about her mother — ^what will be the 
end of her married life ? Will she be crushed 
into a slave, with the vices of a slave and of 
many women — helplessness, deceitfulness, ser- 
vility, low and petty aims? . Or will she be 
moulded into a wise, strong, noble woman, who 
bears oppression quietly, but not a moment 
longer than is unavoidable; who endures it, 
but never acquiesces in it; and so give and 
receive that discipline of character which both 
she ,ui her h^ld grievo^l, l.«ked ta thefr 
early life ? There is so much sterling goodness 
in Stansfield, that I cannot but believe that 
Providence will by-and-by mercifully give him 
the thorough humbhng which he needs." 

Victor had for some hours past been tossing 
to and iro, sometimes dozing, sometimes mut- 
tering incoherent words, when suddenly he 
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opened his eyes, looked at his uncle, and said, 
in a quick, excited voice — " Sir, it is an awful 
mistake your coming here. It is only because 
you don't know. When you have heard all 
about it. you will go away and leave me like 
the rest of them." 

Arthur Byrne put down his book, and took 
Victor's burning hand in his. " Do you think I 
should ever forsake you, my boy — ^my son!" 
came his low, deep-toned answer. 

" I am not your son — ^I am Mr. Malreward's 1" 
and Victor pulled his hand away, and turned 
his face from the Rector. "That is what he 
told me when I met him that night in South- 
wood ; and it is all true — ^I know it now — I shall 
never get away from him, dead or alive, in this 
world or the next. I am his own flesh and 
blood, as he said to me ; and whatever I do, I 
cannot help his having a hold over me, and 
growing more and more like him every day. 
* Ye are of your fiither the devil, and the works 
of your father ye shall do ' — don't you know ?" 

The Rector thought — " It cannot be avoided. 
Victor must say his say, and have it all out 
with me, but it shall be for once and for all. 
Victor," he answered very gently, " remember 
that whatever you are by nature, God has 
adopted you, and so have I. You are God's 
child and mine now." 
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" Ah 1 I thought 80 once," and a ^wild fear 
and angnish contorted the young man's face. 
" I thought I was so safe and happy, nothing 
could harm me any more. That last Sunday 
at Tregalva — do you remember ?— when Mr. 
Malreward had sent for me, and he had half 
killed me at Christmas-time just before, but I 
did not care ; it was at the Communion, you 
know, and I seemed as though I had seen into 
heaven for a little while ; it was my Confirma- 
tion over again, before I came back to all the 
horrors of this place. And only the other day 
at Oxford, there was an anthem they sung, * At 
Thy right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
more.' Ahl no, never — ^never any more for 
me 1" And with a gesture of unutterable de- 
spair, he raised his hand, let it fall, then hid his 
face in the pillow, and lay quite still. 

" My boy — ^my boy, God will never forsake 
you for one minute, neither will I. I would die 
sooner ; and don't you think that He loves you 
better than I do ? Victor, my own son, 1 know 
it. Will you not believe me?" and Arthur 
Byrne's voice choked, but Victor remained quite 
calm. 

" I seem all dead and cold," and he shivered. 
" I hear you speaking, but I don't feel anything 
you say. But I must tell you — I cannot have 
you stay here without knowing — I must tell 
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you what I said to my father the last time I 
saw him." And then, with growing excitement, 
with the fever-flush on his cheeks, and his great 
grey eyes gleaming, and a strange, wild, pas- 
sionate beauty about him altogether, Victor 
repeated the words which after events had 
burned into his mind. « I was madly sorry 
afterwards, when I heard that he was dead; 
but I am not sorry now, not in the least. For 
it is all true, you know ; he was the curse of my 
life, and he is still. I had no peace &om him 
whilst he was alive, and I have no peace now 
he is dead either. They all say that I killed 
him, and I don't know whether I did or not. I 
only know that I have felt like a devil lately, 
capable of anything. But they have all gone 
away and left me — Helen, and Deverell, and 
Freddy. Freddy stayed till the last, but even 
she is gone now. And now that you know, you 
will go too." 

" Very well," said the Rector, quite self-pos- 
sessed again ; " now you have told me all about 
it, and I am not going to listen to a word more 
upon the subject. It seems useless my saying 
that I am not going to leave you, so all that I 
can do, is to show it. Come, now," — and the 
Rector put hia strong arm round Victor's shoul- 
ders, raised him up, and arranged his pillows, 
so that he was supported in a sitting posture ; 
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" now you are going to have some beef tea, and 
take your medicine, and then we will settle in 
for the night. I shall sleep on that sofa." 

Victor turned away with a petulant, " Leave 
me alone, uncle — why do you bother me with 
things ?" but Arthur Byrne's cheerful, authori- 
tative answer, " Now, my dear fellow, you must 
take it — there is no help for you," overruled 
Victor's masculine dislike to being considered 
ill, to broth, medicine, and all the accessories of 
invalidism. The habit of deference to his uncle 
in which the boy had been brought up, was still 

That night was a gloomy and disturbed one 
for both uncle and nephew. Malreward Church 
clock in mournful tones seemed perpetually 
tolling the hours ; the fire glowed sullenly, the 
lamp burned dimly ; the black night sky, thick 
with stars, filled the cupola, and gave even the 
Rector a weird sensation as he lay, half dressed, 
upon the sofa, looking up into unfathomable 
depths. Victor was very restless, sleeping at 
intervals, then sometimes starting with a cry, 
" Uncle — oh 1 uncle, save me 1" And Arthur 
Byrne would rise, and go to his bedside, and 
find him breathing hard, his eyes wide open, 
with an unconscious upward gaze, a clammy 
dew upon his forehead. It seemed as though 
he were struggling inwardly with some dark, 
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mysterious power. And the Rector would take 
his hand, and speak to him tender, soothing 
words. " I am here, close to you, dearest boy." 
But often his cry would still be, "Uncle — 
Uncle Arthur ! — ^he is gone — they have all gone 
away and left me I" and not till the Rector had 
raised him up in bed, supporting his head upon 
his breast, stroking his ruffled hair, so that h^ 
might feel his uncle near, did Victor seem to 
become quite conscious ; and then, panting, 
exhausted, but with the expression of horror 
passed away, he would look at the Rector with 
grateful eyes, and with something of his old 
exquisite smile. 

The one thought which now possessed Vic- 

w 

tor's mind was, that he was forsaken — ^by God 
and man. Wild fancies haimted Arthur Byrne 
himself, as he lay between sleeping and waking. 
Supposing it were true — as Victor seemed to 
fancy — ^that the father was allowed to stretch 
forth shadowy hands from beyond the gulf of 
Death, to torture the son — supposing his sepul- 
chral voice could whisper in Victor's ear, 
threats that he would for ever and ever hold 
his son in his power, by the right of parental 
authority, by nearness of blood and likeness of 
nature ! Supposing it were true — as old family 
traditions told — that the Malrewards were, from 
time to time, from generation to generation, 
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Bubjeot to the possession of the Evil Onel 

For several days Victor remained in much the 
same state, sometimes better, sometimes worse, 
never alarmingly ill, but suflFering much ifrom 
bodily exhaustion and mental depression. Ar- 
thur Byrne never went beyond the park, until 
one day Victor's often expressed longings, ** I 
wish I could see Freddy — I do wish I could see 
her just once," determined the Rector upon go- 
ing to Donnistone. " I want to see Stansfield 
Erie upon a little matter of business," said he. 
" Can I have Boadicea ? I shall not be away 
long." 

"Oh yes," answered Victor, looking at his 
uncle with sad, dreamy eyes. "And Stansfield 
will tell you that I murdered my father, you 
know." 

" He had better not I" muttered the Rector. 

Arthur Byrne dismounted in the High Street of 
Donnistone, at the door which bore on a brass 
plate the names " Messrs George and Stansfield 
Erie, Solicitors." Getting a boy to hold his 
horse, he went into the office, where he had to 
wait for several minutes, stared at by a couple 
of young clerks, who immediately that the Rec- 
tor's eyes chanced to wander in their direction, 
bent over their desks, and began to write for 
their very lives. There was something in the 
look of this country parson, or Rural Dean, as 
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they guessed him to be, — ^Arthur Bvme's An- 
glican and equestrian propensities showed them- 
selves in his dress, the black broad-brimmed 
felt hat, long coat, mere morsel of white at his 
throat, splashed leather gaiters, and riding- 
whip in his hand, — ^there was something in 
the Rector's very look, a look which he was 
quite unconscioujs of having, which checked 
alike dawdling and impertinence. At last the 
client with whom Mr. Erie had been engaged 
came out of the inner room, and Mr. Byrne was 
shown into the lawyer's presence. 

Here in his sanctum, which, in all its appoint- 
ments, was at once business-like and luxurious, 
Stansfield wore his most professional look, 
bland, wary, impenetrable. He was surprised 
at the entrance of Mr. Byrne, and felt sure that 
the interview would not be too pleasant ; but 
his expression was only a gently enquiring 
one, as he shook hands with his wife's uncle, 
and begged him to be seated. There was a 
great contrast between the two men. The 
Rector, grey, sinewy, very athletic looking, with 
keen, severe features, and mind and soul beam- 
ing out of his deep-set eyes, and a fine air 
of distinction about him altogether; a grand 
old man — or rather, considering that he was 
still full of buoyancy and vigour, a man in 
late middle life, like a glowing September 
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day, The lawyer, in the prime of youthful 
maturity, fair haired, comfortable-looking, in- 
clined to grow stout, with pale, cold, yet very 
honest and straightforward-looking blue eyes, 
with a pleasant suavity about him, and yet a 
hard, set look also, as if his deference were 
but surface polish, and his opinions and resolu- 
tions were but seldom modified by those of 
other people. 

" I ought to apologise, Mr. Erie, for seeking 
you in your oiBce, but just now my time, like 
yours, is not my own. I cannot leave my nephew 
in the evenings, for he is then always at his 
worst. However, I will not detain you a min- 
ute," the Rector went on ; for Stansfield, while 
still keeping his. eyes courteously fixed upon 
his visitor, began fidgetting with some papers 
which lay upon the table — " I came merely to 
tell you that Victor is most anxious to see his 
sister. We all know that the wishes of a sick 
person should be gratified as far aH possible, 
and in Victor's case it is particularly important 
that his mind should be kept quiet. I should 
therefore be very glad if Freddy would drive 
over to Malreward Court this afternoon, or to- 
morrow morning." 

The Rector would not put his request in any 
more deferential words. He felt humiliated by 
having to make it at all. " To be obliged to 
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ask this man's leave, as if she were a child, be- 
fore my niece can visit her sick brother, it is 
preposterous I" 

There was a pause — Mr. Byrne hastily went 
on, " It is possible that you may fear Victor's 
illness to be of an infectious nature — ^that is not 
the case, I can assure you — ^it is a touch of low 
fever, very trying and depressing," bnt not 
alarming — that is, not at present ;" and then, de- 
spite his pride, Arthur Byrne looked at Stans- 
field anxiously, even imploringly. 

The lawyer answered in his calm, plea- 
sant voice, " I trust, Mr. Byrne, that you may 
soon be reheved from all anxiety with regard 
to your nephew's health. But, you see, I must 
consider my wife's health also, and she is by no 
means strong enough to undertake the fatigue 
and responsibility of being a sick nurse." 

" The fatigue and responsibility of nursing my 
adopted son are my own privileges, which I do 
not ask your wife to share with me," replied the 
Rector, in a proud, sad tone. *'A11 I ask is 
that Freddy will sit an hour or two by her 
brother's side during the day, to talk to him 
when he is well enough to bear it, to soothe him 
by her presence when he is not." 

Stansfield said, with a gentle, deprecating 
smile, which brought out in him a certain family 
likeness to his sister Helen, ^' Even in that case, 
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1 fear I can make no other answer. For my 
wife's own sake I must guard her from the 
anxiety and distress of mind which she would 
necessarily suffer by visiting Malreward Court 
at present. And now, Mr. Byrne, is there any- 
thing which it is possible for me to do for you?" 
And Stansfield again fingered his papers — even 
dipped his pen into the inkstand. 

" Thank you, I have no request to make to 
you but this very simple one," Mr. Byrne an- 
swered stiffly. " Am I to understand, therefore, 
that you absolutely forbid Freddy to go to her 
brother, her only brother, although he is ill, 
helpless, and is longing to see her, asking for 
her almost every hour of the day ? Why, it is 
a request I should have thought you would 
hardly have refiised to a sick pauper." 

"Perhaps not. But — although in this case 
you have stated the facts in an unnecessarily 
harsh manner — ^you understand me aright. I 
do absolutely forbid my wife to go to Malre- 
ward Court." 

" Well, Victor perhaps, may be nothing to 
you, but do you not care that your wife is suffer- 
ing deep distress because she is separated from 
her brother, at a time when he needs all the 
tenderness and sympathy which those to whom 
he is very dear can give him f " 

"I must be excused from discussing Mrs. 

VOL. III. M 
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Erie's feelings or my own." And Stansfield sud- 
denly unlocked a drawer in the writing-table at 
which he was sitting, and thrust some papers 
therein. It was the only time throughout the 
interview at which he showed anything like 
irritation. 

« What is your real reason for refusing my 
request!" abruptly demanded the Rector, his 
voice lowering in a manner which betokened in- 
tense passion. 

A slight look of amusement crossed Stansfield's 
face. He was thinking, "How like a parson to 
ask me — a lawyer — such a question as that 1" He 
said — "Pardon me, I have already given you 
a reason. You do not mean to imply, I am sure, 
that I have not spoken the truth. And does it 
not strike you that this is hardly the place " — 
and again he played with his pen — " for the dis- 
cussion of a purely domestic matter f ' 

"I fear I could not have expressed myself 

clearly, when I said that I found it impossible to 

, call upon you in the evening at your own house." 

" Perhaps the same objection would apply to 
the discussion there. For I cannot recognise 
the possibility of any time or place being suit- 
able to the calling in question by a third party 
of a matter which is entirely between a husband 
and wife." 

Arthur Byrne rose with compressed lips, and 
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a haughty air, and took up from the table bis 
hat and riding-whip, not without secretly feeling 
bow pleasant it would be to use the latter across 
Stansfield's broad shoulders. " Well, Mr. Erie, 
I suppose that nothing I can say will shake your 
resolution T" 

Stansfield bowed. 

^ I can only remind you that it is possible that 
you, some day, may be sick and suffering, but 1 
trust that you may then find from others that 
kindness and consideration which you now deny 
my nephew." And all at once the Rector's 
voice trembled ; but, after a momentary pause, 
he went on, fixing his eyes upon the lawyer 
with a stem and stead&st gaze, ^' I am no^, 
Mr. Erie, going to your bouse to see my niece." 

Stansfield's first impulse was to forbid him to 
do anything of the kind ; but he reflected that 
this aristocratic-looking Rector and Prebendary 
was usefril, to show to the little world of Donni- 
stone as a relation of his wife's, and counter^ 
balance to the disreputable Malrewards. He 
answered blandly — " When I answer that I shall 
have pleasure in seeing you at my house at any 
time, it is partly because I rely upon your not 
using your influence with Frederica to induce 
her to set at naught my wishes." 

The Rector bowed. ** Thank you, Mr. Erie. 
No, I do not think my worst enemy has ever yet 

M 2 
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aociMed me of seeking to sow diaood faetweai 
hndxukd and wifi^" 

'^ And I bope that you/' Stans£eld proceeded. 
dK he cToeeed the room to Cfp&i the door £:ir the 
Ktctor — ^ that too. aji a minister of th^ GinsoeL 
and one who has been a manied man hTmw4^ 
will try to impress iqxm Fredeiica's mind that 
tmstfblneWySelf^acrifice, and obedience are scMne 
of the noblest qualities of woman." 

^ I set so high a rahie npon those qualities^ 
that I do not wish, as yon do, to see th^n con- 
fined to onehalf of thehnmanrace. Intheone- 
sided manner in which they are generaUy exer- 
cised, I look upon them as amongst the most 
demoralizing influences possiUe in domestic life. 
Good morning, Mr. Erie." 

The Rector rode np the street towards the 
suburban Arbutus Villa, feeling very sad, baf- 
fled, and wrathful. It seemed as though he 
were &ted uever to come to Malreward Court 
without enduring defeat and humiliation. It 
was not the first time that he had found his ap- 
peals to justice and generosity, weapons of 
straw against the hard strength of legal author- 
ity. But the soldiers of Bight against Might 
can afford to be beaten again and again, know- 
ing that in the end their victory is sure. 

" I am powerless to help either of my child- 
ren," thought the Rector, sorrowfiilly. " I can- 
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not protect Freddy, as I protected her mother, 
who fled to me from her drunken, dissolute 
husband. Whoji there are cruelty or crime, 
from parents towards children, from husbands 
towards wives, courts of .law may be invoked ; 
but what power in Heaven or earth can help a 
woman who is bound for life, merely to a self- 
willed, self-righteous fellow, who, in the most 
respectable manner, tortures her for the sake of 
her supposed welfare, and, I may add, his own 
selfish passions ? Stansfield believes Victor to 
be Deverell's accomplice ; but, like many an- 
other man, his beliefs are the fruits of his 
wishes." 

Just for one moment, when Arthur Byrne 
had spoken of Freddy's distress at being parted 
from her brother, a quite unconscious vindict- 
iveness had burst through the lawyer's bland 
look and manner, which had strengthened the 
Rector's suspicion that Stansfield hated the man 
to whom his vnfe was bound by one of the 
sweetest and holiest of ties, with a jealousy as 
rancorous as ever a husband hated a lover. 
What Stansfield would have felt if his wife had 
been a flirt, it is needless to speculate. He 
simply would never have married awoman of that 
nature. It was because a guilty attachment to 
another man had no possibilities for Freddy, 
because sisterly affection had so powerful a 
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hold over her, that Stansfield felt ready to pray 
for an opportunity of inflicting some cruel in- 
dignity upon the only man in the world who 
had the power of becoming his rival in his wife's 
affections ; and that he felt a secret satisfaction 
in believing, that if Victor did not with his own 
hands slay his father, he was, at all events, an 
accessory to Deverell's crime. 

Freddy was seated in her drawing-room, 
amidst all her pretty knick-nacks and choice 
works of art — her husband's gifts. Sometimes 
she read a few pages of the book she held in her 
hand; sometimes she brooded over the fire. 
" Ah," thought she, in one of her fits of gloomy 
musing, "if girls did but know what married 
life really wUs, instead of looking at it through 
the glamoiu" and haze of sentiment, which it is 
to men's interests to keep before their eyes, how 
many of them would marry, I wonder?" 

There were footsteps on the garden path ; a 
knock at the fi-ont door. Freddy gave an im- 
patient exclamation. But it wets none of her 
usual visitors — wives who talked of babies and 
servants ; maidens who talked of dress and ad- 
mirers. She sprang up with a little ecstatic 
cry when the Rector entered ; and as he bent 
down his compassionate, care-worn face — for the 
troubles of his children weighed heavily upon 
his mind— she threw her arms round his neck 
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and kissed him. " Oh, uncle — ^if I could only 
tell you how glad I am to see you I And how 
is our darling boy to-day ?" 

" About the same as when I last wrote to 
you;" for the Rector had, by daily bulletins, 
kept Freddy informed of Victor's state. " Still 
I think we may hope his general tendency is 
towards improvement." They talked of Victor 
for some time ; then Mr. Byrne said, " Now tell 
me all about yourself, dear child. I have scarcely 
seen you since yoti have been married. For in 
Oxford, you remember, all seemed hurry and 
bustle, and people coming and going." 

'* Oh, uncle 1" cried Freddy, " don't talk about 
Oxford ! How happy Victor was there ; will 
you ever forget it ? What Helen has to answer 
for — wretched woman 1 Does he ever speak of 
her ?" 

" Sometimes I have fancied he was thinking 
of her. I have seen him look at his hand, and 
say to himself — ' Where is my ring?' and then 
flush and shiver as if he were in paip. But I 
will not talk about it, my dear," he added, kind- 
ly, for the tears were running down Freddy's 
face, " it is only giving you needless distress." 
He would not tell her how Victor had some- 
times^-as if half-delirious — raved about Helen, 
in a manner at once touching and terrible to 
witness. 
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" Go on, please, uncle ; I want to hear all that 
I can about him, now that I cannot see him — I 
cannot see him — " she sobbed. 

" You must remember that whatever he may 
suffer now, it is nothing compared to what his fate 
would have been if he had married Helen. He 
will get over it — he has youth on his side, and a 
clear conscience, for whatever he may fancy, in 
his present morbid state ^f mind and feeling, 
he has repented the angry words he uttered to 
his father, and has suffered for them, enough to 
atone for a far worse offence than any that he 
has committed. There are not many people 
who have been punished for a fit of passion, so 
severely as he has been. , Perhaps Providence 
has determined to cure, for once and for all, 
what is undoubtedly Victor's chief fault," and 
the Rector sighed. 

The Rector was the last person in the world 
whom Freddy wished to know that her married 
life was not altogether happy. Yet the very 
remembrance that it was he who had warned 
her of her folly in binding herself for life to a man 
utterly unsuited to her — ^pjerhaps the curious in- 
stinctive desire of confession to a priest, which 
most people feel at least once during their 
life-time — ^made her presently burst out vehe- 
mently — " I have been punished, too I If I had 
only listened to you. Uncle Arthur, I should 
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have been free now, and able to be with my dear 
Victor whenever he wanted me I" 

" This is the end of a so-called love-match," 
thought the Rector ; " this is what comes from 
marrying from passion. I only wish that all the 
young people who persist in marrying, despite 
what they call the cold-blooded calculations of 
their elders, could take warning by her." 

But Arthur Byrne was the last man to use 
the " I told you so 1" style of argument. He an- 
swered — " Well, my child, it is useless to think 
of the past. What you now have to do is to 
wait, to endure patiently, and to have faith 
that Victor will be cleared some day, and that 
you and he will be restored to each other. 
Whatevfer the world may say — " the steps of a 
good man ; are ordered by the Lord, and though 
he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down ; for 
the Lord upholdeth him with His hand." 

" Oh uncle, you always help me ; when I am 
away from you, it does me good even to think 
of you." 

" And then, with regard to any trials of your 
own which you may have — ^I have the same 
lesson to give you, patient endurance. But by 
endurance, I mean a noble, vigorous quality, 
which is as much active as passive ; not that ab- 
ject sitting down and folding of the hands, which 
is commonly dignified by the name of resigna-. 
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tion, and which, I think, does far more harm in 
the world than discontent. Many trials which 
people believe were sent to them to bear, were, 
on the contrary, intended to stir them up to 
work. As an old divine says — men often com- 
plain of the severity of God's dispensations, 
when they are not God's at all, but the dispen- 
sations of their own folly and idleness. So, my 
maxim would be — bear no evil whatever, until 
you have proved, by using every means in your 
power to remove it, and using them in vain, 
that you were meant to bear it. Therefore, my 
dear, whilst submitting — which is not agreeing 
to — the separation from your brother ; remem- 
ber that Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves ; be watchiul, energetic, fiill of tact, ne- 
glect no opportunity of influencing your hus- 
band's sense of justice and generosity, and of 
placing before him every little fact which may 
tell in Victor's favour." 

"I have felt so utterly weak and hopeless 
lately, as though both God and man were against 
me. There are such dreadful things in the 
Bible about husbands and wives," and Freddy 
shuddered. 

" I verily believe," said Arthur Byrne, a little 
impatiently, " that there has never been yet 
an oppression, or an abuse, which people did 
not seek to justify by the words of the Holy 
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Scriptures. It ia the old story of *the letter kill- 
eth, the spirit giveth life.' Where would Eng- 
land be now if the seventeenth century Liberals 
had followed St. Paul's command of non-resist- 
ance to the higher powers ? There is one great 
principle which over-rides all rules given for 
especial times, for a special state of society, and 
it is this, ' Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you.' Looked at from that 
point of view, the Bible becomes one of the most 
revolutionary forces of the world." 

" Well," the Rector went on, ** to return to 
yourself. I am not far wrong, I fancy, in sup- 
posing that you find your life rather dull now and 
then ; that time hangs heavily on your hands?" 

" Dull !" cried Freddy ; " dull is no word for 
it. I have nothing to do except pay calls, write 
a few notes sometimes, and spend five minutes 
every morning in ordering the dinner. Stans- 
field does not wish me to visit the poor — ^he says 
that is the vocation of old maids, and not of 
married women ; so I fear that it is of no use to 
recommend me to take a district," she said, with 
a cheerftd despair. For she found by experience 
that whenever a woman asks for work, aims, in- 
terests in life, district visiting-— no matter what 
are her tastes, talents, temperament — ^is invari- 
ably recommended to her as food to satisfy all 
cravings, medicine to heal all woes. 
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" You know, Freddy, I am not one of those 
people who think that women ought to have 
no other alternative than to be wives or Sisters 
of Charity. My creed is that women have as 
widelv different vocations in life as men* and an 
equal right to follow them, without legal or 
social hindrance. At the same time, I greatly 
blame many of you women, for talking about 
your wrongs, instead of quietly setting to work 
to right them. You, Freddy, and thousands of 
your sex, have a precious gift in your possession 
that many a man sigbs after in vain ; and that 
is, leisure. The whole world of books lies open 
before you, as it does before men ; but how much 
time, I wonder, do any of you spend in regular 
and Bystematio study r 

Freddy looked down. " I have read a great 
deal lately ; but the thought often comes across 
me — ^what is the good of it all ?" 

*' And supposing Victor had said that when 
he was reading for Moderations ? I wonder — "^ 
and the Rector smiled — "how often he will 
open a classical author after he has left Oxford f 
No, as some one well says, * Our intellects are 
given to us to be tools, rather than as store- 
houses ; and it is not the number of sciences or 
of languages that we are acquainted with, 
which is the great value of a liberal education, 
but the breadth and catholicity of our minds, 
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the accuracy of our vision, the elevated tone of 
the ideas which we gain from it/ And is it not 
in these very quaKties that ordinaiy unculti- 
vated women are to be found wanting? You 
were rather an idle little girl, y6u know, Mrs. 
Freddy. But it is never too late to learn ; and 
you are even now only at the age at which men 
go through the higher part of their education." 

The Rector went on to speak of various books 
which he recommended her to read ; and to tell 
her what pleasure it would give him if she 
would correspond with him regularly about her 
studies, her thoughts, her feelings — anything 
that she was interested in would interest him, ' 
said he. " You will not feel then quite so de- 
prived of all intellectual sympathy, will you f 
as you say that you are now. I have no longer 
my boy to educate— that is being done for me," 
said Arthur Byrne, a little sadly — the words 
had a deeper meaning than appeared upon the 
surface — " so I have leisure and inclination to 
become your tutor, if it so pleases you, my 
dear." 

Freddy thanked him warmly ; the light came 
back to her eyes, and the colour to her cheeks, 
at the mere prospect of having a fresh aim and 
interest in life. 

" Remember, my child," said Arthur Byrne, 
as he rose to leave her, "every woman who 
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orders her life by tbe law of God, rather than 
by the rules of society, who can see and rever- 
ence truth wherever it is to be found, and who 
fears nothing but sin ; who seeks to influence 
men through their higher, not through their 
lower natures, and who would rather sympa- 
thise with them in noble thoughts than be 
loved by them through ignoble passions — every 
w6man who does this, helps forward the cause 
of her whole sex, which is the cause of the 
human race. * The truth shall make you free.' 
Physical force may seem to govern ; but in the 
long run it is moral and intellectual culture 
which wins the day and rules the world." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It is this guilty hand ! 

And there rises ever a passionate cry 

From underneath, in the darkening hind, 

What is it that has be.en done ? 

Tennyson. 

IN aboat a week's time, thanks to Arthur 
Byrne's care and nursing, Victor came down- 
stairs again ; and sometimes, on sunny after- 
noons, he would, leaning on his uncle's arm, 
saunter up and down the terrace. He was still 
very weak in body, very depressed in mind ; he 
passed hours in silence and inaction. Some- 
times the Rector would read aloud, but the 
effort to listen seemed almost too much for 
him ; and after a while, with a weary, irritable 
air, he would beg his uncle to desist. 

Once the Rector said to him, " My dear boy, 
you must remember you are now Lord of the 
Manor, and that there are hundreds of matters 
about the estate wanting your attention and 
supervision. Could we not talk over your 
future plans a little together I" 

"Future I" repeated Victor. "I have no 
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future. Everything, as far as I am concerned, 
has come to an end." He closed his eyes ; his 
look of utter dejection, as though he were 
capable of forming only one wish, one hojpe, that 
he might remain thus, in the place which he 
occupied day after day, on the sofa by the 
library fire, undisturbed, unnoticed, till he died ; 
the helpless droop of his head, of his thin white 
hands — all seemed to speak the words : " My 
days are past; my purposes are cut off ; even 
the thoughts of my heart." "It seems," he 
added presently, " as though a great black wall 
had been built up all around me, shutting me 
off from everything and everybody I cared for." 

The Rector silently laid his hand upon his 
nephew's shoulder, and Victor turned his head 
a little, and pressed his lips against that hand. 
" Yes, I have you still. Uncle Arthur ; it is you 
who keep me alive, I think." 

Several times lately the Rector had tried to 
induce his nephew to let him drive him round 
the estate. " I want Victor," thought Arthur 
Byrne, "to turn his attention towards the 
amount of work which has to be done before 
the Manor will be in a respectable condition ; 
and then, having supplied him with some food 
for his thoughts, I will persuade him to come 
down with me to Tregalva for change of air 
and scene, before he goes up to Oxford again." 
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But Victor had hitherto refused to go beyond 
the grounds, until one afternoon, the Rector, 
keen to discern between bodily incapacity and 
mental disinclination to return to the work of 
life — one afternoon, still and sunny, although it 
was the month of November, the Rector went 
to the stables, and ordered the dog-cart to be 
got ready at once. Then he entered the library, 
where Victor was, as usual, lying upon the sofa, 
lost in his own melancholy thoughts. " Victor," 
said Mr. Byrne, '' you and I are going for a short 
drive together this beautifiil day." 

"Are we, sir? I think not," and Victor 
closed his eyes, as if to avoid Airther discussion. 

** Come, my dear fellow ; the dog-cart is at 
the door. You said I might order it, you know. 
Let me help you on with your great-coat." 

Victor opened his eyes again, as if annoyed. 
But there was something in the Rector's cheer- 
iul and determined look, as he stood over him, 
with the coat in his hand, which made him rise, 
and presently submit to be helped into the dog- 
cart, and be driven by his uncle a few miles into 
the country. He was very tired when he re- 
turned, but he slept well that night, and next 
morning declared, with a smile, that he had re- 
turned to the days of his childhood, when his 
Reverence knew what was best for him. Every 
day, therefore, the Rector drove him out for an 

VOL. III. N 
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hour or two, at first through the most seques- 
tered lanes and by-roads in the district. There 
was a reason for this, as afterwards appeared. 

Before long, Arthur Byrne thought Victor 
quite well enough to give his mind a little to 
his estate ; and so, one afternoon, he drove him 
towards the Malreward village. It was one of 
those silent, lovely, pathetic days of late au- 
tumn, when the world seems to lie, with a smile 
on its face, in a dream between sleeping and 
waking— between the stir and growth of the 
summer, and the long death-like slumber of 
winter. The sky was blue ; soft, mottled, 
pearly-grey ridges of cloud here and there were 
streaking it. The woods were like the lurid 
embers of a vast conflagration ; a few bright 
points of scarlet and gold twinkled against the 
sunlight with a jewelled lustre ; beech-trees 
stood in a mist of warm red brown ; larches 
were transparent tongues of flame. The purple- 
brown, almost bare hedges, were speckled with 
yellow leaves, which hung separately, so that 
one could have counted them ; a crimson berry 
or two glistened ; long brambles trailed their 
belated green; feathery clematis flecked the 
boughs as if with foam. The air was filled with 
sounds, gentle and subdued, in harmony with 
the placid, dying beauty of the year ; far off 
rooks cawing, the hum of flies, the plaintive 
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calls and chirps and whirring wings of little 
birds — all tiny, tender, dainty sounds. But to 
Victor's morHd fancy, nature eeemed tinged 
with sadness: The crisp brown leaves strewed 
everywhere, sailing through the air, heaped on 
the paths, the waning trees, all spoke to him of 
ruin and decay. Like theirs, his glory had 
passed away with the summer. 

By and by Victor's attention was drawn to 
more prosaic matters. They were passing one 
of the Malreward &rms. " Just see," he point- 
ed out to his imcle, ^^ in what a disgraceful state 
those outbuadings are I Things are like that 
all over the place. I don't believe you would 
find anywhere a bam, or fence, or gate in a de- 
cent state of repair. It looks as though my 
father had never spent a penny upon the estate. 
There is an immense amount of work to be done 
here, I see that." 

^' I should like to go round the estate with 
you some day." 

"Oh I I cannot be bothered with it I" and 
Victor leaned back languidly, and shut his eyes. 
" I shall put everything in the hands of a land- 
agent." 

Presently they were driving past the row of 
miserable hovels which were called the village, 
and Victor became animated again. " Is it not 
a scandal to the country that the law allows 

n2 
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such a state of things to exist at the will of any 
landlord ? As Freddy says, we want a dose of 
Prussian government here. Now this shall be 
seen to at once. I will write to an architect 
to-ni^htj and we mi^ht drive round presently 
to th: spot which, fr^m the time when I was a 
boy of sixteen, I jSxed upon as the site for a 
new village, on much higher and more open 
ground than this. How often, in those days, I 
used to worry myself about the state of these 
cottages I It shall never be said of me that 
when I had gained the power, I lost the will," 
and Victor looked brighter than he had done 
for weeks past. 

The women came to their doors as the young 
Squire drove slowly along, and ragged and 
miserable as most of them looked, they curtseyed 
and smiled with beaming faces. Victor asked 
his uncle to pull up ; and then to them, and to 
some of the labourers who were just then coming 
home from work, he spoke in his frank, gentle, 
courteous manner, a manner which, from the 
young Lord of the Manor to his "vassals," struck 
the Rector as being little short of perfection. 
Something in Victor's youthful training had 
peculiarly fitted him for the post to which he 
was called at an early age — that of master and 
landlord. For, as Sir Philip Sidney was taught 
by his father in one of the most noble and beauti- 
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fill letters that was ever written to a boy, " Un- 
less you frame yourself to obey others, yea, and 
feel within yourself what obedience is, you shall 
never be able to teach others how to obey you." 

Many stolid, careworn faces lighted up when 
Victor spoke; many uncouth, drawling voices 
expressed, in " Zummerzet " dialect, gladness at 
seeing the young Squire out of doors again. 
"Hope you're better, zur; youVe been main 
bad, we've a-heerd," said they. Almost any 
man who succeeded the cursing, drinking old 
Squire would have been popular; but Victor, 
whom they had known as a gentle boy, liberal 
with pocket-money and kind words, was re- 
garded by the villagers with what as much re- 
sembled adoration, as their bodily and mentally 
half-starved bucolic natures could feel. They 
had a dim hope that, now Mr. Victor was Squire, 
the good time was coming at last — ^tjiat wages 
would rise and bread would fall; they should 
have a little more potato-ground, and a little 
less fever and " rheumatics." 

Said Arthur Byrne, as they at last drove off, 
** Your people evidently look upon you as a sort 
of righteous king raised up for them, to ^ exe- 
cute judgment for the oppressed.' You have 
before you almost boundless possibilities of doing 
good. It is a splendid position for a young man 
of one and twenty." 
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** It is/* replied Victor, a good deal moved and 
excited. 

But the young Squire had by no means re- 
covered his strength, and the alternate flusli and 
pallor on hia cheeks, and the feverish bright- 
ness in his eyes, warned his uncle that it was 
time to go home. As they were driving up to 
the park gates they met an open barouche, con- 
taining two ladies and a gentleman, belonging 
to one of the county families at whose house 
Victor had often visited during the last year or 
two. Of course he bowed and took off his hat. 
Whereupon the ladies instantly turned their 
heads away, as though he had insulted them ; 
and the gentleman stared him straight in the 
face, with a look that would have been indig- 
nant, were it not too supercilious.' 

Victor, astounded, turned to his uncle, as if 
for explanation. The Rector looked sad, stern, 
downcast, anything rather than surprised. Then 
for the first time Victor fiilly realized his posi- 
tion. The blood scorched his cheeks, forehead 
— rushed back upon his heart, so that he felt 
suffocated. "I have Stansfield Erie to thank 
for this," he said, in a low, hoarse tone ; and 
then he leant back, folded his arms, and said no 
more, but his eyes looked as though he cursed 
his brother-in-law. 

Scarcely a word did Victor speak, scarcely a 
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moTithftil did he eat throughout dinner-time that 
evening. The Rector tried to lead his thoughts 
back to his plans about the estate. Victor, 
whose face wore a dark, fierce, set look, which 
brought out in him a strong resemblance to 
Mark Deverell, simply made no answer. Arthur 
Byrne grew very unhappy. "I wish I could 
have got him away before this had happened, 
but he was so disinclined to go to Tregalva. 
He must have realized his situation before long, 
of course, but he is not strong enough to bear it 
yet, poor boy I" 

Later in the evening, as the Rector was writ- 
ing letters, and Victor was, as usual, brooding 
over the fire, the young man suddenly exclaimed 
— " You said to-day, sir, that my position here 
was a splendid one. Were you not then aware 
that I was an object of horror and detestation to 
everyone who knows me ?" 

Arthur Byrne laid down his pen, and came to 
the fireside, where he stood leaning against the 
chimney-piece, looking down very tenderly and 
thoughtfully upon his nephew. " My dear boy," 
he said, after a pause, " I knew that you were 
unjustly accused by some who were strangers 
to you, or mere acquaintances. But falsehoods 
do not alter the truth, and the truth is that you 
have, as I said, grand opportunities of raising, 
in every way, the condition of the people on 
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your estate ; and that everyone who knows you 
thoroughly, cares for you, and would do his ut- 
most to serve you." 

'* And what is anyone's love to me when my 

good name is gone, when the world can say 

It is too horrible, too ghastly for me to think 
what they coolly and openly say I am 1 For, 
after all, he was my father. I used to fancy 
sometimes that he was fond of me, in a sort of 
way ; he was rather kind to me now and then, 
poor old man I And they think I murdered himl 
What harm have I done any living being ? Have 
I ever wantonly taken the life of an animal even? 
What have I done that I should have to bear 

this r 

" But I -will not bear it !" and Victor started 
up, and began walking about the room with 
quick, unsteady steps, and a passionate glitter 
in his eyes. " Yes, you think. Uncle Arthur, 
that I am to sit down and fold my hands and 
tamely submit to being called a vile monster, 
who, if there were any justice in the world, 
would have been swinging on the gallows by 
this time 1 Good God ! is it not awfiil f — ^is it 
not incredible ?" and he stood still, and stared 
wildly at the Rector, "to think that there is 
any human being who can believe this of met'' 

" I am the last man in the world to recom- 
mend you to tamely submit " 
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" No, sir," interrupted Victor, " I will not sub- 
mit to it 1 I will not submit to these stabs iu 
the dark ; if they were worth the name of men, 
they would come and accuse me openly. I will 
give myself up to the police — I will demand a 
fair trial 1" 

" You have had that already, remember, at 
the coroner's inquest. I must say it, my dear 
boy, a fresh trial, if it were possible, coidd put 
you in no better position than you are in at 
present." 

" Then I will go out to America — I will set 
all their detectives to work— I will find Deverell, 
and I will make him give me a written confes- 
sion that he is the criminal, if I have to hold a 
pistol to his head to make him do it 1" 

" StiU 1 must remind you," said Arthur Byrne, 
who felt that this was no time for soothing 
words, but that he must firmly and clearly set 
before his nephew the stem facts of his situa- 
tion, ** that a confession from Deverell, extorted 
by yourself, would be, as things are now, powei> 
less to set you right in public opinion." 

" Then, what am I to do ?" and suddenly a 
helpless rage and bewilderment, like that of a 
wild animal finding itself ensnared, came over 
the young man — " what am I to do ? — tell me, 
uncle, if you don't want me to go mad I" and he 
went up to the Rector, and took him by the 
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arm, and gazed into his face with frantic, im- 
ploring eyes, as though he were his only hope 
and refuge in the universe, 

" My boy — my boy !" and for a moment Ar- 
thur Byrne, feeling how little power he had to 
help the being he loved best in the world, 
almost broke down. Then he said, calmly and 
solemnly, " Do the work to which Providence has 
called you — the work of elevating your people 
and improving your estate ; think of the slander 
of the world simply as something which has to 
be lived down, something which has been sent 
to stir you up to still greater energy in doing 
your duty ; and trust in God." 

"Trust in God!— is that all?" With an 
awful smile, Victor dropped down into a chair. 
He was silent for some time ; then he went on, 
in a low-toned, impassioned voice, *' Have I not 
trusted in God? — have I not struggled all my 
life long with the devils that are always about 
me and within me? — and this is the end of it I 
If God had ever cared for me, if there were any 
justice in Heaven or earth, do you think He 
would have let me come to this ? No ; what- 
ever I do, I get credit with the world for being 
a Malreward; and I might as well let things 
take their natural course for the future. I am 
worn out with struggling against fate." 

^^ And so, having fought manfully throughout 
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your boyish days, you mean to forfeit the rights 
and privileges of your manhood, and become 
the slave of circumstances ?" 

" We are all that, more or less. Circum- 
stances have led you one way, and have led me 
another. Our lives must necessarily be veiy 
different. For your own sake, Uncle Arthur, 
you and I must have as little to do with each 
other for the future as possible. I will not drag 
you down with me in my disgrace." 

" Whatever you do, wherever you go, I will 
not forsake you,"' replied Arthur Byrne, in a 
voice stem from extreme emotion. "No one 
can disgrace you — you can only disgrace your- 
self ; and if you did that, even, I would not for- 
sake you. You cannot escape from God's love 
and care, and, God helping me, you shall not 
escape from mine either." 

Victor made no answer. Presently he put up 
his hand to his forehead with a bewildered look. 
" My brain seems all on fire I" he muttered. 

" Come, my dear fellow, let me help you up- 
stairs to bed. You are quite tired out. Come 
along." Victor was too weary to make any 
opposition ; and the Rector did not leave him 
until, after taking a sedative, he seemed to be 
sleeping peacefully. 

Then Mr. Byrne went noiselessly out of the 
room, returned to the library, put away his 
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letters, and sat for a long time thinking about 
his nephew, and how best he could deal with 
him. For he knew that Victor had now come to 
the third great crisis of his life — the former ones 
having been, when he first came to live at Mal- 
reward Court, and when he first went to Oxford. 
This was the third time that, in an especial 
manner, he was called upon to make the tre- 
mendous choice between good and evil, between 
following principle and impulse, between drift- 
ing with a strong current, or manfully strug- 
gling against it. "I should feel less anxiety 
about him," thought the Rector, "if he were 
in his ordinary health. But he is in such a 
morbid state at present, that he is scarcely re- 
sponsible for his actions. Perhaps, however, if 
reason and conscience have less influence over 
him than usual, my mere authority has more, 
and I must use it sternly, if required." 

Since his illness, Victor had not yet come 
down to breakfast ; but the following morning, 
before his uncle had finished his solitary meal, 
he walked into the dining room. His face was 
extremely pale ; two red spots burned on his 
cheeks ; his beautiful eyes had an evil glitter in 
them ; he looked as if he had been drinking, but 
such was not the case. He had on his great- 
coat, and his hat was in his hand. The Rector 
gazed at him gravely; he saw at once that 
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Victor had taken some desperate resolution. 

** I have made up my mind," said the young 
man, in a quick, excited tone. ^' I am going 
away. I shall write to some land-agent to look 
after the place, and settle everything for me ; I 
cannot remember the name of anyone at pre- 
sent ; never mind, there is no hurry about that 
— ^but I am off, by the next train, to Paris, I 
think ; I don't much care where, so long as it is 
out of England." 

The Rector became seriously alarmed. At that 
moment he saw through the window the dog- 
cart brought round to the front door, and Jen- 
nings placing a portmanteau in it. " There is 
no time to be lost," he thought ; " but what is 
the use of arguing with a man half out of his 
senses? Very well, Victor, I will go with you; 
you are not well enough yet to undertake a long 
journey alone. Could you not go by a later 
train, or put it off until to-morrow ? It would 
be more convenient to me." 

" I will have no one with me ; I will have no- 
thing more to do with anyone in England. Do 
you think I am going to stay here, in this 
damned place, which I have hated ever since I 
have known it, and submit to be slandered, and 
sent to Coventry, when I can go abroad, and 
live a free, jolly life, away from everyone who 
has known me here 1 I have plenty of money, 
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now ; the estate is mine, I can do what I like 
with it. So I am come to bid you good-bye, 
uncle ; it is the best thing I can do for you ; you 
will be free from the Malrewards henceforward." 

" No, Victor," replied his uncle, firmly, " I 
shall not be free from you, nor will you be free 
from me. Now sit down, and have a cup of 
coffee, and let us talk the matter over quietly," 
said he, knowing the vital importance of gain- 
ing time. " You say you have plenty of money, 
but are you sure that it is available just now! 
Your father's will is not yet proved, remember." 

** I will see what I have with me," and Vic- 
tor, still standing, pulled out his purse, and be- 
gan confusedly counting over the few banknotes 
and coins which it contained. Suddenly he 
thrust it into his pocket with a wild look. " I 
shall lose the train ; I must be off," and he began 
to hurry across the room. 

In a second the Rector had grasped him by 
the arm. " You shall not go 1" came his stem 
command. 

The young man strove with all his might to 
free himself, but the Rector was still the strong- 
er of the two ; there was a momentary struggle, 
then mad with rage, with finding himself help- 
less against superior force, Victor raised his 
hand and struck his uncle in the face. 

Taken utterly by surprise, Arthur Byrne let 
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Victor's arm fall, and started back. His blue 
eyes flashed like steel ; the blood rushed crim- 
son into his cheeks ; for the first minute he felt 
the insult to his grey hairs, his position, his re- 
lationship, to be a mortal one, and that hence- 
forth all must be at an end between his nephew 
and himself. He would leave Victor's house at 
once, and never enter it again. 

Victor sprang back also ; he stared wildly at 
the Rector ; then it came upon him all at once 
what it was that he had done, and he burst into 
one shuddering, despairing cry — " Oh, Uncle 
Arthur I" 

There was a minute of awful silence. The 
two men stood facing each other. Arthur Byrne 
looked very stem and dignified, and now quite 
pale, except where his cheek still bore the mark 
of his nephew's hand; his compressed lips 
twitched a little, otherwise he was motionless. 

Victor leant his hand heavily on the table ; 
his head hung down, he shook all over. He 
knew now what it was that he had done. 
He had offered an indignity for which he could 
not dare to ask forgiveness, an indignity which 
— as the saying is — can only be washed out with 
blood, to the man who, all his life long, had been 
to him as a father, loved, honoured with a cer- 
tain awe, to whom he owed all that was best 
and happiest in the past. He did not attempt 
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to leave the room now, he felt as though he 
were his uncle'B prisouer. to be dealt with by 
him as he thought fit. 

At last he said — ^for the Rector's continued 
silence was growing more than he could bear- 
in a hoarse, gasping voice — " I am all they say 
I am, and worse 1 If you would only half kill 
me, and make me atone for it I" 

Then Arthur Byrne, who was now quite him- 
self again, answered very gravely and kindly— 
** You hardly knew what you did, I feel sure of 
that ; you were like a man in delirium. I freely 
forgive you, my dear boy." 

" No, no ; you ought not to forgive me ! I 
shall never forgive myself — ^After aU your good- 
ness to me ! I should like to cut off my hand !" 

^ Shake hands with me instead." 

But Victor shrank away, as if unworthy to 
touch his uncle's offered hand, and overwhelmed 
by meeting kindness instead of the severity 
which he deserved — by realizing the love whidi 
he had repaid by insult, he fell upon his knees, 
hid his face on the table, and burst into an 
agony of crying. He had not shed one sin^e 
tear since his troubles had first fsdlen upon him ; 
but now the re-action had come, and hot tears, 
whidi seemed to him like drops of blood, stream- 
ed down his fiice, and he sobbed until he was 
quite oonvulsed. 
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Arthur Byrne stood by him with his hand 
sometimes resting on his shoulder, sometimes 
stroking his hair ; once more Victor was to him, 
the wilfiil, passionate, yet ever darling child, 
whom he had brought up — " My poor boy — " he 
thought — ** he is very young to have suffered so 
much; he is only one-and- twenty." Arthur 
Byrne stood by him, without a word, with only 
that mute caress ; until at last Victor laid his 
cheek against his uncle's hand, sobbing quietly 
— ^Uke the poor demoniac from whom the evil 
spirit had at last gone out — ^torn, exhausted, 
but in his right mind. 

By-and-by he raised his head a little, but re- 
mained kneeling, with his clasped hands resting 
on the table before him ; there was a certain for- 
lorn satisfaction in thus humbling himself, until 
he remembered how often in times past he had 
knelt before the Rector — at the Altar, which 
thought added a fresh touch of horror to his 
remorse. He said — almost too worn-out to 
speak above a whisper, " I don't ask you to 
forgive me, sir ; there are some things which 
are beyond forgiveness. But, for God's sake. 
Uncle Arthur, don't go away and give me up 
entirely 1" 

" I will never give you up, my son ; never, so 
help me God !" 

Victor felt somewhat comforted. " What do 
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you \nsh me to do, sir? I want to Bubmit my- 
self entirely to you/' 

*' First of all, then, believe that I forgive you, 
as I hope God will forgive me my sins. And now 
rise — ^" Arthur Byrne was quick to seize upon 
and to use for Victor's own good, the advan- 
tage which Victor had given him. — " Ring the 
bell, order the dog-cart to be tajcen back to the 
stables, and your portmanteau to your room." 

Victor obeyed instantly. When Jennings 
entered the room, there was no sign of the 
stormy scene which had just been enacted there. 
The Rector stood on the hearthrug with liis 
back to the fire, reading, or pretending to read, 
a newspaper. The young Squire was looking 
out of window, and gave his orders without 
turning round. 

" Now, Victor," said Arthur Byrne presently, 
in his cheerful, kindly way, " I know you are 
longing for me to tell you something to do ; to 
set you a penance, in fact. Well, this shall be 
it. As soon as you have recovered yourself a 
little, come out with me, and let us drive round 
the estate together. I want to make a rough 
estimate of the time and labour and capital it 
will require to put everything in a thorough 
state of repair. Give your mind entirely to this 
to-day, if you wish to please me." 

As they drove about the Manor together, 
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Victor did his utmost to fulfil his uncle's charge. 
But he looked pale and exhausted, as though 
the strain were too great for him, long before 
they had done their work. When he returned 
home, Victor was fit for nothing but to lie on 
the sofa for the remainder of the day. He was 
very silent and subdued ; he never spoke to his 
uncle unless the latter addressed him first ; but 
his sad, wistful eyes often turned towards him 
with a touching reverence and gratitude, 
and he constantly watched for little opportuni- 
ties to serve and please him. 

Another melancholy day passed away; and 
Arthur Byrne began to fear that Victor's youth- 
M spirit was entirely breaking beneath the 
pressure of his great and various troubles. " At 
all events, he shall not vex himself about me," 
thought the Rector ; and he determined to try 
once more to cheer his nephew ; to heal his 
wounded self-respect, even though it involved 
speaking of what was acutely painful to both of 
them to remember — of what they would hence- 
forward shrink from even hinting to each other, 
because it would be a humiliation, a sort of in- 
decency almost, to do so. 

" Victor," he began, " you seem never to 
think of the words—* forgetting those things 
which are behind.' " 

" It is sometimes easier to forget the wrongs 
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one has suffered, than those one has done," an- 
swered Victor, gloomily. 

" But, my dear fellow, if I can forgive and 
forget—" Victor winced as if his uncle had 
touched an open wound, but the Rector went 
resolutely on — " If I can forgive and forget, can- 
not you ? Don't you know that a man should 
never be too proud to forgive himself, or to be 
forgiven?" 

" Yes, I hope I am forgiven ; but how can I 
atone to you, sir? That is what I am always 
thinking." 

" Certainly not by never speaking to me un- 
less I speak to you. And I tell you plainly, that 
I am not going to stand it any longer. Are all 
the happy years we have spent together to go 
for nothing, because of one moment's madness ? 
No, Victor ; if you want to atone to me, you 
will show that you believe me, when I tell you 
that you are just the same dear son to me now 
that you have always been." 

Victor smiled, a wan, wistful smile, like the 
sun shining through a rainy cloud. " You are 
awfully good to me, Uncle Arthur. There is 
not another man in the world who would have 
borne with me as you have done. Yes, I know 
that one may sometimes learn best by forget- 
ting. I will try from this day forward to bury 
the past, and begin a new lifd. A strange. 
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lonely sort of Ufe it will be. Never mind, I have 
got onlj' my deserts." 

The Rector made no reply. Perhaps he saw 
that Victor's faults could be entirely conquered 
only by some such terrible discipline as that 
through which he was now passing ; and that 
Providence was dealing with Victor the man as 
he himself hafL dealt with Victor the boy — show- 
ing the deepest tenderness in the guise of se- 
verity, sparing him no suffering which might 
have the effect of strengthening and steadying 
his character. 

From that day forward a great change evi- 
dently took place in Victor. The remembrance 
of his conduct to his uncle sobered him, as per- 
haps nothing else could have done. His bitter- 
ness, his vehemence seemed to have passed 
away. He no longer railed at the sentence 
which society had passed upon him — though a 
severe, it was not altogether an unjust one. 
The world had simply modified its reason- 
ing where he was concerned, and had judged 
him by his capabilities rather than by his acts. 
Providence had saved him from actually com- 
mitting the crime which was imputed to him ; 
the will, the disf)08ition to commit it, existed in 
his nature. He saw now where all those des- 
perate impulses — ^that legion of devils which 
had lately possessed him — might have hurried 
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him ; he realized, as if a handhad roughly palled 
him back from falling over a precipice, what it 
meant by throwing off all self-control, as he had 
longed to do. However he might abhor them 
now, all the vices, all the crimes of his family, 
were latent in himself. 

^ I am sure that the old tradition is true, and 
that there is a curse upon me," (hid Victor to 
his unde, sorrowfully, ^' or I never could have 
felt as I have done lately." 

** Well, now, my dear fellow, let us look at 
that idea rationally — ^rationalistically, if you like 
— and see what we really mean by it. Do you 
suppose that centuries ago, in consequence of 
the sin of a certain Malreward, generation after 
generation of his then unborn descendants were 
doomed, against their will, for no fault of their 
own, to live lives more miserable and more 
wicked than those of other men? Because, if 
you believe that, you must be a Calvinist." 

^ Of course, if you put it in that light, the 
idea seems perfectly irrational, and involves, as 
many popular doctrines do, crediting the Ruler 
of the world with injustice. If a man is pre- 
ordained to be a vessel of wrath, he not only 
fulfils his own nature but the will of Grod, if he 
lives in sin — ^which is absurd." 

" Exactly so. But your real idea of the Mal- 
reward curse bears much the same relation to 
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the traditional one, aa jom doctrine and mine of 
the fall of the human race bears to the Calvinis* 
tic one. As Robertson says, ' Original sin is not 
the guilt of an ancestor imputed to an innocent 
descendant ; but it is the tendencies of that an- 
cestor Uving in his offspring and incurring 
guilt; " 
** Yes, that is just what I believe." 
" Well, it is an every-day fact that a family 
may have for centuries its own peculiar tenden- 
cies, characteristics, what may be called its 
destiny, that is, a certain inherited type, ap- 
pearing in one generation after another. What 
seems to be the especial Malreward tempera- 
ment is one very sensitive, ardent and sympa- 
thetic, full of affection, pension and enthusiasm ; 
fearfully liable to temptation and to injury, from 
its extreme susceptibility to outward impres- 
sions ; capable of divine heroism and of grossest 
vice, of rising to a higher heaven and of sinking 
to a lower hell, than is possible to colder, calmer, 
obtuser natmres. So that those of the Malre- 
wards who have been endowed with this tem- 
perament, have been born into a life which they 
may make supremely noble and beautiful, but 
which in any case will be a life of peculiar dan- 
ger and diflBculty. And, in a number of cases, 
many enough to give rise to the tradition that 
a curse is on the family, the Malrewards have 
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yielded to the temptations, and have thrown 
away the splendid gifts of their nature. But to 
those of you who have overcome — as, on the 
whole, you, dear boy, have overcome hitherto — 
the glory will be brighter, just as the strife has 
been harder, than it is to other men. And 
' every sin you slay, the spirit of that sin will 
pass into you, transformed into strength.' " 

The following day, Arthur Byrne and Victor 
Malreward left the Court for Tregalva Rectory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Blessed is the man ^who has found his work — ^let him ask 
ho other blessedness. — Carlyle. 

THE winter passed away somewhat drearily 
for Mrs. Stansfield Erie, in her usual round 
of calling, shopping, country dinner-parties, long 
evenings alone with her silent, sleepy husband. 
Her chief occupation was reading, which she 
did pretty regularly and systematically every 
morning, helped onward by her correspondence 
with Mr. Byrne, who frequently set her exer- 
cises, and gave her lists of questions to answer. 
She was going on with Latin and with Euclid, 
of which she had, gained a smattering in her 
younger days, when staying at the Rectory, 
and she was also getting up a thorough know- 
ledge of English history. Her chief pleasure 
was writing to Victor, and receiving his letters. 
Stansfield, being a wise man, did not attempt 
to forbid his wife's correspondence with her 
brother, knowing that, as he was not ubiqui- 
tous, it would be impossible for him to enforce 
his command, if the young people chose to dis- 
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obey it. One morning, coming down late to 
break&st, Freddy fonnd that her hnsband had 
opened, and was reading, a letter which had 
just come for her from Victor. She snatched 
it out of Stansfield's hand silently, but with a 
look of fire, and henceforth took good care to 
be downstairs when the postman came. Both 
hnsband and wife felt it to be a relief when, 
after the Christmas vacation, Victor returned to 
Oxford. Stansfield was spared the dread of 
Freddy contriving a meeting with the person 
who dared to claim a share of his wife's affec- 
tions — whom he called, in one of his letters to 
his mother, *^that violent, worthless young 
man." And Freddy was spared the cruel tan- 
talization of knowing that her *^ darling boy/' 
as %he called him, was at Malreward Court, only 
a few miles away — sad, lonely, longing for an 
hour or two of her society, which, upon fearful 
penalties, she was forbidden to give him. 

Stansfield bore Freddy no more malice for 
the reproaches which she had heaped upon him 
the night after he had carried her away from 
Malreward Court, than be would have seriously 
resented the crying of a naughty, but dearly- 
loved child. If ever he thought of the attach*- 
ment existing between the brother and sister, 
it was only to make him more than ever deter- 
mined to set young Mafreward's conduct to bis 
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late father in the right light (as he called it) to 
the world — to assure society that, until the 
unhappy young man could clear himself from 
all complicity with the undoubted criminal, 
Mark Deverell, he must be an alien from those 
who were unfortunately related to him ; and no 
one need fear meeting any such doubtful cha- 
racter when they did him (Stansfield Erie) the 
honour of visiting Arbutus Villa. It only made 
him more than ever determined to pity and for- 
give his wife's natural and feminine blfedness 
to her brother's real disposition, and to protect 
her, even at the risk of wounding her feelings, 
from all association with him ; to endeavour, by 
much love and cherishing, to win her affections 
away from one so unworthy of them, and to 
attach them all to her husband, who ought to 
be the lord, the sun, the centre of her imiverse. 
So Stansfield, whose love for his wife, if a self- 
ish passion, was also a real and strong one, 
talked nonsense to Freddy, and called her fond 
names, and bought her pretty dresses and ex- 
pensive jewelry, and paid her compliments 
about her music, when she played to him in 
the evenings, while he went sound asleep and 
snored an accompaniment; looked at her proudly 
when, in some costly toilet, she went into com*- 
pany with him ; nearly worried her to death 
with cares about her health, which during this 
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winter was somewhat delicate, and altogether 
made a great fuss over her, as he had done 
ever since he had married her — had bought the 
beautiful slave who had taken his fancy. 

Meanwhile, Freddy tried to be grateful and 
loving, and to conceal from her husband that 
she would have preferred being without his 
presents and his petting, since all the time he 
deprived her of everything she really valued — 
liberty, sympathy, congenial friends, the occa- 
sional Companionship of her brother. She felt 
almost maddened when he heaped obligations 
upon her, which only served to forbid her free 
speech, and to rivet her fetters. Sometimes, 
when her heart was very hot within her, and it 
seemed as though she must give utterance to 
her thoughts or die, she would turn to the 
commonplace book, which she had kept ever 
since she was a schoolgirl, and she — this ad- 
mired and cherished wife — would dash down a 
few sentences such as these : 

" In the opinion of the world, the raison ctitre 
of women is the pleasure and welfare of men. 
Accordingly, the female sex is divided into two 
great classes. The first may be briefly de- 
scribed as the prey of men, as sparrows are the 
prey of the sparrow-hawk. It is absolutely 
necessary for the well-being of men in a high- 
ly-civilized state of society that this class should 
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exist, and should be amply supplied ; and for 
this reason, amongst others, the entrance of 
women into trades and professions, which would 
enable them to gain an independent livelihood, 
is to be discouraged. That in order to supply 
this need of civilization, a large number of po- 
tential workers and producers are withdrawn 
from the commonwealth ; that they exist in a 
state of slavery and degradation, and are denied 
even the civil rights which other women pos- 
sess ; that they are under the ban of the Church 
and of the State, which brands them as pariahs 
in the same breath as it proclaims them to be 
the props of its good order ; that they are ex- 
tremely liable to die deaths of agony, and, if 
parsons speak truly, to be burned eternally in 
the world to come — is a matter which concerns 
only the women themselves, and not the men 
for whom they exist. 

" The other great division is that from which 
men take their wives. And as, according to 
comrdon but apparently contradictory ideas, the 
ordering of households, and the bearing of 
lawful heirs, is the end for which these women 
were created, whilst at the same time, if women 
were allowed to make single life easy, happy, 
and lucrative, men would have a serious 
difficulty in finding wives, it is necessary 
that this class also should be entirely depen- 
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dent upon men for their support, and that they 
Bhould be taught that they have no concerns 
and no interests beyond those of their own 
households. Another end of their creation being 
to smooth men's road to Heaven, and to purify 
them, (when they wish to be purified,) women 
are allowed to believe themselves superior to 
men upon one point, the religious instincts; pray- 
ing and church-going, devoutness and chastity 
are supposed to come to them naturally, by the 
mere feet of their sex, and their salvation being 
a simpler, is also a matter of less moment than 
that of men. Finally ; in order that these women 
mayrespect,believein, and be subordinate to, their 
God-appointed rulers, it is absolutely necessary 
that they should not know too much ; that they 
should be as far as possible kept in ignorance of 
the lives men lead when out of their sight, and 
of the very existence of the other great class of 
their fellow-women ; that they should be careful- 
ly guarded from the insidious approaches of a 
liberal education, and from all political and 
scientific ideas; that they should not be allowed 
to learn anything which would enable them to 
compete on equal terms with their masters, but 
only those ai*ts and accomplishments which 
heighten the attractions of sex." 

Of course Freddy wasquite ready to admit that 
there is another side to the question; and, as 
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she felt, it makes all the womanhood boil within 
honest women, when they see the story of 
^^ Pelleas and Etarre" acted, as it so often is, 
in real life. The man, youthful, noble-hearted, 
pure; the woman, it may be, a Helen Erie, 
flinging away the exalted love and faith be- 
stowed upon her, in order to make a better 
match; and so on, through lower grades of 
feminine unworthiness, from the thinly-veiled 
voluptuousness of some ball-room flirt, striving 
by coarse attractions to drag him down to her 
own level ; to those women just one step below 
her — women with eyes " set on fire of hell»" 
sudi eyes aa Freddy had once seen, when 
separated a few yards from Victor, a boy of 
sixteen, in the crowd of a London street, glar- 
ing into her brother's innocent face, and from 
which he had shrank away with a shiver, 
"Nevertheless," said Freddy, " men having been 
for ages the governing class, the present state 
of things, political, social, domestic, must be 
the fruits of their legislation." 

One April morning, Mrs. Stansfield Erie, hav- 
ing been studying mathematics, for which, like 
many women, she had an especial turn, threw 
aside her books with the feeling of a school- 
boy, that it was a sin to go on " grinding'* in 
such lovely weather, ordered her pony-carriage 
— which, now Victor was safe at Oxford, her 
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husband once more allowed her to drive about 
in aa she choee-and with a pectdiarly prim and 
respectable looking old groom behind her, she 
went for a long country expedition. 

It was an exquisite day in early spring. The 
whole world had awakened from its winter 
sleep, and was fiill of stir and hope and joyftil 
upspringing, full of soft, delicate tints, like an 
unfinished painting which bears the first colour 
washes from a master's hand. Pale blue over 
the clear heavens, tender misty green in copses 
and hedgerows, rosy, shadowy purple on bud- 
ding trees, crowds of azure dog violets, meek 
faced primroses looking up into the sky from 
amidst their nests of fresh crinkled leaves, an 
emerald film of vegetation proving that life is 
stronger than death, and gaining the victory 
over last year's fallen leaves which had covered 
the ground ankle deep in the woods, a dazzling 
veil of bridal white thrown over orchard trees ; 
and everywhere sunshine, sweetness, perftime, 
song. The air was fall of life, of rapturous joy 
in mere existence — young lambs bleating, rooks 
cawing over their newly repaired nests, black- 
birds singing as if they were intoxicated, 
thrushes at once pensive and impetuous ; a lark 
lost in the sky and in his own ecstasies ; willow 
wrens just arrived, and warbling all over the 
woods like ripples of water; tit-mice full of 
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conversation, swinging head downwards from 
the branches ; yes, and already the rich contral- 
to of a black-cap, that rogUQ and mocking bird. 

When nature is glad we poor human crea- 
tures try to sympathize with her, we yearn 
and long to feel her youth, her rapture, her 
renewal of hope, and end often enough in 
an intense sadness, a restless craving after we 
know not what. Not for sinful, immortal, di- 
vinely unsatisfied humanity, is the stainless, 
perfect, contented, finite joy of mortal things. 

Freddy drove through the country lanes, with 
their varnished green hawthorn hedges, and banks 
starry with primroses, feeling that the dazzling 
brilliance, the lack of shadow in the outer 
world, and the bleak grey monotony of her own 
existence, alike intolerable. She was now, al- 
though she did not remember the feet, within 
the bounds of the Malreward estate. Presently 
6he saw, talking together in a field, two men, 
with their backs towards her ; the one on foot 
stout, middle-aged, in a rough brown suit, the 
other sitting on a thorough-bred bay mare —a tall, 
bright-haired, sKghtly-made, young man in deep 
mourning, with a black retriever lying on the 
grass by his side. Freddy's heart gave a great 
bound— the blood rushed to her pale cheeks. 
She pulled up her pair of ponies, threw the reins 
to the groom, saying, " Drive up and down till 
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I return/' She sprang out, opened the gate, and 
hurried across the field. 

She was almost breathless when she reached 
him, " Victor I" was all she cried. 

He started round, and saw her ; he saw his sis- 
ter^s sweetj flushed young face, full of intellect, 
of a lovely tenderness, with a mingling of power 
and childlikeness in it — ^bright-coloured, with 
black crape hanging about her golden hair — ^he 
saw his sister's fieice upturned to him with a rap- 
ture of surprise and joy. 

Victor was off his horse in an instant ; he took 
both her hands and kissed her without a word, 
then with a hurried ^* Excuse me, I must wish 
you good morning now," to the man with whom 
he had been talking, one of his tenants — ^he of*- 
fered his arm to Freddy, and with Boadicea's 
bridle ix, his other hanjthey began to move 
across the field. 

The £sirmer looked after them with a smile. 
He could suppose nothing but that the lady who 
had broken in upon thdr conversation was the 
young Squire's « sweetheart." His prosaic na- 
ture could not imagine the possibility of such an 
affection as existed between this brother and 
sister. "Eugenie de Guerin never loved her 
brother Maurice more than I love Victor," Freddy 
often thought. 

Victor fieistened Boadicea to the gate, and 
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then, that sweet spring day, the brother and 
sister sat down on a mossy primrose-covered 
bank, like . two children escaped from school, 
from hard tasks and harsh masters, into liberty 
and open air and sunshine. Their words came 
fast enough now, broken and incoherent with 
delight. 

"Darling old Freddy, who would have thought 
of seeing you here 1" 

** My dear, sweet boy, I thought you wer^ in 
Oxford I" 

" So I was until yesterday ; when I came 
down for Easter, just to look after things a 
little." 

"Oh — Easter — ^I had forgotten it was so 
near. Was there ever such a piece of luck as 
my driving this- way to-day ? To think w^ 
have not seen each other for six months ; not 
since that evening — " Freddy checked herself, 
a dark shadow, the remembrance of her hus- 
band swept over her. She looked anxiously at 
Victor ; she fancied, now that the first flush of 
excitement had passed away — that his face was 
thin and worn, and had the appearance of deli- 
cate health. " And how are you, dear old fel- 
low t" she said ; " tell me all about yourself." 

" Oh there is not much to tell. I am very 
well, of course ; a man who has as much to do 
as I have, can hardly be otherwise. I am read- 

p2 
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ing hard for * Greats/ and it seems to me that 
every day of my life I receive business letters, 
and answer them — business connected with the 
estate, I mean." 

" And your friends in Oxford ; are they all 
well ?" Freddy looked on the ground as she 
spoke; she was desperately anxious to know 
whether his standing in college society was 
aJBFected by the cruel slanders of this country 
neighbourhood. 

" All well, thanks." Perhaps, with the quick 
insight into each other's feelings which the bro- 
ther and sister possessed, he guessed what Freddy 
was thinking, for he answered very calmly, " I 
do not go into society so much as I did. Of 
course Wardour and Ellis, and Chetwynd, and a 
few more, are just the same to me as ever. But 
I have to be carefiil, and not go to their 
rooms when any strangers, or men who have 
known me slightly, are there. One or two cuts 
direct, and one or two freshmen declining to be 
introduced to me, have taught me my place. I 
believe that there is a strong feeling amongst 
some of the men, that I ought never to have 
returned to St. Thomas'. And one or two think 
everything may be forgiven to a man who took 
a First in Mods." 

" Oh, Victor, my darling I" cried Freddy, 
pressing his band in hers. 
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" Never mind," he answered, with a serene, 
sweet smile, "do not vex yourself about it, 
dear. The greatest drawback of Oxford life is 
the perpetual interruption which society causes 
to one's work. So you see, if I am more alone 
there than I used to be, so much the better for 
my chances of another First." 

" Do not work too hard, that is all." It is not 
an unfrequent cry from sisters to brothers at 
college — sisters who mistake the pale looks of 
dissipation for those of study. But in Victor's 
case the admonition might have been needed. 

" No fear of my doing that — I have plenty of 
rowing in Oxford, plenty of riding here." 

" I wonder how you could have endured to go 
back to Oxford. I know I can never bear to 
think about the last time I was there." 

"There, that will do," and Victor winced. 
After a minute he went on in a low voice, " I 
wonder, too, how I lived through the first week 
after my return to St. Thomas'. Don't let us 
talk about it. Even now, when I have become 
used to the difference in my whole life, I find it 
hard to believe that I ever could have foimd 
any charm in Oxford. It is to me now just as 
dreary and uninteresting as the rest of the 
world. Now, dear old Freddy, let us talk of 
something else." There came back to his face 
the sweet, patient, pathetic smile, which often 
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beamed there now. It seemed as though he 
had learned to fece the world calmly, firmly, 
without pride, without bitterness, knowing him^ 
self to be innocent of the crime which was 
imputed to him ; and yet that his su£Pering8 
were not wholly undeserved. It was just this 
touching sweetness and humility which, com- 
bined with pluck and high principle, made Vic- 
tor so loveable. As Arthur Byrne had said, 
there was about him, despite his faults and his 
follies, so much of the bloom of purity, the 
beauty of goodness, the grace of God. 

" I want to tell you what Uncle Arthur has 
done," Victor went on. " His goodness to me 
is beyond everything. You see that when I 
first came into the estate, I found everything in 
the most frightful state of neglect, going to 
wrack and ruin as fast as it could go. I know 
Btansfield had ordered a little here and there to 
be done in the way of repairs ; but I suppose he 
did not consider himself justified in making any 
considerable outlay upon the property. Well, 
I consulted a land agent, and went thoroughly 
into matters ; and the more I did so, the more I 
was appalled, at the amount of work and the 
amount of capital required before the estate 
could be put into anything like the most com- 
monly decent condition. Just consider, Freddy 
— twelve new labourers' cottages to be built. 
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three farmhouses, with all their buildings, to be 
improved, and added to; the church to be 
restored, the Vicarage, the schools, and the 
Court itself to be put into thorough repair, 
from 800 to 1000 acres of land requiring drain- 
age, and gates, fences, and countless etceras 
all over the property to be mended or renewed. 
Besides which, as I am not going to have the 
Malreward Arms, or any other public-house on 
my estate, I must have a working-man's read- 
ing-room, as there is at Tregalva — a sort of 
club, where they can see the papers, and smoke, 
€md have tea and coffee. Now, was it not all 
enough to make a fellow feel ready to hang 
himself? I declare I used to muddle myself 
over long columns of figures and intricate cal-^ 
culations, until I threw down my account books 
and papers, with my head ready to split, even to 
think of the work which was before me. Now, 
the question was — my income from the estate 
averages, as I suppose you know, Freddy, 
£3,000 a year r 

Freddy was quite aware of this fact. Victor 
had always taken her into his confidence ; while 
she knew no more than an absolute stranger 
what was her husband's yearly income. " What 
do women know about business?" was Stans-* 
field's frequent remark. 

"Well, of course it would be a hopelessly 
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slow way of going to work, even in the eco- 
nomical manner in which I intend to live, to re- 
store the estate out of my income. I must have 
capital, and plenty of it too. As I was talking 
the matter over one uay last winter with Ijncie 
Arthur, he perfectly startled me by offering to 
lend me £11,000 which he had invested in various 
securities. I would not hear of it at first. I 
told him it was the most imprudent, unbusiness- 
like thing he could do, and I wondered that a 
man of his age and experience should dream of 
proposing it to a young fellow like me. How- 
ever, he talked, and argued, and insisted, and 
got his own way mth me in the end, as his 
Reverence generally does. I must say, for my 
own credit, that we have arranged the whole 
thing in a strictly business-like manner. I am 
to pay him five per cent, yearly interest, and I 
have just been insuring my life for the exact 
sum I have borrowed, £11,000. And 1 shall 
repay him the principal in instalments, as I am 
able. Well, they began digging out the founda- 
tions of the labourers' cottages before I went 
back to Oxford last term, and now they are 
really beginning to rise from the ground. Would 
you like to drive round that way and look at 
them f I shall be glad to know what you think 
of the site I have chosen." 

^* I should like to see them above all thingSi" 
replied Freddy, eagerly. 
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"Next week I have an architect coming down 
&otn London to look at the church, and to 
form plans and estimates about the restoration. 
Then the Vicarage and schools are being put 
into thorough repair. Poor old Groves shall 
have things comfortable about him for once in 
his life, if I can manage it. He is coming to 
dine with me this evening, as he often does ; he 
is glad to get away from the painters and white- 
washers, and I am thankful for his company in 
my solitude. So you see, altogether, Freddy, I 
have my hands full." 

They walked through the lanes, Victor lead- 
ing his horse, and the pony-carriage following at 
a respectful distance. "Now tell me a little 
about yourself" said Freddy. 

" Well, of course, it soon occurred to me, what 
does a man like myself, who has no intention of 
marrying, and who, partly from choice and 
partly from necessity, means to keep very little 
company, want with a large half-furnished house 
like the Court*? Therefore, as soon as it has 
been thoroughly done up, 1 shall try to let it on 
a lease, selling some of the furniture, and ware- 
housing such as I wish to keep, pension off the 
Jennings', and sell all the horses except^Boadicea. 
I daresay I shall get four or five hundred pounds 
a year clear profit from letting the Court, park, 
and shooting." 
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"It seems to be an admirable idea, that is, for 
the present." But Freddy thought, " Of course 
Victor cannot now bear even to think of marry- 
ing, but he will change his mind before long. 
He is the last man to be happy in single life." 
" But then, where," she asked, " do you mean to 
live 1" 

" Well, there seemed to be a difficulty about 
that, certainly. There is no small house vacant 
in the neighbourhood, lodgings in Donoistone 
were, of course, out of the question, on account 
of the distance from my work on the estate, and 
other reasons." (Other reasons being, as Freddy 
knew well, Stansfield Erie.) " However, I have 
found my future home," he said, smiling a little 
sadly. " The head-keeper's lodge has been shut 
up ever since poor Deverell went away. There 
is another keeper's cottage, you remember, the 
other side of the park, where Selby lives, who is 
a middle-aged, steady sort of fellow, you know, 
and, with his son under him, has the sole charge 
of the covers at present. So, at Deverell's old 
house, with poor Nell for my companion," — the 
retriever, hearing her name, looked up at him, 
and wagged her tail — " and, as Deverell had, 
some old woman from the village to ' do for me,' 
and a boy to look after Boadicea, I mean to take 
up my abode for some years of my life. Having 
my house rent-free, and no establishment what- 
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ever to keep up, I certainly shall be able to live 
there on less than £300 a year." 

"And how long will it be before you leave 
Oxford r 

" I shall have finished my twelve terms by the 
end of next Michaelmas term. Then I shall come 
home, .go on reading here, and go in for * Greats ' 
as soon after as possible, which will probably be 
in another year from that time. I shall be only 
four and twenty even then. Life does seem to 
me rather long and blank sometimes." 

" Oh, Victor, if you only knew what it seems 
to me I" cried Freddy, involuntarily. " If you 
are lonely, at least you are free !" 

They had now come to the spot where 
masons were busy about the new cottages. 
There was nothing picturesque in the scene at 
present — the trampled mud, the heaps of mor- 
tar, the squares of the yellow stone of the 
district lying about, and the buildings just 
advanced enough to show the ground plan of 
one or two of the cottages. An artist would 
have preferred to paint hovels with broken lat- 
ticed windows, mossy thatch broken here and 
there and showing the rafters beneath, walls 
weather-stained and many hued. In which the 
artist would have preferred to live, is another 
matter. However health and beauty may be 
combined in the human frame, they are rarely 
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00 in the woild of nature. Even the sitnation 
which Yictor had chosen for the new cottages, 
open, breezj, snnny as it was, was not so 
diamdng to the eje as the wooded, feY&p- 
haunted Tafiey in winch the Maheward Yiiiage 
stood at present. 

As Victor spoke to the workmen, and ex- 
plained the designs to Freddj, and consulted 
her upon various matters of detail, and caught 
at one or two suggestions she offered, the flush 
of interest and animation that came over his 
£u;e made him look as bright and as handsome 
as he had done in happier days. The blessed 
^Gospel of Work" was having its due ^ect 
upon him. Freddj thought what a different 
life Victor might have made for liim8el£ He 
had deliberatel J diosen to live in a place where 
he was to a large extent under social ostracism, 
in order that he might do his duty to his de- 
pendents, and to the very society who looked 
upon him with suspicion, by improving to the 
utmost the land which he had inherited, but 
which, as he believed, he merely held in trust 
for his country. He had chosen to do this, in- 
stead of spending on himself the income he 
derived from his estate ; instead of enjoying a 
country gentleman's pleasures, hunting, shoot- 
ing, jovial company. For if some men had de- 
clined to visit Malreward Court, he would, like 
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his father, soon have found plenty of a lower 
stamp who would have accepted his hospitality. 
And he was now about to betake himself to 
a cottage on his own land, and rigidly restrict- 
ing his personal expenditure, to use every 
farthing he possessed for the restoration of the 
Malreward estate. Something of her surprise 
and admiration Freddy expressed to him, when 
he answered — 

" Well, the fact is, I have come into an inher- 
itance of the most frightftd neglect and mis- 
management of all kinds. I don't say that this 
agricultural sort of life is the one 1 should have 
chosen for myself ; far from it. If I had my 
wish, I should divide my time pretty much be- 
tween Oxford, London, and the Continent, and 
follow my natural bent towards the literary 
profession. But, you see, one is born to this 
sort of thing, and one cannot get out of it. It 
goes rather hard with a man, I confess, when 
his natural tastes and his inherited responsibili- 
ties are at variance." 

" But you could let the whole property, and 
live elsewhere, if you chose. After all, the 
world would say that you had a right to do 
what you liked with your own." 

*' Ah, Freddy, I have fought that all out with 
myself and have, I hope, conquered the tempta- 
tion for good and all. I believe there never 
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was a maxim more immoral than the one yon 
have just quoted. There is no sach thing in 
life as having any possession so much your 
own, that you have a right to do what you like 
with it. Tha-e Is nothing that a man can have, 
that he is not simply steward to. And one has 
less personal right to land, than to any other 
other property. There is no just ownership in 
land distinct from the improvement of it. I 
have no right to keep my land a bog, or to turn 
it into merely a game-preserve; because I should 
thereby deprive my country of something of 
which the supply is limited, and is essential to 
to the nation's well-being. Neither have I the 
right, simply for the sake of my own personal 
freedom and enjoyment, to cast off the responsi- 
biUties which have come upon me by the fact 
of being my father^s heir — ^heir, you see, not 
only to the land itself but to the consequences 
of his neglect." 

They walked away from the cottages, still 
deep in conversation. " My dear old Freddy," 
said Victor, at last, "here have I been running on 
all about my own affairs. But if you only knew 
the good it does me to have your interest and 
sympathy in my work ! I feel twice as lively 
as I did when I came out this morning ; things 
altogether look brighter to me. Now tell me 
how you have been faring since I saw you last." 
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But as Freddy answered, there was not much 
to tell. She had made a solemn resolution that 
she would never again breathe one word to her 
brother of her domestic unhappiness. ^^ It is no 
use complaining to Victor," she thought, "it 
only makes him unhappy and half angry with 
me. Men cannot understand us as we do them ; 
which in the long run is a very good thing, as 
that lack of comprehension on their part is one 
of our principal weapons of self-defence." 

As they returned to the pony-carriage, Freddy 
saw a very grim and uneasy look on the groom's 
face, which filled her with alarm and rage. " I 
have not the slightest doubt," she thought, " that 
old Batson will tell his master where I have been, 
and whom I have met.*' She felt inclined to set 
Stansfield and his spy at defiance, when Victor 
said vdth a wistful look, " I suppose you could 
not come home with me for an hour or two, 
could you? There are so many Httle things I 
should like to consult you about." 

Then Freddy shuddered, remembering a hor- 
rible threat which her husband had dared to 
utter, and of which Victor little dreamt. " Oh, 
my darling 1 I cannot — I dare not 1" she cried, 
olinging to his arm. Then she turned sharply 
to the groom. " Drive on, Batson ; I shall over- 
take you directly." The man drove on at a 
snail's pace, peeping round now and then to see 
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if his young mistress were really foUowing. 

Freddy, forgetting all her good resolutions, 
furious at the thought of being under espionage, 
suddenly burst out with — " If I could get a di- 
vorce from him I would I I am very nearly 
mad, Victor I You were free from Mr. Malre- 
ward when you were twenty-one ; but I shall 
never, never get away from Stansfield I" 

Victor was pained, but not surprised, as he 
had been last year, when Freddy first complain- 
ed to him of her troubles. " Hush, dear 1 1 can- 
not have you talk like this to me. Remember, 
Stansfield is your husband." 

" I do remember it — I remember it all day 
long, till I am ready to kill myself to get free 
from him I To think I cannot even enter your 
house — my only brother, and such a darling as 
you have been to me all my life long ! As if I 
could love Stansfield because it was my duty I 
What is there' to love him for, when he takes 
away from me everything that makes life worth 
having! Such a mockery to talk about husbands 
and wives as they do I * Bone of one's bone,' in- 
deed, one heart and one soul, when we have not 
two ideas in common ! It is you and I, Victor, 
who are of the same flesh and blood, really, act- 
ually, children of the same mother, sympathising 
in all our thoughts and feelings. Why, oh 
why, did I go away and leave you f I might 
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have helped you ; I might have been everything 
to you until you married ; and then I should have 
been quite happy, as I was before I met Stans- 
field. Oh, Victor, I have thrown my whole life 
away 1" 

Victor could only take her hand in his, and 
say, " Freddy, my poor, dear Freddy, don't talk 
like that — I cannot stand it." For what was 
there for him to say I He could only feel, as he 
used sometimes to feel when Deverell talked to 
him — as though the world were hopelessly awry. 
" If I ever seem cold and harsh to you " 

" Oh ! Victor, what do you mean ? You are 
always good and kind." 

" If I ever seem cold and harsh," he repeated, 
"it is because honour, self-respect, every right 
feeling that a man has, would keep him from 
the mere appearance even, of making mischief 
between a husband and wife. Life does seem 
rather cmel sometimes I confess," he sighed ; 
" but still I think you are better off than I am. 
For after all Stansfield loves you, and, whatever 
you may say, you know that in your heart of 
hearts you love him." 

Freddy made no answer ; she could not deny 
the accusation, and she would not acknowledge 
its truth. 

" You have your husband, whilst I, you see — 
If it were not for Uncle Arthur and one or two 

VOL. III. Q 
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staunch friends, I should be entirely alone in 
the world. No, do not cry about it, dear, it is 
the will of God, I do not mean, of course, that 
it is God's will that mistakes and false accusa- 
sation and separation of those who care for each 
other as you and I do, should happen ; only as 
this has all happened somehow, and we seem 
powerless to prevent it, it must be God's will 
that we should bear it, patiently, bravely, cheer- 
fully, if possible. After all, we have only our- 
selves to thank for much that we have to bear." 

^^ I know that it is so, as far as I am con- 
cerned, but I do not see that that makes it any 
easier to bear." 

" I think that it does, though, in one way. I 
cannot rage against the unfairness of the world, 
when I remember that I sowed the wind if I 
have reaped the whirlwind, and that my own 
temper gave Stansfield and people generally 
cause to suspect me. There is so much for 
which one needs forgiveness ;" and Victor 
thought of that terrible scene last autumn be- 
tween the Rector and himself. 

The pony-carriage ahead of them now stopped 
altogether, and Batson was looking round with 
a grim and dogged air. " You'll please excuse 
me, ma'am, but master gave me orders to bring 
round his horse to the office at two o'clock 
punctually, and it's getting on towards that now, 
please, ma am." 
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" There is no help for it ; we must part," said 
Victor in a low tone, with compressed lips. 
" Good-bye, my darling ; things will come right 
some day, and we shall meet again, never fear." 

But Freddy clung to him,8obbing passionately. 
" Oh, Victor, I cannot give you up 1 I care for 
you more than for anyone else in the world 1" 
And she felt ready to defy heaven, earth, and 
her husband, to part her from her brother. 
There was only one created being to whom she 
would give him up, and that was to the woman 
he should choose for his wife. But Victor, with 
tender force, imloosed her hands, which were 
clasped round his arm, and put her into the car- 
riage, quietly telling the groom to drive. He 
stooped over her for one last kiss, and then re- 
solutely unheeding her cry — " Oh, Victor, Vic- 
tor 1 what shall I do I" he walked away, steeling 
his affectionate heart against her, and dashing 
the tears out of his eyes. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Oh, the child, too, clothes the father with a clearness not 

his due. 
Half is thine and half is his : it will be worthy of the two. 

Tennyson. 

IT nearly proved to be Victor's and Freddy's 
last meeting upon earth. One day in the 
following summer, Mrs. Stansfield Erie was 
suddenly and unexpectedly taken ill. Her hus- 
band was away on one of his not unfrequent 
expeditions into Cornwall ; he was telegraphed 
for, but as he was in some out-of-the-way mining 
district, somehow the telegram never reached 
him. There was soon hope that Freddy's immi- 
nent peril was passed; but her little son was 
believed to be dying, and Mrs. RadcliflFe — the 
married Sister of Charity as she seemed to be — 
to whose care and kindness the young mother 
in a great measure owed her life, sent in a great 
hurry for the parish clergyman, to christen the 
child. When Freddy was asked to give the 
name, "Victor," was her faint answer. She 
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thought that her child might bear that dear name 
through the few hours or minutes of its life. 

But the mother lived, and the child lived, 
and both were fairly out of danger by the 
time that Stansfield came rushing home, hav- 
ing at last received the letters which by 
some blunder had been wandering after him 
throughout half Cornwall, Through the long 
hours of darkness, pain, and weariness, the 
heart of the young mother had turned to her 
husband again. ^'Oh, Stansfield! my Stans- 
field I where are you ?" was her frequent inward 
cry. " Come to me, and I will love you so 
much ! — come to your wife and your child 1" 
Then, when at last he clasped in his arms the 
wife whom he had so nearly lost, and Freddy 
felt his great broad chest shaken with his sobs, 
the last sad months were all forgotten, and 
once more Stansfield was what he had been in 
their early married days — the being dearest, 
closest to her on earth. " Stansfield, my own, 
how I have been longing for you 1 " she whis- 
pered, with her head upon his breast ; and he 
could only hold her in his arms and sob in 
speechless thankfulness. Freddy naturally dis- 
liked babies — she would rather, at that time, 
have been without a child ; and yet some strange, 
mysterious instinct made her love Stansfield all 
the more because he was that child's father. 
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No one could be to her now quite what S tans- 
field was; they were bound together by the 
threefold cord, which cannot be broken — ^hus- 
band, wife, and child. 

When Stansfield asked to see his son, Freddy 
said, iu a tone of humble apology, " I ara afraid 
you will think him a great Bright. I had never 
seen a very young baby before, and I had no 
idea they were so ugly." 

However, Stansfield tried to make the best of 
him. "He has got your beautiful dark grey 
eyes, my pet, at all events," said the father. 

" And your pretty fair hair — what he has of 
it," replied the mother. 

" And so Mrs. Radclifie has had him christ- 
ened — just like her, good, orthodox soul. And 
what name did you give him I" 

Freddy made no answer. Her husband looked 
at her inquiringly; then she said in a low, 
troubled tone, " His name is Victor." 

Stansfield gave the baby back to the nurse 
without another word. "Oh, Stansfield I " 
faintly whispered his wife, " don't be angry 
with me 1 They thought the child and I were 
going to die ; and then it would not have mat- 
tered. It is not our fault that we have both of 
u» lived." 

" We will talk about this another time," an- 
swered Stansfield, quietly ; and then again he 
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kissed his wife, and Freddy could not tell 
whether or no she was forgiven. But for some 
reason unexplained, some motive perhaps un- 
known to himselfi Stansfield never again men- 
tioned the subject. 

Freddy never loved her husband more than 
during the protracted convalescence which fol- 
lowed the birth of her child. She was for a 
long time in that weakened state of mind and 
body, when Stansfield's petting, protecting ways 
soothed, not irritated her; nor was she then 
conscious of her husband's uncongenial dispo- 
sition, and their want of real sympathy with 
each other. And she did not pine after Victor 
so terribly, when it was the will of Providence, 
her own invalided state, and not her husband's 
ill-will, which separated her from him. " After 
all," she thought, " I have grown so stupid, so 
weak in body and mind, that I should be no 
companion for Victor now ; whereas it makes 
no difference to Stansfield if I am slightly 
idiotic." Victor did not forget her, however. 
Fruit and flowers and game used to be sent 
Freddy anonymously almost every day. She 
knew well enough from whom they came. 

But as she slowly regained her health and 
strength, there revived in her the longings 
which often the very happiest of wives may 
feel — ^longings after something which no hus*- 
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band can give her — longings after "her own 
people." And one day in the following winter^^ 
Stansfield, coming quietly into the nursery, and 
thinking with a proud complacency that his 
w^ife, with her soft, thoughtful face, with her 
fair-haired little son lying in her arms, would 
make a beautiful picture of a Madonna and 
Child — ^heard her, all unconscious of his near- 
ness, whisper, with a sigh, "Ohl baby, little 
Victor, if you and 1 could only see dear Uncle 
Victor, just for one minute I " 

Stansfield started as if his wife had struck 
him, then left the room unobserved. A half- 
formed plan was immediately resolved upon; 
and afterwards he said to her kindly, yet with 
a certain constraint in his tone, " My dear, I have 
been thinking how much I should like to take 
you abroad this winter. It would quite estab- 
lish your health, and I could easily get away 
from the office just now. We will go to Rome ; 
perhaps on to Naples, and we can leave our 
child with Mrs. Northey in perfect confidence." 

Freddy eagerly caught at the idea. Foreign 
travel would indeed be a welcome break into 
the monotony of her daily life ; for she did not. 
find the possession of an unconscious, but by no 
means silent baby, the panacea for all married 
troubles which by some people it is supposed 
to be. Mrs. Northey, the nurse, was a well- 
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educated, middle-aged woman ; and, as Stans- 
field observed, was certainly' more fit to be 
trusted with the care of the baby than a young 
creature like Freddy herself. Every other in- 
terest in life, according to Stansfield, Freddy 
ought to postpone to her child ; but child and 
all must be postponed to him, when he chose 
that she should do so. So not very long after 
Victor had left Oxford entirely, and returned 
home, Stansfield and Freddy set forth upon 
their travels without encumbrance. 

Now Stansfield had been lately a good deal 
exercised in his mind with regard to his brother- 
in-law. One day Dr. Radcliffe had spoken to 
him in terms much plainer than Mr. Erie was ac- 
customed to hear. 

"I must tell you frankly, that your wife's 
confinement being a premature and very peril- 
ous one, was in a great measure owing to the 
anxiety and distress of mind from which she 
had been suffering beforehand. And I warn you 
I will not be answerable for the consequences to 
her health in the future, if you persist in forbid- 
ding her to see her brother." 

Stansfield was a good deal startled, but he 
answered in a stolid tone, " Excuse me. Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, I do not see that you have exactly a right 
to interfere in private family affairs, such as 
these." 
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"It may not be my right, but it is very 
often my professional dnty, to interfere in pri- 
vate family affairs. Just fancy yourself Mrs. 
Erie, for a moment, and consider what she must 
be feeling ^* 

" It requires such a stretch of imagination to 
fancy myself a lady," replied Stansfield drily, 
" that I may be excused from making the at- 
tempt." 

" Bless the man I to hear him talk one would 
think he had never heard the maxim, * Do unto 
others as you would that they should do unto 
you.' How are we to conduct ourselves decently, 
if we never try to fancy ourselves other people, 
and to enter into their feelings ? I tell you to 
imagine to yourself Mrs. Erie's position — an only 
sister with an only brother, bound to each other 
by peculiarly strong ties of affection, owing 
partly to similarity of tastes aud opinions, and 
partly to the fact of their being motherless, and 
worse than fatherless — ^imagine this sister at the 
very moment that her brother is overwhelmed 
with a succession of heavy blows, is suffering 
the cruellest of all misfortunes, false accusation, 
and bodily illness besides — ^imagine this sister 
forbidden to cheer, to comfort, even to see 
him I" Dr. Radcliffe paused a moment, he was 
almost overcome by the pathos of the situation 
he had described* Then, with a sudden change 
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of tone, he demanded, just as his old friend Ar- 
thur Byrne had done, " And what, Mr. Erie, is 
yonr reason for separating this brother and 
sister?" 

" You were at the coroner's inquest upon the 
body of the late Mr. Malreward. I think I need 
hardly add another word." 

*' Thank God I am not a lawyer, and I can 
dare to speak out what I mean. You think that 
young Malreward murdered his father — at all 
events, that he connived at Mark Deverell's mur- 
dering him ; you think this, or — " the doctor's 
tone lowered, he looked at Stansfield with pene- 
trating eyes — eyes that could read symptoms 
at a glance — "you like to imagine that you 
do " 

Stansfield made no answer, and it might have 
been only Dr. RadclifiFe's fancy that he flinched 
and changed colour. 

" I understand, then, that you think, upon the 
evidence of a few angry words uttered under 
extreme provocation — ^we all know what that 
unhappy old man was — you think Victor Malre- 
ward is a parricide. All that I can say is — ^if that 
be the case, he is a very inconsistent young 
man. My cousin, Tom Wardour, who is his 
great chum at St. Thomas', a remarkably steady 
fellow himself, gives Malreward the highest 
character for hard work and good conduct al- 
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together at Oxford. I know young men in the 
same set, will often tell lies to shield each 
other ; but Tom is not one of that sort. See 
how well Malreward came out at his first 
University examination ; see what he is doing 
here, actually going to let his house and park 
and live in the keeper's lodge, in order to save 
every penny for the improvement of his estate, 
and of the condition of his labourers. He has 
been working day and night since he has been 
home for the long vacation ; I tell him that he 
will make himself ill again ; but he only says he 

« 

has not a minute to spare, he must take his 
degree, and finish off his work at Oxford as 
soon as possible, and then give his whole mind 
to farming. And this is the man you want to 
kick out of society I" 

Dr. Radcliffe had worked himself up to such 
a pitch, that he was forced to walk about the 
room ; whilst Stansfield looked down, frowned, 
and bit his nails to the quick. 

" Supposing," said the doctor; suddenly pull- 
ing himself up and facing the lawyer — "sup- 
posing we were all to be judged in like man- 
ner—judged upon the evidence of small circum- 
stances to be guilty of great crimes 1 Are we any 
of us always so rigidly self-controlled as to be 
able to cast a stone at a fellow-creature ? Sup- 
posing, Mr. Erie, that I were to believe you to 
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be a man of the worst morals, and to treat you 
as such, because once, some years ago, I caught 
you kissing a pretty girl in a conservatory 
after supper at a ball I You may have forgotten 
the little scene — I have not. Never mind " 
(the cautious, decorous lawyer, husband and 
father, was looking slightly discomposed), *' I 
will not judge you as you judge Victor Malre- 
ward. Good morning, Mr. Erie ; remember 
what I say ; your wife will never get thorough- 
ly well and strong again so long as you persist 
in what I do not hesitate to call your tyranny 
over her, and your injustice to her brother." 

Such words as these, coming from a man 
whom Stansfield liked and respected, had had 
more effect upon him than he chose to own. 
Many a time Freddy had ventured to mention 
in her husband's hearing Httle facts about Vic- 
tor which had tended to his praise ; he had 
tried not to listen to her ; he had answered 
coldly, or not at all. But he could not keep 
his mind from frequently and uneasily dwelling 
upon that *' violent, worthless young man," as 
he had called him. After all, just supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that Victor were in- 
nocent, as Dr. Radcliffe believed him to be, 
what hard measure had been dealt him ! Stans- 
field was thankful that Helen had refused to 
marry her lover ; one tie between the two fami- 
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liee was quite enough; bat still, Victor must 
have suffered a good deal from the breaking off 
of his engagement. Supposing (Stansfield 
smiled contemptnonsly at the thought of mak- 
ing any cucupariBOii between himself and Yio- 
tor) — bat jnst supposing Freddy had treated 
him as Helen had treated her betrothed! 
^6ood heavens T thought Stansfield, ^ what I 
felt that day when my darling asked me to 
give her up P 

The qualities which Victor was now display- 
ing—energy, perseverance, capacity for hard 
work, brave defiance of adverse opinion, self- 
denial to gain his end — were just those qualities 
Stansfield could sympathize with, and most ad- 
mired in a man ; and he was forced to confess 
to himself that, whatever young Malreward 
might be, he was doing the best thing he could 
do under the circumstances. And then, sup- 
posing it were true what Radcliffe had said — 
supposing that his Fredenca, his pet, his pas- 
sionately-loved wife, were really injuring her 
health with fretting after this good-for-nothing 
brother of hers, could he refuse her anything 
she had set her heart upon I — ^would she not 
love her husband all the more if he granted her 
just now and then, as a very great &vour, per- 
mission to meet her brother ? It was now al- 
most a year since Stansfield had seen Freddy 
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and Victor together, and he scarcely realized 
what a powerful rival in his wife's affections he 
still had in her brother. Two contradictory 
thoughts made Stansfield waver. One was his 
belief that by this time Freddy had almost 
forgotten Victor — Freddy's love and interests 
and sympathies had all been won by her hus- 
band for his own property. And the other 
thought, was, .if Freddy really were so infatu- 
ated about the fellow that she was losing her 
health, and, what was all important in Stans- 
field's eyes, her good looks — well, then, for 
Freddy's sake, and for the sake of her child, 
and because his precious little wife had been so 
ill that he had nearly lost her, he supposed he 
must begin to think about reconsidering his 
determination. 

Then came the day when Stansfield had 
overheard his wife sighing after her brother, 
and once more the demon of jealousy entered 
into the husband. She had not forgotten him, 
then, this worthless boy I — she, his indulged 
and cherished wife, was not content, as every 
married woman ought to be, with her husband 
and her baby I Stansfield hardened his heart 
like Pharaoh, and would not let his captive go. 
He would deny himself anything for her sake ; 
he would take her abroad, although long jour- 
neys bored him to death; he would buy her 
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jewelry, pretty dresses in every town they 
yisited ; he wonid tear himself away from his 
beloved office, his clients, and his parchments, 
and go dawdling and yawning abont ruins and 
picture-galleries; he would do anything to 
please his darling Frederica — except letting her 
see her brother. And so Stansfield threw away 
his last chance of making voluntary atonement, 
and, all unconscious, went abroad to meet his 
severe but salutary punishment. 

It was now the month of Februarv. Victor 
had attained his twenty-third year, and had left 
Oxford. When it came to the point, it was a 
terrible wrench to him thus ending his University 
life twelve months earlier than, under other 
circumstances, he would have done. He had 
suffered much during Ins third year, it was true, 
but his first and second years had been to him a 
time of cloudless happiness, the one bright spot 
in his troubled young life. He felt — ^when he 
took leave of the beloved cluster of towers and 
spires, not to be seen again until he went up for 
his final examination — ^that he was parting with 
all cultured and congenial society, with intel- 
lectual sympathy, with the very atmosphere and 
breath of his life, to be henceforth condemned to 
solitary days, cast out from the companionship 
of his equals, condemned to dealings with ten- 
antry, labourers, mechanics, to ^^talk of bullocks," 
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agricultural machines, and drainage works. 

However naturally distasteful as much of his 
present life was to him, he was too busy to spare 
time to think about its uncongeniality, or his 
own loneliness. And to any man in whom the 
constructive instincts were strong, as they were 
in Victor, who preferred the productive arts to 
the noble (so called) destructive ones, saving 
life to taking it, there was a great charm in 
overlooking the workmen who were busy every- 
where about the estate, in watching order aris- 
ing out of disorder ; health, beauty, cleanliness, 
arising out of decay, flqualor, and neglect. 
Wherever he went he could see some fruits of 
the labour he had already employed, and the 
money he had already expended since he had 
come into the property. The Vicarage was now 
a decent and comfortable house, the dark and 
malarious " Parson's pool " had been drained, 
and turned into a commonplace but wholesome 
kitchen garden. The schools had just been re- 
opened since their thorough repair ; service was 
held there on Sundays, for the church was now 
covered with scaffolding, and swarmed with 
workmen. Malreward Court had been renovated, 
both materially and spiritually; painters and 
whitewashers, with their prosaic cheerfulness, 
had purified many a dark, ghostly, ill-omened 
hole and corner; and Victor had, with stern 

VOL. III. R 
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satisfaction, made a holocaust of his father's col- 
' lection of bad French novels, and bundles of 
letters, many of which had been written by 
feminine hands. And now advertisements in 
the London papers had appeared, of the house, 
park, and shooting to be let. 

The young Squire had taken up his abode at 
the head-keeper's lodge, with Nell, the retriever, 
as his companion, Mrs. Jennings, whose husband 
had died a few months before, as his house- 
keeper, and Boadicea housed in an outbuilding 
close by. All day long he was generally riding 
about his estate, looking after his workpeople, 
and consulting with his chief tenant, a man who 
had some knowledge of scientific farming. At 
dark he would return to his solitary dinner, then, 
after an hour's rest, he would read for " Greats" 
until he went to bed. A healthy, hard-working 
life, but not a very cheerful one. Sometimes he 
felt a longing for society which was almost in- 
tolerable. He could not always be " dropping 
in" at the houses of the few friends who re- 
mained to him — Mr. Groves, the Radcliffes, and 
one or two others. And this sitting hour after 
hour, through half the long winter nights, at a 
table covered with papers, and Greek and Latin 
authors, by the dim light of a reading-lamp, with 
not a sound but the clock ticking, and perhaps 
the trees sighing in the wind out of doors, in the 
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house haunted by dear aud yet dreadful memo- 
ries of Mark Deverell, tried his spirits in a 
manner which he called childish, but which he 
could not wholly shake off. He was ever beset 
by the fancy that some night, as he sat reading 
in the keeper's old parlour, where still his gun 
hung above the mantelpiece, and his engravings 
ornamented the whitewashed walls, and a few 
of his books stood upon the shelf — Victor was 
haunted by the fancy that Deverell would come 
striding in, with the heavy footstep and slight 
swagger which he remembered so well, and ht 
should be forced to choose between the awful 
alternative — taking part with the murderer of 
his father, or delivering up his brother to jus- 
tice. Many a time Victor started up; believ- 
ing that he actually heard him, he would open 
the door and look out into the darkness. " Deve- 
rell, where are you I If you would only write to 
me — would only tell me the whole truth I " It 
seemed to him unspeakably dreadful that the 
man he cared for so much should have disap- 
peared, should have been lost in the darkness 
and mystery of a suspected crime. Not one line 
had Victor received from him since the letter 
written from Liverpool, and all forlorn hope of 
his innocence had faded away from Victor's 
mind. " If I could only know where he was," 
was Victor's constant thought. And at times he 

r2 
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regretted having come to live at the lodge, so 
haunted seemed the whole place with his un- 
happy brother — a man sinning, sinned against, 
deeply stained, and yet beloved. 

One day, Victor liad as usual ridden out to 
see how the new cottages were getting on, 
which were- now very nearly out of the work- 
men's hands. They were ordinary model cot- 
tages, semi-detached, with three bed-rooms, and 
three living rooms in each, and each house had 
its large piece of garden ground. Victor looked 
at them discontentedly, with his artistic head a 
little on one side. " They are awfully gaunt 
and ugly," thought he, " with their raw-looking 
stone walls, and slated roofs ; and yet I chose 
the best of all the plans submitted to me. I am 
certain it must demoralize people to live in such 
hideous places. What can I do with them ? — 
have trellis-work and climbing roses and honey- 
suckles and those sort of things all over them ? 
I will take care that the gardens are well stock- 
ed with flowers as well as vegetables, before the 
labourers move into them ; as everyone knows, 
there is a wonderfully refining influence in 
flowers." 

Victor rode on towards one of the covers, 
where the woodcutters were taking the decen- 
nial crop from the underwood, flere he paused 
and looked about him musingly. It is in the 
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afternoon of a soft growing day like this, with 
low grey clouds, and subdued gleams of sun- 
shine, that one is most conscious of the coming 
on of Spring. The birds sing, the twilight 
lengthens, the men work on in the fields until 
six o'clock. Already the trees seemed to have 
thickened, and were flushed with a tender, rud- 
dy purple bloom. There was a golden tinge 
throughout the hazel bushes, everywhere they 
were hung with graceful tassels of the tender- 
est yellow green. And there was a gleam of 
** satin shining palm," the balls of silver grey 
down had burst their red -sheaths, and were 
breaking into yellow, powdery, perfumy blos- 
som. There were tufts of curly, crinkled, 
emerald-green primrose leaves, a few buds and 
blossoms huddled together as if for warmth, and 
exhaled that faint delicious breath which has in 
it all sweet memories of Spring. There were 
young tufts of other leaves ; forget-me-not, 
bugle, coarse burdock and teazel, and those odd 
leaves of mullein like morsels of a blanket. 
"Through the moss the ivies crept," and all 
kinds of ivy were here ; leaves of blood-red 
veined with orange, purple veined with green, 
dark blue green veined with pale yellow 
green ; every hue of bronze and emerald that 
ever was seen in an ivy leaf. The air was all 
stirred and rippled with the ecstatic song of 
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robins, the clear treble of wrens. The titmice 
were flitting from tree to tree, swinging from 
the branches, chirping like creaking hinges, and 
otherwise disporting themselves. A few fitful 
snatches of song were piped by the " storm- 
cock," as the country people call him, that hardy 
bird of February, who cares not for wind and 
rain — the sweet, plaintive, yet defiant notea sug- 
gested the thought of a brave heart, bearing up 
gallantly through sorrow and persecution. And 
then would burst forth the inexpressibly pa- 
thetic song of the thrush, in perfect harmony 
with that subdued and pensive FebiTiary wood- 
land. The dawning of the year comes " ker- 
chiefed in a comely cloud " — has something of 
the pure light, the cool grey tones of sunrise. 
" The kingdom of God comes not with observa- 
tion." With what silence, what stealth and 
secrecy of growth, what unimaginable subtlety 
of gradation, the order of nature passes on 1 
Just as the stars elude our watching, and slip 
one by one into the slate-blue evening sky. 
There is no haste,* no violence, no miracle — save 
the greatest of all, the miracle of perpetual 
order, of irrefragable law — in that calm, fair 
world. 

To Victor, life itself seemed like that day, 
subdued, grey, placid, yet still with serene 
gleams now and then shining through its clouds, 
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and whispers of hope and joyful resurrection 
stirring its leafless branches. He had lost for 
ever the sparkle and effervescence of youth ; but 
at least his days were calm, untroubled by the 
active iU-will of others, unruffled by his own 
once restless passions. " I am not unhappy," 
he told himself, " but I feel very old and sober." 
The world went on its way, and having once 
deliberately cast him out of its charmed circle, 
troubled itself no more about him. He went on 
his way also, thankful for this much, that he 
was let alone, and however severe he might 
feel it to be, accepting his sentence of exclusion 
from society quietly, believing that as his own 
faults had in a great measure caused that sen- 
tence to be pronounced, so bis own exertions in 
the ordinary routine of daily life could alone in 
the course of time cause it to be reversed. There 
was little chance now that any fresh evidence 
would be discovered to clear him from suspi- 
cion ; all that he could hope for was to " live it 
down." 

On his return to the lodge that afternoon, 
he found awaiting him one of the foreign let- 
ters which he had lately received from Freddy. 
It ran as follows : — 

'' Grand Hotel, Marseilles, Feb. 22nd. 

" My dearest Victor, — You will be astonished 
to find us here ; and here I am much afraid we 
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shall be forced to remain for some time to come. 
My husband is very ill. Just after I last wrote 
to you from Rome, he showed symptoms of an 
attack of malarious fever, which he caught, I 
believe, through staying out on the Campagua 
after sunset, though I begged and prayed him 
not to do it. The doctor whom we called in 
advised us instantly to leave Rome, and to go 
by sea to Marseilles ; thence either proceeding 
to Nice, or home to England. W.e accordingly 
got Stansfield on board the steamer at Civita 
Vecchia, and at once he seemed to get better, 
sea-air having, you know, a wonderful effect 
upon Roman fever. Our spirits revived again ; 
but no sooner had we come to this hotel, to 
remain a few hours before we started by the 
evening express to Lyons, than he had a sudden 
relapse, so that it was impossible to proceed 
farther. He has been very ill ever since we 
arrived here, now two days ago — sometimes he 
is quite delirious. If only I could get him 
home — if we were anywhere in England ! I 
have a nurse to remain with him when I get an 
hour or two's sleep, as he cannot be left day or 
night; but she speaks the most bewildering 
patois ; and even the doctor's directions I find 
sometimes most difficult to understand. You 
know, I was always awfully stupid about 
learning languages. I had thought of asking 
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some of Stansfield's relations to come to us, but, 
as you know, all his married sisters have young 
families, and their husbands are tied to their 
professions. I cannot write more now. Oh 
my darling, whatever may have happened in 
the past, I know how sony you will be for my 
poor dear Stansfield! It is enough to break 
one's heart, to see him so ill and helpless as he 
is. I will write again to-morrow or next day. 
" Your affectionate sister, 

'* Freddy Malreward Erle." 

As soon as Victor had read this letter, he 
knew what his duty was to do. He knew his 
duty, but he shrunk from it, abhorred it. " For 
Freddy's sake I would go to the world's end ; 
but how would Stansfield receive me, whom he 
has forbidden to enter his wife's presence ?" It 
was not a pleasant prospect to undertake a 
journey of many hundred miles, only to be 
ordered out of the sick man's room as soon as 
he had entered it. Not that he was unwilling 
to attempt to do a kind action for an enemy in 
distress ; but in some respects he would have 
preferred the task of nursing Stansfield if 
Freddy had not been with him. He was con- 
scious that Stansfield had never, thoroughly 
liked him, and for some reason or other he had 
always, even before Mr. Malreward's death, 
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tried to keep the brother and sister apart. 
" Surely he does not suspect me of trying to set 
Freddy against him. Have I not always done 
my best to silence her, even at the risk of seem- 
ing unkind, when she has given me a hint that 
she was not quite happy in her married life I 
Well, there is no one else to go to him, I sup- 
pose," said Victor, with a sigh, after racking his 
brains to think of some plan of befriending 
Stansfield, to which the sick man would not 
object ; "and, for Freddy's sake, I must run all 
risks of making Stansfield savage. So, here 
goes," and the sharp struggle with himself 
ended in his pulling out his portmanteau, and 
packing a few clothes and books. 

He went up to London by the night train, 
telegraphed to Freddy that he was on his way 
to her, slept a few hours at a hotel, and left 
London next morning at half-past seven. At 
Paris he just drove from one station to another, 
and managed to catch the evening express. He 
arrived at Marseilles by noon th^ following day. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" But to-day," — and hot tears gushed from his eyes, — 
^^ but to-day God has broken the hardness of my heart ; 
and, dear sir, look upon yourself no more as a murderer, 
and say that you will forgive me, and pray for him who has 
done you so fearful an injury." — Sintram. 

WEARY, dusty, his brain all in a whirl with 
the extreme rapidity of his journey, with 
coming from moist, misty England, with its 
grey skies and green earth, into the almost 
Oriental climate of the south of France — sea 
and heavens black with the intensity of their 
blueness ; sunshine blinding with the intensity 
of its light ; a land of extinct volcanoes, Roman 
ruins, square-towered, red-tiled, green-jalousied 
chateaux; a land of roses, orange-blossoms, 
grey olive-trees, and dusty cypresses — Victor 
drove down the hill from the railway station, 
alighted at the Grand Hotel in " La rue Cane- 
bifere," sent up his card to Mrs. Erie, and in 
another minute Freddy came rushing down the 
broad staircase to greet him. 

The brother and sister went off together into 
one of those queer little cells of private sitting- 
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rooms which surroTinded the great domed salle- 
inmanger. They were both almost overwhelmed 
at the first moment of their meeting. They 
had not seen each other for nearly a year — ^not 
since the birth of Freddy's child, when she had 
been very near death; and now they met 
again, it might be at the death-bed of Stans- 
field, the husband and brother-in-law who had 
parted them. 

" Oh darling," said Freddy, " how good, how 
inconceivably good of you to come I It is just 
like you, that is all that I can say. I never 
dreamt of such a thing when I wrote to you." 

"And how is poor Stansfield to-day I" asked 
Victor. 

" He is just the same, I think." The bright 
light faded from Freddy's face, and she looked 
very sad. She looked more than sad, she looked 
worn and thin and pallid, so that Victor would 
hardly have known her if he had met her acci- 
dentally. " Oh never mind me," was her an- 
swer to all his inquiries after herself; " if I can 
only keep up till Stansfield gets well again, that 
is all I care about." And Victor felt that he 
could hardly be thankful enough that he had 
come. 

After he had made his toilet, and had bad 
the substantial lunch which Freddy had in- 
sisted upon ordering for him — for he confessed 
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that he had had no regular meal since he had 
left London — Freddy asked him to come to her 
husband's room. Just at the door she noticed 
Victor's heightened colour, and the touch of 
embarrassment in his manner. 

" He is quite unconscious," she said sorrow- 
fully ; ** he will not know you." She led the 
way into a bedroom, very French and prettily 
furnished, with polished floor, and great win- 
dows, which would not open when once shut, 
nor shut when once opened, with the inevitable 
vases full of paper flowers upon the mantel- 
piece, and alabaster clock, which would not 
go. Beneath a lofty alcove of crimson cur- 
tains lay Stansfield Erie, with closed eyes, 
sunken cheeks, labouring breath, restless hands. 
Victor stood looking down upon him ; the man 
who, excepting his own father, had been to him 
the cruellest enemy he had ever had ; the man 
who had left England in the prime of health and 
strength and vigorous manhood, and who was 
now a mere wreck of his former self; helpless, 
unconscious as his baby son at home. Great 
tears came into Victor's eyes. Before sickness 
as before death, all hatred, all desire of venge- 
ance must pass away. 

Victor soon settled in to the regular routine 
of a sick nurse's duties. Part of the day he and 
Freddy watched together in Stansfield's room, 
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sometimes talking, for they had much to say 
to each other, and Stansfield was beyond being 
disturbed by the subdued sound of their voices. 
Each went out at different times for a little air 
and exercise. During the afternoon Victor slept 
for a few hours, that he might be fresh for a 
whole night's watching ; for by dint of coaxing, 
reasoning, and insisting, he prevailed upon 
Freddy's going to bed regularly every night in 
an adjoining room, and trusting Stansfield to his 
entire care. He soon saw the extreme neces- 
sity that Freddy should be spared fatigue ; her 
once splendid health was sadly broken, she had 
never quite recovered the birth of her child, and 
the anxiety of the last fortnight had worn away 
her already impaired strength. Nevertheless it 
seemed as though she could hardly do enough 
for Stansfield ; she watched over him with a re- 
morseful tenderness. " It is so dreadful for me 
now to think that I should ever have spoken an 
unkind word of my husband," she said one day 
to her brother. " I feel as though I had never 
loved him half enough. He was so good and 
kind to me when I was ill, and now he is ill 
himself, and there is so little I can do for him. 
Oh when he gets well again, how I will try to 
be a good wife to him ; how I will try to be 
happy, and to put up with everything 1 I am 
so grateful to you now, dear boy, that you would 
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never listen to me when I grumbled ; yon will 
never think again of anything I said, will you?" 
she implored. 

" Of course not," answered Victor. " I should 
never dream of remembering it." He said no 
more, it was not for him to speak of the rela- 
tions between Freddy and her husband. For, 
all the time he knew Stansfield had been in the 
wrong, and Freddy — saving in the matter of 
complaining of her husband — had been in the 
right. Even there — "Well," thought Victor, 
" it was rather hard upon her, poor dear, that 
she should not be allowed to tell me all her 
troubles, when ever since we were children we 
have always come to each other for help and 
sympathy." 

Freddy thought Victor had greatly altered 
during the past year ; he had, in short, grown 
up. The fiery ordeal through which he had 
passed had burnt out of him all his boyish sen- 
timentality, all trace of an irritable temper 
even ; something of the buoyancy and charm 
of extreme youthfulness had departed also ; but 
in its stead had come a dignity, a sedate and 
sober manliness, quite as beautiful in its way. 
His figure and face were still rather thin ; but 
the one was vigorous and agile, and the other 
had the firm, clear look of perfect health, the 
look of a man who lived an active, temperate 
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life, who dreaded luxury and indolence as he 
dreaded sin. His great trials, instead of *^ driv- 
ing' him headlong to the devil/' as at the first 
he had declared they wouM do, had steadied, 
strengthened* diecipKned bis character. " Chast- 
ened but not killed," were the words which came 
into Freddy's mind when she looked at her 
brother. 

There was such happiness to them both in 
being together once more, after their year's 
separation, that little gleams of joy and bright- 
ness would flash across them, notwithstanding 
the sorrowful circumstances which had brought 
them together. Sometimes, as they sat by 
Stansfield's bedside, they would discuss Victor's 
plans about his estate, and they would talk, and 
smile, and get animated and absorbed, till sud- 
denly Freddy would recollect herself, and 
turn in abrupt silence, and with a look of self- 
reproach, towards her unconscious husband. 
" How could I forget you even for a moment ?" 
she seemed to say. And Victor could only re- 
joice that he was not first in Freddy's afiections, 
as he had been a little while ago ; it was enough 
for him that his presence cheered and strength- 
ened her. It was contrary to the order of na- 
ture and of Providence that she should care 
more for her brother than she did for her hus- 
band; and he welcomed these little sign's of 
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wifely love, though perhaps they made him feel 
more than ever that he was alone in the world. 
He tried to stifle a natural sigh. " Will any 
woman ever care for me as Freddy cares for 
Stansfield ?" 

Victor had always been unfortunate where 
the adverse sex was concerned. His boyish 
flames had preferred other boys; his one 
" grande passion " had been built on sandy 
foundations, and his betrothed wife had jilted 
him ; the suspicions which were attached to 
him almost entirely shut him out from the so- 
ciety of ladies ; for which reason, and because 
his plans of rigid economy and entire devo- 
tion to the restoration of his estate, pledged 
him to celibacy for several years to come — he 
must seek no woman's love. Not that he was 
conscious of wishing to do so. He believed 
that he should never get over the shock of find- 
ing Helen faithless ; he believed that all his 
capacity of loving had died out; he believed 
that all thought of marriage was hateful to 
him ; nevertheless, there were hours in his life 
when he felt very sad and lonely, missing, he 
knew not what. 

For a few days after Victor's arrival at Mar- 
seilles, Stansfield lay between life and death. 
Then the fever took a favourable turn, and he 
began slowly to mend. But — an ordinary 

VOL. III. S 
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symptom of the disorder, known as Roman 
fever — the extreme weakness of his brain was 
such that, even when he regained consciousness, 
it seemed as though he could scarcely express 
his simplest wants in words. It was painful to 
see this once powerful, clear-headed, self-assert- 
ing man reduced to utter helplessness of mind 
and body. He could not turn himself in bed ; 
and when he spoke, he often struggled to find 
the word which he wanted, and could not re- 
member. At first, his constant cry, in low, 
troubled tones, like a child calling for his 
mother, was, '' Frederica — Frederica 1" and his 
wife would have been ever at his side, ready to 
exhaust herself in efforts to move him, for in his 
restlessness he was always craving for a change 
of position ; but Victor would gently but firmly 
interfere, sometimes even to the length of send- 
ing his sister out of the room. 

" My dear Freddy," he would say, " if I am 
to be of any use in the sick-room, you must let 
me have a little authority there. You cannot 
wish me to have two invalids on my hands at 
once, as I infallibly shall have, if you do not do 
as I tell you, and take care of yourself." He 
asked the doctor to repeat to Stansfield, on the 
chance of the invalid being able to understand 
him, what he had already said to Victor him- 
self that Madame was in delicate health, and 
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must on no account over -exert herself, and 
that it was a marvellous piece of good-fortune 
that Monsieur sonfrhre had amved, for he com- 
prehended admirably how to follow all the doc- 
tor's directions, and he would relieve the mind 
of Monsieur himself from all anxiety about 
Madame. 

It was some time before Victor felt sure that 
Stansfield recognised him ; whether the fretted, 
uneasy look on the invalid's face, when he was 
waiting upon him, rose from the fact that Fred- 
dy was not at hand, or whether it was because 
he knew and shrank from his brother-in-law. 
" How did you come here ?" Stansfield asked 
one day in his feeble voice, after looking a long 
time at his masculine sick-nurse. 

" By Dover and Calais, Pans and Lyons, as 
hard as I could rattle," was Victor's cheery 
answer. 

Stansfield said no more, but seemed gloomy 
and dissatisfied. It was not the question he 
had meant to ask, or the answer he had wanted 
to receive, but he could not think of the word 
he intended to say. It was not "How," but 
" Why did you come here ?" 

But now Stansfield gradually became what 
he had never been in health, gruflf, irritable, un- 
courteous — ^in fact the once strong man resembled 
a spoilt child. He would ask his wife to raise 

s ^ 
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Kim vip in bed, then, when Victor bent over him 
to perform the little service for whidi Freddy's 
strength was qnite unfitted, he would say cross- 
ly, ** Let me alone, will you?" and Victor would 
quietly retreat. Soon, however, his restlessness 
would grow too much for the invalid, and he 
would be forced to beg Victor's help, whidi he did 
generallyinthe most ungracious manner possible. 
Often he would refuse to take his medicine if 
Freddy were not in the room to give it him, 
and Victor had to use gentle force to induce 
him to swallow it. But the nights were the 
m ost trying to both patient and nurse. ** Where 
is Frederica ; why does she not come to me I" 
wias Stansfield's perpetual, petulant enquiry; and 
Victorhad to tellhim again and again, that Freddy 
was not strong enough to sit up with him, and 
the doctor had ordered her to go to bed, but 
that he, Victor, would be always there, ready to 
do anything for him that he wanted done ; and 
Stansfield would lie in misery for some minutes, 
because he would not ask Victor to shake up his 
pillows, or perform some trifling office of thekind; 
but in the end of course he had to submit, and 
to submit over and over again. When Stans- 
field was most aggravating, Victor remembered 
how his uncle had nursed him when he was ill 
and morbid and irritable, how he had forgiven 
him and loved him as tenderly as ever, not- 
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Withstanding the shameful insult with which, 
in one mad moment, he had repaid the kindness 
of a life-time. " And what a brute I should be, 
if I could not be patient with poor Stansfield I" 
One night, peculiarly close and sultry — for 
though the time was the month of March, the 
place was Marseilles — the tall windows all 
stood open, but no sea-breeze, only at times the 
fetid odours of the foul splendid city, where, 
they say, cholera is endemic, were wafted into 
the room ; there was scarcely a sound out of 
doors, only an occasional footfall on the pave- 
ment, or a carriage with silvery bells rattled 
past ; the lamp burned unwavering in the still 
night air. Victor sat reading by Stansfield's 
bedside, and Stansfield, who was now slowly 
and steadily regaining strength of mind and 
body, lay still and looked at him. He looked 
at the finely cut young face, the firm, calm, 
sweet-expressioned mouth, shadowed by its 
golden-brown fringe; the grey, clear, very 
thoughtful eyes, bent down upon the book — 
Greek, was it not? — which he was intently study- 
ing ; he looked at his watchful nurse, who, at his 
slightest word, was ready to lay aside his book 
and wait upon him, who never seemed ruffled 
whatever he could do or say. This was Victor 
Malreward, that violent, worthless young man, 
whom he had once threatened to horsewhip. 
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'< How I hate the fellow f thought Stansfield. 
He hated him for what he was to Freddy; 
Freddy had always found a charm, a delight, a 
freedom from mental restraint in her brother's 
gocietv^ which she never did in her hnsl^aid's* 
and now he was forced to lie helpless and watch 
them — ^this brother and sister, whom he had 
sworn to part ; to watch them aiding, cheering, 
sympathising with each other, while he was as 
dependent as a baby npon them both. He 
hated Victor for what he was himself; for being 
cultured, scholarly, bookish, instead of being a 
hard-headed, utilitarian man of business as he 
was ; there was a certain fineness and fastidi- 
ousness about Victor, which Stansfield sneered 
at, as being fit only for a woman; Stansfield 
was half animal, and Victor seemed more than 
two-thirds spiritual; Stansfield was steadfast 
and stolid, and somewhat sensual, Victor was 
sensitive, imaginative, and passionate. He hated 
Victor for being here ; what business had he 
to wait upon him, to sit up with him at nights, 
to anticipate his wants, to see to his medicine, 
his food, his drink ; to humble him, to force him 
to be dependent upon him, to take a mean re- 
venge upon him — ^a man who was an invalid, 
and could not defend himself and kick him out 
of the place. 
And so Stansfield worked himself up into a 
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mental fever,and then longed for some lemonade, 
and determined to go without it rather than 
ask Victor for it. Which determination lasted 
about five minutes, and then the invalid gave a 
greatimpatient sigh; upon which Victor instantly 
looked up from his book, and Stansfield had to 
succumb, and to allow Victor to fulfil the Scrip- 
tural command-" If thine enemy thirst, give 
him drink." 

After all, Stansfield had hardly gone down to 
the root of what was the matter ^vith him. He 
hated Victor because he had harmed him ; and, 
as we all know, it is far easier to forgive those 
who have injured us, than those whom we have 
injured. Hence, while Victor, having the lighter 
part to play, was calm, patient, even tender, to- 
wards Stansfield ; Stansfield really delayed his 
own recovery by indulging ill feelings towards 
Victor. A troubled conscience, like a weak 
digestion, will often produce irritability of the 
whole nervous system ; and one day the doctor, 
subtle, keen-eyed Frenchman, told Victor that 
he believed Monsieur Erie had something trou- 
bling his mind ; could not Monsieur son frere aid 
him in any way? Monsieur son frire shook 
his head, coloured slightly, and began to won- 
der if he were doing Stansfield harm by remain- 
ing with him. " If it were not for Freddy I 
would go home," thought he ; " but how can I 
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leave her, so far from strong as she is, with the 
sole charge of a sick man f " 

Next day, on Victor's returning from an 
hour's constitutional, Freddy whispered to him, 
while Stansfield was asleep, that her hiisband 
had been finding great fault with her because 
she did not arrange his pillows so comfortably 
as Victor did. ** I am not a bit jealous, dear, I 
am so glad I" And then the brother and sister 
smiled, understanding each other without the 
need of another word. When Stansfield awoke, 
and Freddy went to his bedside to give him his 
medicine, she accidentally let the spoon fall. 

" How clumsy you are, my pet," he said fret- 
fully ; " better let Victor do it, after all." And 
as Freddy retreated, and Victor came forward, 
she, in passing, gave his hand a little trium- 
phant squeeze. So by degrees — ^whether he 
really wished to spare his wife, or whether he 
found Victor, being stronger than Freddy, a 
more competent nurse, I cannot tell, for sick 
men are notoriously selfish — by degrees Stans- 
field's constant cry was, " Go and rest, my love, 
you are quite knocked up. Victor will look 
after me." 

A few nights afterwards Victor was sitting 
beside Stansfield as usual, but not, as usual, 
studying ; he was sitting with his head resting 
upon his hand, and seemed lost in deep and 
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solemn thought. Stansfield had been watching 
him for some time past, and wondering what he 
was thinking about so earnestly. At last the 
invalid abruptly exclaimed, " I wonder what on 
earth tnade you come here, all these hundreds of 
miles, to this stifling, vilensmelling hole ? I would 
not let Frederica nurse you when you were ill." 

" Stansfield,'* and Victor looked round .with 
his sweet, grave smile, " you must forgive me 
for coming to you against your will. Freddy is 
not strong enough to have the entire charge of 
you. If you wish me to do so, I will leave you 
as soon as you are well enough." 

" Oh I well," and Stansfield's tone grew a little 
more gracious, " you have been an uncommonly 
good fellow to come, I must say." 

" When you are able," Victor went on, and 
suddenly his voice began to tremble a good deal, 

" I shall ask you to read a letter which 1 have 

« 

received to-day. It has been forwarded to me 
from Malreward Court. It is a letter from 
America, from Mark Deverell. It came enclosed 
in another from a clergyman, to tell me that he 
— my brother, was dead." Victor paused a mo- 
ment, while Stansfield looked startled and inte- 
rested. Then he went on, in the same low, 
agitated tone, " I want you to read these letters 
by-and-by. It is possible that when you have 
done so, you may forgive my being here. At 
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all events, these letters are my last hope of 
being able to clear myself to you of all suspicion 
of causing my father's death." 

" I should like to see those letters at once," 
said Stansfield. easrerlv. the lawyer's instinct for 
hunting out evidence reviving strongly within 
him. 

Victor took a letter out of his pocket-book 
and silently handed it to his brother-in-law, 
who looked at it attentively a minute, then gave 
it back to Victor, saying, in rather an irritable 
tone, for his state of weakness and dependence 
galled Stansfield, ''Just read it to me, will 
you % It is Deverell's handwriting, I can swear 
to that," he muttered to himself. 

So, in a low, earnest, slightly tremulous voice, 
Victor read the following. It was addressed 
from a small town in one of the North-Western 
States. 

"My dear Mr. Victor, — When you receive 
this letter you will know that I am no longer in 
the world, to be a disgrace and a trouble to you. 
One of the kindest friends a man could have, Mr. 
Dallas, who is a clergyman here, and who has 
constantly been to see me since I have been laid 
upon this bed, which I shall never leave till I 
am carried out in my coffin, has promised to 
send these lines to you, and a few others that I 
have written to Lucy Alresford, as soon as the 
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breath is out of my body. It is three weeks 
ago, come Monday, that, as I was felling a tree, 
one of the branches somehow came down npon 
me. My spine was hurt, and my lower limbs 
have been paralyzed ever since. They say I 
cannot linger on much longer now. What I 
suffer at times no one can ever guess ; but, dear 
Mr. Victor, I can thank God for it all. You 
will not wonder at my saying this when I have 
told you all that I have to tell you. 

" Do you remember the evening of the 6th of 
October, the year before last I I was out shoot- 
ing in Southwood, as light of heart and clear of 
conscience as ever I have been in my life. I 
was thinking about my wife that was to have 
been — you know the 25th of that month was 
fixed for my wedding-day. All of a sudden 1 
came upon Mr. Malreward. The mere sight of 
him nearly knocked me down, for I had thought 
he was safe on the Continent. I soon found out 
why he wanted me. He insisted that I should 
give up the farm which you and Mr. Erie had 
promised me, rent firee. I refused, of course ; 
and then he swore he would make me give up 
my sweetheart, if I would not the farm. And 
then he said something about me and my Lucy. I 
won't judge him now, sir, but it seemed to me that 
night as though a devil were speaking. I went 
quite mad. I raised .my hand, and then 
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** I call God to witness, sir, that I never for 
one moment remembered where we were stand- 
ing — that it was at the very edge of the old 
quarry below Southwood. He went crashing 
down through the bushes, there was a heavy fall, 
and then everything was quite still. I clam- 
bered down to him as soon as ever I could. I 
was sober enough then. But I knew at the 
very first moment how it would be. When I 
got to him, he was dead. 1 had killed him — 
my father. 

" All in one minute there came rushing into 
my mind every kind word he had ever said to 
me, every kind thing he had ever done for me, 
and I felt as though I loved him, my father, 
and there he was, quite dead, and I had killed 
him. At the first, I thought I would thankfully 
give myself up to the police, and be tried and 
hanged for it. But life is sweet, they say — not 
that I have found it so — and after a bit I got 
hoiTibly frightened, and thought I would try to 
get clear away ; but I had been sitting by him 
so long, in a sort of stupid state, that I found, 
when I looked at my watch, that the last train 
that night was gone. I might have got off the 
next morning, but I was all so scared and con- 
fused, I thought I should be sure to be foimd 
out and taken up, if I was to be seen by any 
one I knew going away by train in the day- 
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time, so I made up my mind it was safer to stop 
till the next night. I left him lying in the 
quarry — ^it was a place lonely and disused, you 
remember ; and where he was, not a soul could 
see him from the lane, or from the -wood above ; 
no one could see him till they went close up to 
him ; and he might have lain there for years 
before he was found. 

** There is no need for me to say much about 
that next day. I only know there cannot be, in 
the whole universe, anything worse to go 
through — even for such a man as I am. Do 
you remember how you came into the lodge 
that evening, just as I was starting? T have 
not forgotten any word that you said, Mr. Vic- 
tor — you in your kindness and your innocence, 
like a far-off angel compared to me ! Ahl how 
I have cared for you, God only knows I' 

"When I got safe here, to America, and 
found work, as I did at once, upon a farm ; now, 
thought I, I shall be able to breathe again, and 
have some comfort of my life. No such thing, 
I could hardly eat or sleep for wanting to get 
news from home, for wondering whether the 
body had been found, and whether you knew, 
and Lucy knew — about me. There was an 
Englishman here I came to know very well, and 
he often lent me a London paper. One day 1 
saw a paragraph in an old Times^ headed, 
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* Mysterious Death of a Gentleman.' I caught 
Mr. Mabreward's name, and then — as soon as I 
was able to read it, which I could not at first, 
for very fright — I saw that he had been found, 
and that the coroner's jury had returned an 
open verdict, criminating no one. Now, thought 
I once more, I may be at peace. But 1 never 
was. 

" Not till I came to lie here, unable to move 
the lower half of my body, in awful tortures 
much of my time — and then I have had just a 
feeble glimmer of what peace may mean. For 
God, so kind and just as He is, will not keep 
on punishing us just for the sake of ptmishing, 
will He? No good man would do it; and I 
think that in the end — a very long way ofl^ — 
but still in the end, there may be a hope for 
me. Anyhow, I thank God for all this pain 
which I am suffering, because it looks as though 
He had not given me up even now, but meant 
to make me a better man, somehow, before He 
had done with me. *The world will not be- 
lieve a man repents ; ' how many a time have I 
thought of those words whilst I have been 
lying here 1 Death-bed repentances are so easy, 
people say. Ah, well, perhaps you will believe 
that I repent — perhaps God will 

" I could not finish this yesterday. I am very 
nearly done for. It will not be long before you 
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road this letter, I think. Just this once let me 
say it — I am a dying man — ^My brother, my 
darling brother, my brother Victor, good-bye. 
" I remain, sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

" Mark Deverell." 

Victor came to a pause altogether once or 
twice whilst reading this letter. "I cannot 
read it quite all," he said, in a stifled voice. 
*' But you can see it for yourself when you wish 
to do so." 

"Never mind, Victor; I understand," an- 
swered Stansfield, with unwonted gentleness. 
Then Victor read the accompanying letter from 
Mr. Dallas, the clergyman who had visited 
Deverell on his death-bed. It stated briefly 
that the latter was at last at rest, and that, 
according to his wish, he now forwarded to his 
friends in £ngland the letters he had written a 
few days before his death ; and that he had 
every reason to believe that the writer of those 
letters had died a true penitent, trusting in the 
only Hope for contrite sinners. 

After that there was what seemed to Victor 
a very long and awful silence in the half-dark- 
ened room. He sat quite still, with his hands 
clasped upon the letters ; his face was very 
pale ; his heart throbbed painfully ; he could 
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not even look at Stansfield, but he felt as if life 
or death depended upon his answer. He heard 
through the open window the voices of some 
late passers-by ; a carriage rolled along, little 
bells tinkled : every sound seemed startlinp^lv 
distinct. At last Stansfield spoke — " Yes, I al- 
ways said that Deverell did it. I suppose, 
Victor, you will write to this parson — ^what's 
his name f — Dallas, to find out whether such a 
man does really exist, and whether his story 
about Deverell is a true one I" 

« Of course I shall write to him," replied 
Victor. 

Another silence ; then Stansfield repeated, in 
a low, imeasy tone — " ' The world will not be- 
lieve a man repents.' Where does that line 
come from, do you know ?" 

" I do not know — Tennyson, I think. What 
does it matter?" Victor tried not to answer 
sharply, but he felt as though his disappoint- 
ment were more than he knew how to bear. 
So it was all over, then, his last hope of recon- 
ciliation with Stansfield — of clearing himself to 
the world. Perhaps he had been a fool to ex- 
pect such results from Deverell's confession. 
The world would naturally say that it was easy 
for one accomplice in a crime to bribe another 
to keep out of the way, and to take the whole 
guilt upon his own shoulders. Well, he would 
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think no more about himself, and how this con- 
fession might have affected his own vain hopes. 
He would think only of Deverell ; the passion- 
ate heart for ever stilled, the guilty soul ab- 
solved, and though stained with many a sin, 
dearest brother, truest friend, lost to him — but 
not for ever, " For if I loved him as I did, in 
spite of all," thought Victor, " must not God 
love him infinitely more ? And to His mercy I 
confide him now and ever. Sinner as he was, 
it may be there are seeming saints who need 
God's mercy more." 

Stansfield scarcely spoke another word 
throughout that night ; he slept fitfully, and 
when he was awake, he seemed disinclined to 
talk. All the next day he was very silent, 
more than ever restless and uneasy; once or 
twice he thanked his brother-in-law almost ten- 
derly, and yet as if half against his will, for 
Victor's usual little services. Towards evening 
Freddy suddenly remarked — "Oh Stansfield, 
this morning, while you were asleep, the Eng- 
lish chaplain called ; he said he had only just 
heard that there was a sick English gentleman 
here. I thanked him, of course, and said that 
just then you were asleep, and I could not dis- 
turb you,"^but that we should be very glad to see 
him, if he would kindly come again to-morrow." 
" Well, but I don't know that I want to see 
VOL. m. T 
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him," said Stansfield, in rather a gruff tone — 
" not professionally, that is. What would he 
say and do if I were to let him come I — read 
the service for the visitation of the sick over 
me, I Suppose — that is the correct things is it 

not r 

^' Probably he would do so," answered Victor. 

"Then I tell you what, I will not have it 
done without knowing all about it beforehand. 
I will not commit myself to anything," said 
Stansfield, lawyer-like to the last. " Will you 
have the goodness to read the service to me, 
Victor, that I may know what would be ex- 
pected of me ?" . 

To Stansfield this seemed the most simple, 
business-like precaution. He was hardly pre- 
pared for the solemn manner in which Victor 
carried out his wish. Side by side, holding a 
Church-service between them, the brother and 
sister knelt down by Stansfield's bed. Victor 
repeated the part of the service for the visita- 
tion of the sick which the priest reads, while 
Freddy repeated the responsesr- 

Victor read on until he came to this n:^brio— 

"Then shall the minister examine whether 
he repent him truly of his sins, and be in charity 
with all the world, exhorting him to forgive 
from the bottom of his heart all persons that 
have offended him ; and if he hath offended any 
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other, to ask them forgiveness ; and where he 
hath done injury or wrong to any man, that he 
make amends to the uttermost of his power." 

Stansfield suddenly raised his hand. " Stop 
there, please, Victor. There is no use in going 
on." Then once more there was a dead silence 
in the room. Victor and Freddy kept their eyes 
fixed upon the prayer-book ; it shook violently 
between their hands. At last Stansfield spoke ; 
they scarcely knew his voice— it was hoarse, 
trembling, broken. 

" Victor, it is you whom I have wronged and 
injured almost ever since I first knew you ! I 
always disliked you — I suppose because you 
are really a better man than I am ; and then I 
was jealous of you ; it seems so odd to me now, 
but I fancied that ("reddy cared more for her 
brother than she did for her husband." 

"Oh Stansfield 1" crimed Freddy; then, not 
knowing what to say, she laid the prayer-book 
down, and hid her face on her husband's pillow. 
He put his arm round her and went on — 

"Then, when your father's dead body was 
found, and it came out at the inquest that you 
had had a quarrel with him just before, I be- 
lieved, or, rather, I gratified myself by trying 
to believe, that you had a guilty understanding 
with Mark Deverell. Of course, long before his 
letter came, I believed him to be the actual 

T 2 
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criminal. And then I forbade my wife to go to 
you, although I knew you were ill, half out of 
your mind with trouble, just because I was 
jealous of her aflfection for you. And that is 
not all, for when you came here first, I hated 
you for coming, for nursing me, and sitting up 
at night with me. I could have sworn at you 
often, because you were always kind and pa- 
tient, whatever I said or did ; but you went on 
being kind to me all the same — ^the man who 
had done everything he could to injure you." 

And then the once strong hard man burst 
into tears. Victor heard him silently to the 
end, he would not interrupt Stansfield's effort 
to unburden his conscience, but he remained 
kneeling, it seemed to him the fit attitude in 
which to receive the confession of a fellow-crea- 
ture who had wronged him, whilst he himself 
had, as every human being has, far more need 
to ask the forgiveness of God. But now, as 
Stansfield sobbed out, "Can you forgive me, 
can you possibly forgive me, when I have tried 
to do you all the harm I could f " Victor started 
up, flung his arms round Stansfield's neck, and 
kissed him. 

" Forgive you, of course I do, dear old fellow. 
If you only knew how much there was for which 
I need forgiveness ! And I did use rather strong 
language to you once, if you remember ; but we 
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are brothers now, are we not ? And everything 
else is just as if it had never been." 

" Ah Victor," Stansfield tried to smile, as he 
lay holding Victor's hand fast in his, and look- 
ing up into Victor's face, " how those words 
poor Deverell quoted in his letter have been 
running in my head ever since, ' The world will 
not believe a man repents,' and I was afraid that 
' you would not believe it either. But if, in God's 
mercy I get well again, and go home to Eng- 
land, I will do all I can to make the world be- 
lieve it. Only I am sometimes inclined to doubt 
whether I shall ever have the chance. There is 
always the danger of a relapse in this Roman 
fever. I have had one, and another would pretty 
well finish me." 

A faint cry burst from Freddy's lips, and her 
husband turned to her with a loving look. 
Victor left them alone together, and went quietly 
out of the room. It was no place for him just 
then. <'My own little wife," said Stansfield, 
"you too will forgive me, will you not? I 
have been very selfish to yon sometimes, I see 
that now, always wanting my own way about 
everything. If I had listened to you when yon 
begged me not to stay out so late on the Cam- 
pagna, I should not have been ill ; but I thought 
I must know better than my wife. Yon will 
forgive me, will you not, iny petl" 
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" Oh 1 Stanefield, my own, will you ever for- 
give me T cried Freddy, with her head upon 
his breast, and her arms clasped round his neck. 
*' Think of those cruel, wicked things I said to 
you that night, when — — " 

" When I took you away from poor Victor, 
you mean.'* And then he kissed her, with such 
loving words, that no doubt could be left in 
Freddy's mind that she was forgiven. The hus- 
band and wife seemed to have become one at 
last. But it was Stansfield who had been hum- 
bled, and made to submit, Stansfield who had 
become helpless and dependent. "For there 
is no respect of persons with God." 

" Yes," the husband went on presently, "I was 
a brute that night, and no mistake. How you 
begged and prayed me to let you stay with 
Victor whilst he was so ill, and in such trouble, 
and I would not. I remember the satisfaction I 
felt in tearing you away from him by main 
force, and the contempt I had for him because 
he was not so strong as myself. Well, he could 
do pretty much as he liked with me now, pitch 
me out of window, I think. What a good, kind 
fellow he is, to be sure I He has not left me 
alone in my illness as I left him. I never knew 
before that a man could be so patient and gentle 
as he is, or that a woman could be so sensible 
as you are, and so strong-fminded. No, no, I 
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did not mean that/' and he made a wry face. 

" And would you prefer my being weak-mind- 
ed, dear !" asked Freddy, smiling. 

" Well, no — ^not when I am ill." For Stans- 
field was beginning to discover that however 
<2harming to a man dolls may be, when the sun 
shines and all goes smoothly, they are not calcu- 
lated to stand the wear and tear of life. 

** Now, my dearest, do not talk any more, try 
and go to sleep," said his wife. 

So Stansfield, stiU with Freddy's hand clasped 
in his, closed his eyes for a few minutes, and lay 
still. Then he looked up again. " Freddy, do 
you remember the psalm which begins * Blessed 
is he whose unrighteousness is forgiven, and 
whose sin is covered V Victor was reading it 
aloud the other evening. It came in the regular 
course, you know, and I cannot describe to you 
the sort of savage feeling that psalm gave me. 
For, you see, I knew all the time that I had 
wronged him, but I could not make up my mind 
to tell him so. And then came Deverell's letter. 
I suppose Victor has told you all about that, 
Freddy?" She replied, "Yes," and her hus- 
band went on, " Deverell confessed, you see, and 
I would not, and I felt as though I hated Victor 
for every little kind thing he did for me, ' heap- 
ing coals of fire on your enemy's head,' don't 
you know ! Well, I have told him everything 
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at last, and he has forgiven me, and I feel so 
happy — I cannot tell you how happy I feel. It 
IS jnst as though a great iron weight had been 
taken off my mind. I know exactly now what 
that psalm means." 

" Would you like to see the chaplain to-mor- 
row, if he calls f " Freddy ventured to ask. 

" Yes, I shall be very glad to see him. If I 
have to die, I shall be able to die in peace with 
God and man, I think. But I .begin to believe 
I shall get well." And then, with a placid smile 
on his face, Stansfield fell fast asleep. 

Being Englishmen, Victor and Stansfield never 
again referred to their reconciliation, or to the 
demonstration of brotherly affection which had 
passed between them. Only the invalid's eyes 
would often rest upon Victor with quite a new 
expression in them, a sort of tender, remorseful 
look, and he was often turning over in his mind 
how he could show his gratitude. 

" Victor," he said, one day, " I am awftdly 
sorry about Helen, though I was not to blame 
there ; it was entirely her own doing breaking 
it off -with you. If I could do anything to bring 
you together again, I would do it^with all my 
heart, I am sure." 

Victor made no answer, he could find no words 
delicate enough, in which to tell her brother that 
his love for Helen — or rather the Helen that he 
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had loved — no longer existed. " The man's love 
once gone, never returns." 

*' But, as perhaps you have heard, she is just 
going to be married to Charles Heathcote, the 
banker. He is fabulously rich, you know," said 
, Stansfield, as if making an apology for her. 

" Yes," replied Victor, veiy calmly, " I knew 
that she was going to be married. I hope she 
will be happy." 

*^ Well, you were engaged such a short time 
that I hope the wound was not a very deep one. 
Eh, Victor?" 

" We need not discuss the matter, I think," 
and Victor took up a book. Stansfield's obtuse 
kindliness was almost mor& than he could 
stand. Victor had heard something of Mr. 
Heathcote, not to his credit. But what did his 
past history matter to Helen Erie, who always 
made that profession of ignorance of evil which 
is so useful to women who wish to marry, and 
to marry well — enabling them to call black sheep 
white ones. -" Whosoever will be socially saved," 
thought Victor, " before all things it is neces- 
sary that he do not shock the decorum of the 
British public. We Malrewards, whatever we do, 
always manage to become anathema maranatkaJ^ 

There could be little real sympathy between 
Victor and Stansfield ; but there was something 
just now in their peculiar relationship, which 
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caused them to have a hearty regard for each 
other. Victor could not but feel a certain affec- 
tion for the man who was as dependent upon 
him as a child ; and Stansfield never forgot how 
he had deprived Victor, during his illness, of all 
those little cares and tendernesses which Victor, 
now bestowed upon him. 

And now the burden having been removed 
from his conscience, Stansfield began steadily to 
recover. The doctor advised his patient to leave 
Marseilles for a cooler climate as soon as possi- 
ble. In the hope of giving him a little strength 
to bear the journey to England, he was now 
every morning dressed, carried downstairs by 
Victor and one of the gar9ons of the hotel, and 
put into a carriage. They drove along the 
Prado, the road skirting the Mediterranean, 
with a great blazing sapphire of a sea by their 
side. But it was all rather scorching and glar« 
ing. Stansfield complained of the sunlight, and 
sighed, " Oh for a shady green English lane ! I 
never cared about them before." Here Were dust 
and sickening smells, stifling heat and scorching 
pavements, the clamour of a great city ; at home 
were cool emerald grass, primrpsed banks, 
pearly skies, April showers, the song of the 
blackbird and thrush. " I cannot breathe, the 
air seems to poison me," said the invalid ; " and 
there is a cemetery at Marseilles which is always 
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haunting me — an awful cemetery, at the top of 
a long hill, an,kle deep in white dust, the very 
cypresses white with it instead of black, and 
wreaths of those yellow dried-up things— 'fm^ 
mortellesj everywhere. A blinding, scorching, 
dismal place. I have been thinking of it all 
through my illness, and how hot and dreary it 
would be to lie there." 

" Don't think of it any more, then, my dear- 
est," said his wife ; " are we not all going home 
to-morrow f " 

Freddy sat beside her pallid, hollow-eyed, yet 
convalescent and cheerful husband, with her 
hand locked in his, and looked at Victor, who sat 
pn the opposite seat of the carriage, carefully 
^hading Stansfield from the sun with a white 
umbrella. Victor had regained something of 
the bright look of his boyhood, and a dear and 
delightful sight was he to Freddy, in one of his 
psual grey costumes, with muslin puggeree 
round his straw hat, reminding her of the old 
Oxford days. And as she remembered they 
were all starting for England to-morrow, it 
seemed to her as though her cup of joy were 
full. " I am the happiest woman in the world, 
I think," and she gave a little ecstatic sigh. " If 
you were only quite well and strong again, Stans- 
fleld, I should have nothing left to wish for." 

" And have you forgotten all about your son, 
my lady?" asked her husband, smiling. 
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" Indeed 1 have not, nor have you either, I 
hope. But when I get almost daily accounts 
from Mrs. Northey that he is fat and flourishing, 
I may be forgiven for bestowing most of my 
thoughts upon his father, who at present is just 
the reverse. Still, I think he looks a great deal 
better to-day; don't you, Victor?" 

Victor assented heartily, "Dear old fellow, 
you will pick up again so wonderfully fast when 
you get back to England, we shall not know you." 

" Talking of our son," said Stansfield, " he 
will have to be re-christened, or received into 
the Church, or something of the kind, won't 
he, Freddy? And there will be godfathers 
and godmothers to be chosen, I suppose. May 
I hope that you will be godfather, Victor? 1 
suppose you know that my dear little wife has 
already bestowed your name upon our boy ?" 

Freddy involuntarily pressed her husband's 
hand. The marvellous change in the feelings 
towards each other of the two people she loved 
best in the world, almost overwhelmed her with 

joy- 
Victor flushed up, his face beamed ; he an- 
swered with a slight tremor in his voice, "I 
shall be delighted to be your son's godfather. 
Thank you, Stansfield." 

The following day, husband, wife, and bro- 
ther left Marseilles. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

For work is the great cure of all the maladies and mise- 
ries which beset mankind — honest work, which you intend 
getting done. — Carlyle. 

BUT Stansfield did not recover so speedily as 
they hoped he would have done. It was 
foil six months from the time that he was first 
taken ill at Rome, before he was able to go 
back to his office. The fever had left his brain 
so weak, that he was for a long while unfit for ' 
anything in the shape of work. All through 
that summer he spent as many hours in the 
open air as possible; driven by Freddy in her 
pony^arriage into the country, spenLg the 
day in the woods and fields, Stansfield lying on 
a rug beneath a tree, whilst Freddy sat by his 
side and talked with him, or read aloud some 
amusing book. Sometimes they would drive in 
the direction of Malreward Park, and Victor 
would join them for an hour or two, and they 
would lunch with him in the keeper's lodge ; or 
he would return with them to Donnistone for 
the evening. Those were happy days. The 
husband and wife had each been very near 
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death during the past year, and now it seemed 
as though they could not prize each other 
enough. 

His illness had an eflfect upon Stansfield 
which endured more or less for the whole of his 
after-life. " I don't much believe in death-bed 
repentances, or in sick men's resolutions," he 
said one day to Victor; "but a long illness 
must alter one somehow. It gives one time to 
think, to look at life as a whole, to consider the 
past and the future, ifistead of always existing 
in the present mometit. A man like me, whose 
two great aims in life were to get on in his 
profession, and to have a comfortable home, and 
•a pretty wife to return to when the day's work 
was done, when he gets laid aside for half a 
year — particularly if he has never had a day's 
illness before in his life, which is my case — he 
must necessarily get a few fresh ideas put into 
his head, and begin to think about something 
besides and beyond the routine of his daily life." 

To Victor and to Stansfield, the discipline of 
life had been of exactly opposite characters. 
To the former, a naturally dreamy, morbid, 
imaginative man, had come the "gospel of 
work;" to the latter, a narrow, hard-headed, 
practical man, had come the " gospel of leisure." 
Victor had been taught by enforced hard labour 
to have faith in himself, to have faitb — that 
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with God's help he should be able to atone for 
his father's wrong doings, and to overcome the 
violent passions which beset his family. Stans^ 
field had been taught — by opportunity for 
thought and reflection, by enforced inactivity 
and dependance, the direct consequence of his 
own obstinacy and self-conceit — to doubt him- 
self, to doubt whether his own will invariably 
ran parallel to the laws which govern the 
world; and whether his own opinions were 
derived from a private source of infallibility. 

A little incident which occurred during that 
summer likewise tended to humble Stansfield. 
He had been receiving many letters from Corn- 
wall lately. Freddy noticed that he seemed 
worried and anxious ; at last he began to com- 
plain of his head. " Would she — " he hesitated 
a little — he could not bear troubling ladies 
with business matters, he said, but " would she 
mind writing a letter from his dictation ; it was 
just possible she could help him with the word- 
ing of it too, his brain seemed so conftised." 

" Why, my dearest," replied his wife, " you 
know that I shall be delighted to help you at 
any time, if you will only let me. Think how 
thoroughly I have gone into business matters 
with Victor — I know all about the affairs of his. 
estate." 

" Ah, yes, Victor." A slight shadow passed 
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oyer Stansfield's &ce. It was not exactly his 
old jealousy — ^it was ratker a dim perception of 
what it was that his wife found so exciting and 
so delightful in the society of her brother. 
"Victor always talks to you as though yon 
were another man. To hear you discussing his 
Oxford life, one would think you had been an 
undergraduate yourself; and when once you 
get on the topic of the Malreward estate, I am 
lost in amazement — that is all. I should never 
dream of boring my sister or my wife with talk 
of farming, or building, or anything of that 
kind." 

" How I wish you would," said Freddy ; and 
then, with great alacrity, she began to be her 
husband's secretary. Being thus forced to take 
her into his confidence, by-and-by the whole 
truth came out. He had been speculating (to 
no very large amount, certainly) in Cornish 
mines, and the speculation had proved a failure. 
** I am afraid we ought to part with one of the 
horses ; and not give quite so many parties ; 
and be a little economical for a year or two. 
WiU you mind very much, my pet t" 

*^ I shall not mind one atom, dearest. I care 
for nothing but to see you quite well and strong 
again. Oh, I will economize beautifully in my 
dress, and in our household expenses ; and I 
promise that you shall never find it out." 
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Stansfield looked greatly relieved, and began 
to dictate another letter. Some names therein 
mentioned struck Freddy's ear as being fami- 
liar, and presently she uttered a sudden ex- 
clamation, " I remember, I remember all about 
it now I Why, Stansfield — " and then she went 
on rapidly to tell him what she had known 
through her frequent visits to Tregalva, and 
her many Cornish friends, of the reputation of 
some of the Directors of the mining company 
in which Stansfield had taken shares. If Stans- 
field had told his wife when they were first 
married of his intention of taking those shares, 
she, by her knowledge gained from a source to 
which he had not access, could have warned him 
against doing so. 

" What a thundering fool I have been I" the 
confession burst involuntarily from the lawyer's 
lips. " And yet I went most cautiously to work ; 
I made every enquiry a man could do. Well, 
it cannot be helped now." 

The loss of £2,000 was a constant and a 
sharp reminder that Stansfield might do worse 
than take his wife's opinion ; and the fact of his 
dependence upon her assistance in letter-writing, 
in various little ways, during so many months, 
forced him into taking her more into his confi- 
dence than he had ever done before. He began 
to realize the fact that Freddy was not only 

VOL. III. . U 
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capable of taking care of herself, but of her 
husband also, if required. " What should I do 
without you, my treasure? You are a help to 
me in everyway," the once haughty, self-willed 
Stansfield was at last reduced into saying. It 
was a terrible downfall to his pride, no doubt ; 
but he consoled himself by reflecting that Freddy 
was an exception to all the rest of her sex, and 
that consequently he had shown his own 
superior wisdom by choosing her to be his wife. 
Still even this belief necessarily became modified 
in time. As Freddy had once said, men always 
judge women according to those specimens of the 
female sex which they have known most inti- 
mately. Therefore — given a man's ideas about 
women, and you may easily discover the sort of 
company he has kept and what his mother, wife 
or sisters are like. Stansfield had heretofore 
judged all women by the standard of his foolish, 
worldly-minded mother and sisters; now he be- 
gan to look at them through the medium of his 
wife's cultured and liberal opinions. " As one 
sees more of women, one believes that with a 
more sensible kind of training they might be- 
come a little less inferior to us than they are. 
But still I shall always think they are a great 
deal better by nature than we are," said this 
member of the logical sex, all unconscious of 
the bull he was perpetrating. 
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As the years went on, Stansfield and Freddy 
influenced each other more, and grew more like 
each other. Freddy learnt from him the lesson 
which all the Malrewards sorely needed to 
learn — to be calm, to control herself, to crave 
less for pleasure, for intellectual excitement. 
And from his wife Stansfield learnt toleration, 
unselfishness, respect for those weaker than 
himself; perhaps, also, a lesson peculiarly hard 
for him with his early training to learn — that 
every adult human being, without distinction of 
race, class, or sex, has an equal right to freedom 
of thought and action. Stansfield had come by 
degrees to feel for his wife true love; and 
true love means sympathy, consideration, re- 
spect, anything rather than the passion which is 
commonly dignified with that name ; he consult- 
ed her more, and interfered with her less, and 
on the whole the marriage might have been 
considered a happy one. Only it was not, and 
never could be, the highest kind of marriage, 
which was but just, for they had not married from 
the highest motive, oneness of mind and soul. 

And now to return to Victor. I have left my- 
self but a few pages in which to speak of that 
work for which all his former life was but a 
preparation. His early youth was eventful, 
tragic, ftill of light and shade, raptures of grief 
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and joy ; his manhood was calm, equable, even 
monotonous, full of labour, but marked by not 
one single striking epoch. But is not this only 
in accordance with the ordinary rule of life ? Our 
training fpr that which is our appointed work 
is of divers sorts, and comes to us from divers 
events and divers influences ; it may be stem, 
it may be gentle, it will probably be a mingling 
of many kinds of training. But the work itself 
is often done in silence, and is a matter ap- 
parently of the most humdrum daily routine. 
Sun and rain, dew and frost, " stormy wind ful- 
filling His word," prepare the earth for the seed; 
but the seed itself grows in darkness and secrecy, 
we know not how. 

On their return from France, Victor left 
Freddy and Stansfield comfortably established 
atArbutus Villa, and went home to the keeper's 
lodge. He felt very forlorn at first ; he began 
to realize now that the wild hope which he had 
long been cherishing, that Deverell was inno- 
cent, that some day he would return to Eng- 
land, to his home at the farm which Victor was 
going to give him, to his betrothed wife, Lucy 
Alresford, that this hope was for ever at an 
end. Deverell would never come back to him, 
to cheer up his sad heart again. Deverell was 
dead — was lying in an uncared-for grave in a 
far-off foreign land ; and Lucy Alresford, they 
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said, had never recovered the loss of her lover, 
but was fast going into a decline. 

Victor often thought of Deverell in those long 
lonely evenings. Deverell was the dark, yet 
faithful mirror in wjiich he could see himself, 
what he might still be, if he ever relaxed his 
stern self-rule. Many a time did his old prayer 
rise to Victor's lips — " Let me bear all the sor- 
rows of my house, so that I may be saved from 
its sins." And many a time did a stern, yet 
tender whisper seem to answer him — "The 
sorrows which you have borne, and which you 
still must bear, are a pledge of that salvation 
for which you have prayed." 

For there never came to Victor, as there 
comes to some falsely-accused, but happier men, 
a grand denouement and f clearing up of his cha- 
racter. It was one of the severe lessons which 
Stansfield Erie was taught, that it is an. easier 
thing to make mischief than to undo it when 
done — that it is easier, by little hints and 
inuendoes, to take away a man's or woman's 
good name, than, by loud declarations of their 
innocence, to restore it to them again. Stans- 
field might often be seen riding with his bro- 
ther-in-law, or ostentatiously walking arm-in- 
arm with him; he might go about to all his 
friends and acquaintances, and assure them that 
he had been mistaken, that Deverell had made 
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a full dying confession of having been the mur- 
derer of his old master, and that young Mal- 
reward was the finest fellow in the world ; but 
people only smiled and sneered and shrugged 
their shoulders, and said behind StansSeld's 
back, " Oh yes, Erie finds he has made a mis- 
take, no doubt. Young Malreward is going to 
make a good thing out of his estate, and it 
would be a pity to throw away the professional 
connection. Erie has lost money lately, you 
know, and his family is increasing, so he cannot 
afford to be squeamish ; and it is natural that 
his wife should try to make the best of her bro- 
ther, as they are forced to live in the same 
neighbourhood. I only hope Erie will not ask 
us to his house to meet young Malreward, that 
is all. No, no ; he is not quite such a fool." 

Whatever disappointment and mortification 
Victor might suffer in his secret heart, he ever 
bore himself patiently and cheerfully to Stans- 
field and to the world generally. And at last 
Stansfield, finding all his efforts to reinstate 
Victor were in vain — that people persisted in 
cutting him, in refusing to meet him — finding 
it in vain to storm or sulk at the world's stu- 
pidity, whilst Victor only smiled and worked 
the harder — Stansfield suddenly comforted him- 
self, and told Freddy—" Well, after all, Victor 
is such a learned, bookish sort of fellow, that I 
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dare say he does not care much about going 
into society, and is rather thankful than other- 
wise that people leave him alone." 

Freddy made no answer; she could not alto- 
gether take that view of the case. "Never 
mind," had been Victor's quiet remark to her, 
" I always knew in my more reasonable mo- 
ments that Deverell's confession could really 
affect my position very little. There never 
was, and never can be, anything else for me 
than just to ' live it down.' If I attain my 
threescore and ten, I shall have plenty of time 
in which to do it. 1 am only four-and-twenty 
even now," — and then he stifled a sigh. " I am 
quieted down, you see, and do not expect so 
much of the world as I did once." 

No doubt his almost entire exclusion from 
society was favourable to the amount of hard 
reading which he accomplished during the year 
which elapsed between his leaving Oxford and 
his going up again for his final examination. 
But the success which attended him at Modera- 
tions was not to be repeated. He wrote a most 
melancholy letter from Oxford to the Rector of 
Tregalva, to tell him that, notwithstanding he 
had worked his utmost, his university career 
had ended in utter failure, and his name had 
come out in the second-class. Arthur Byrne 
sent him a very jolly sort of reply ; rated liiui 
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soundly for his morbidness and discontent, and 
said that, considering all he had gone through, 
and all he had to attend to during the past 
yeai*, he was fiir prouder of his taking a Second, 
than as if he had stayed in Oxford with nothing 
to do but to read, and had gained a Double 
First. 

The spring following his journey to Marseilles, 
Victor succeeded in letting Malreward Court, 
with the park and shooting, at £400 a year, to 
a Mr. Hobson, a retired manufacturer, with a 
grown up family. This Mr. Hobson came into 
the neighbourhood quite unacquainted with the 
scandal about the owner of Malreward Court, 
and when it reached his ears he simply remark- 
ed that he judged people as he found them. He 
was a good deal struck with the oddity of the 
young Squire, his landlord, living in a cottage in 
order that he might save money to improve his 
estate. « People said he was doing penance for 
killing his father, the old Squire, did they? 
Humbug 1 Mr. Malreward was a remarkably sen- 
sible young man, and he wished that all the lot 
of bloated aristocrats with impoverished estates 
that there were about the country, would take 
a lesson from him.'' 

Mr. Hobson was very civil to Victor, begged 
him still to walk in the park as much as he 
pleased, to shoot with him, and to dine at the 
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Court whenever he could spare time. Victor 
thanked him heartily, declined the shooting, 
asked only that he mi^ht be allowed to keep 
the key of the little sequestered garden which 
had been his mother's, and now and then ac- 
cepted an invitation to dinner. Mr. Hobson'a 
pretty daughters at first paid him many atten- 
tions; his living at the keeper's lodge whilst 
they were at the Court seemed to them so 
charmingly romantic. But they soon found, to 
their disgust, that his mind and disposition did 
not harmonize with his exterior, with that aris- 
tocratic, melancholy, beauty which they had 
thought especially intended for their benefit, by 
giving them an object of interest in this dull 
out-of-the-way place, which they were always 
reviling their " governor " for taking. All their 
blandishments glanced off from that armour ot 
calm, and even cold and stern reserve which had 
come round Victor since, his isolation from the 
world. When the Miss Hobsons occasionally 
met him in the park, and they were blushing 
and giggling with excitement, he would simply 
take off his hat, in that new-fashioned manner 
which they thought so "sweetly deferential," 
and walk on without a word. And whatever 
might have been the follies of his youth, he 
now heartily despised dancing and croquet, and 
he preferred talking to Mr, Uobson about the 
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most outrageously dry subjects, farming, politics, 
and the like, to hanging over the piano whilst 
the young ladies played, sang, and made eyes at 
him. 

It seemed as though the great shock of his 
life, the discovery of Helen's falseness, had 
hardened Victor even to far higher feminine 
attractions than these. 

" This will be the next Victor at Malreward 
Court," said he one day, as he took Freddy's lit- 
tle son up into his arms. 

" Victor, how can you talk so absurdly ?" cried 
Freddy, quite in anger. 

Victor smiled a little dreamily. ''I do not 
know why I said it, I am sure ; only that I have 
often felt as though it would be so. I shall 
marry some day, I daresay ; that is, if I can find 
any woman to have me — a man under a cloud. 
Only I am quite sure I have not yet seen my fu- 
ture wife. Having such a sister as mine makes 
a man fastidious. Besides, I shall have no 
time to think of anything of the kind for years 
to come, and there is never any knowing what 
may happen." 

Freddy snatched away her child from him. 
"I' will not have you talk in that dismal way 
with my boy in your arms ; it is quite unlucky ; 
you will bring some dreadful doom upon him." 

"Ah no, dear I" and again Victor smiled. 
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" The Malreward curse will die with me, I hope. 
Anyhow, Stansfield's son cannot inherit it. Stans- 
field is too good a man for that to be possible." 

"Darling old fellow," said Freddy; "if 1 
could only see you with a wife and child of your 
own, to drive all your sad thoughts away, I 
should have nothing left to wish for." 

But, as Victor said, he was too busy to think 
of marrying, even if he had met a woman he 
could have loved. As soon as he had taken his 
degree, he gave his whole thoughts to the prac- 
tical work of his estate. Four days in every 
week for a whole year, he went a short railway 
journey to learn agriculture, under one of those 
great Wiltshire farmers, who are to the farmers 
of Somerset, his own county, what a Q.C. is to 
a pettifogging attorney. Meantime the improve- 
ments on his property went on apace. In the 
first two years of possession, he was able to ex- 
pend £2,000 out of his income in repairing the 
Court, the Vicarage, and the schools. During 
those two years he also expended the entire 
capital borrowed firom Mr. Byrne ; £4,200 of it 
upon improvement of his farmhouses and build- 
ings, £5,000 upon the drainage of a thousand 
acres, and £1,800 upon the twelve new cot- 
tages. Also during these two years he was able 
to meet with highly satisfactory tenants for his 
three farms; to them he gave leases for 
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twenty-one years, at a higher rental than these 
farms had been let before, their value having 
been greatly increased by the extensive im- 
provements which be had made. His personal 
expenditure was rigidly kept down to £300 a 
year. The current expenses of the estate were 
also small, in consequence of the buildings being 
in such thorough repair. Then after also de- 
ducting property tax, subscriptions to local 
charities, interest on borrowed capital, and pre- 
mium upon life policy, fi*om his yearly income, 
(which included the rental of Malreward Court, 
park and shooting, as well as that from the land, 
pasture, arable, and woodland,) there remained 
to him a net income of £2,000 a year, available 
for the restoration of the church, and for repay- 
ing his uncle's loan of £11,000. 

Then for his labourers Victor built the new 
cottages, with large plots of garden ground ; for 
them he turned the " Malreward Arms " into a 
reading-room and coffee-shop, a measure which, 
grumbled over at first, became generally popular 
in the end ; for them he established a penny bank 
and a clothing-club, the management of which 
he persuaded one of the Miss Hobsons to under- 
take. He could not, indeed, by any artificial 
means, raise the low standard of wages which 
prevailed in the district, and which would pre- 
vail 80 long as the supply of unskilled labourers 
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equalled, or was greater than, the demand ; but 
he did his best to diminish the supply, he as- 
sisted three families to emigrate, and in their 
stead his tenants engaged men who thoroughly- 
understood the working of agricultural machinery. 
Of course the system of paying wages partly in 
beer or cider ceased immediately upon the new 
tenants entering upon their farms. 

Meantime Victor's chief pleasures were a visit 
to Tregalva, a short tour upon the Continent, a 
few weeks spent in London. There were old 
Oxford friends to be looked up in diflferent parts 
of the kingdom, and through them several new 
fiiends were made. His family had always been, 
and he might always be, looked upon with sus- 
picion in the society of their native Somerset- 
shire. But while pompous, thick-headed old 
Squires, and fast, " horsey " young ones, might 
consider him unfit for their company — men of cul- 
tured tastes, men interested in political and 
social questions, interested in education, in emi- 
gration, in the improvement in the condition of 
the working classes, and of the condition of 
women of all classes, in fact, all true Liberals, 
liked and appreciated him. It was only in his 
own home, upon his estate, where he studied, 
and worked, and denied himself all luxuries, and 
almost all amusements, that Victor Malreward 
was under a cloud. 
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In about four years from his coming into pos- 
session, thanks to his rigid economy, his energy 
and perseverance, the chief part of his work upon 
his estate was done. Everything that required 
rebuilding and restoration, including the church, 
was finished and paid for. The land was in a 
good state of cultivation, and the labourers were 
as prosperous as any in the west of England. 
What he had now to do was to repay his uncle 
the loan of £11,000, and he hoped to clear this 
oflF in yearly sums of £2,000, so that by the time 
Mr. Hobson's seven years' lease was out, he 
might be able to return to the Court an im- 
fettered man, his father's neglect and misman- 
agement atoned for, and his own debts paid oflF 
to the uttermost farthing. Meanwhile he was 
now able to let his thoughts take their natural 
bent towards literature. His curiously varied 
education, his by no means undistinguished 
Oxford career, his acquaintance with literary 
men in London, which, chiefly through his old 
friend Chetwynd, he had lately made, were all 
in his favour. In the course of a few years he 
managed to get on the staff of several well- 
esfablished but widely differing reviews and 
magazines. It was one of Freddy's standing 
jokes against her brother, that an article of his 
upon the poet Shelley appeared in one of the 
Quarterlies, during the same month that another 
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essay of his, upon sewage irrigation, was pub- 
lished in an agricultural journal. 

Victor aimed at higher game than this, how- 
ever ; and now that there was nothing at home 
that particularly required his supervision, he 
spent several months from time to time in Lon- 
don, reading at the British Museum. And thus, 
with the help of that valuable collection of 
pamphlets and newspapers which had belonged 
to* his great-grandfather, he collected materials 
for the work, the scheme of which had been for 
many years in his mind, and the subject of which 
was, "The Progress of Freedom in England dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century." 

Then he proposed to his sister that she should 
write the chapter of the book which dealt with 
the improvements in the position of English 
women. Freddy was enchanted with the idea 
of entering into partnership with him. "If I 
can only write it well enough !'* she said. 

" Of course you can," he answered, " a great 
deal better than I could. Lions should turn 
sculptors sometimes, and then perhaps the man 
.would not always get the best of . it, eh, 
Freddyf 

" But what will Stausfield say?" asked Freddy, 
with a sudden dismay. " Of course I can do it 
in the mornings, when he is away — he need never 
be digusted by the sight of a pen in my hand — 
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but it is my duty to ask his leave to do it at all, 
I suppose ?" 

" I suppose it is," replied Victor. 

" Victor, when you are married, will you ask 
your wife's leave before you begin v/riting a 
book ? Because, if you have any sense of justice 
in you, you will do so." 

However, Stansfield pronounced by no means 
the inexorable sentence which both brother and 
sister feared he would give. After all that had 
happened in the past, he felt that he could 
hardly refuse any request of Victor's, however 
unreasonable it might appear to him. He only 
laughed a little. " Of course, my love, you can 
try to write the chapter, if you like ; and Victor, 
if he likes, can put it in his book. I only bar- 
gain that your name does not appear on the 
title-page. Not that I should imagine you 
would wish it. It is only the most odious and 
strong-minded of your sex who care for fame 
for its own sake, if they can get it, which they 
very seldom do. I do not so much mind a 
woman writing to help her husband or her 
brother, if he gets all the credit of it, and the 
rest of the world knows nothing about it." 

Victor looked much amused. He thought, 
« We shall see." 

"And now, I suppose," groaned Stansfield, 
"I shall have to go without buttons to my 
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shirts; and the dinner will never be cooked 
properly; and the children will run about in 
rags, and my pretty little wife will always be 
covered with ink, and not fit to be seen." 

" Oh I you dear, ridiculous Stansfield 1'* cried 
Freddy ; " as if you ever wanted me to cook 
your dinner, or mend your shirts, or make the 
children's clothes ; you know you would be 
horrified if I interfered with the servants, or did 
anything menial, as you call it. It is with me 
half my time an alternative between writing 
and studying, and yawning over fancy-work 
and novels." 

So Freddy read, and carefully thought over 
the books with which Victor supplied her ; and 
in due time her chapter, which was about a 
fourth part pf the whole book, was written. 
She looked through her common-place book, to 
see whether anything she had there set down 
was worthy of print ; but she decided that it 
was all written too much in the spirit of a 
partizan. " I will take no side," she thought. 
" I will write a plain, unvarnished statement ; 
and the only sarcasm I will allow myself is the 
severest of all — the sarcasm of facts." The truth 
of one sentence in her common-place book par- 
ticularly struck her as having been proved by 
her own experience. 

" Men say that if women were able to com- 

VOL. ni. X 
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pete with them in the domain of intellect and 
reason, we should weaken the influence we at 
present possess over them by our beauty, grace, 
and accomplishments. Exactly; this is just 
what we want. Natural instincts are quite 
strong enough to take care of themselves — ^they 
w;tnt regulating, not stimulating; and every 
man and woman worth the name will prefer to 
influence each other through their higher, rather 
than their lower natures." 

In course of time the book was finished, 
found a publisher, and made its appearance in 
the world. Freddy never forgot the glorious 
day when she received a parcel from her brother, 
who was at that time in London. It contained 
two good-sized quarto volumes, well got up, in 
clear, rather large type. She turned to the 
title-page. "The Progress of Freedom in 
England during the Nineteenth Century. By a 
Brother and Sister." She put the book down 
again, almost overwhelmed. Victor had given 
up making his own name public, because S tans- 
field would not allow hers to be; he had 
refused to take credit for having written that 
share of the work which was his sister's. " I 
do not believe there is another man in the 
world who would have done what my brother 
has done. How infinitely better than generous 
he is — ^how juit /" 
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The book soon became widely read ; some 
reviews praised it, some fell foul of it ; fortu- 
nately none left it unnoticed. In especial 
Freddy's chapter was both severely criticized 
and warmly praised ; reviewers said her style 
was not so cultured and scholarly, so elegant 
and imaginative as that of her brother, but that 
it was superior to his in point of clear trenchant 
force. At all events, the joint work was a suc- 
cess, and before long Victor banded over to his 
sister a fourth part of the profits. Stansfield 
was thoroughly puzzled and bewildered about 
the whole matter. A dreadful thought would 
cross his mind — supposing Freddy were to be- 
come a well-known author, and he were to be 
called " Mrs. Erie's husband 1" When he skim- 
med through the book, Freddy*s chapter left an 
uncomfortable impression upon his mind — ^it 
had a tendency to disturb fine old-flavoured 
prejudices and foregone conclusions. So he paid 
his wife a great many pretty compliments, gave 
her a valuable brooch in commemoration of her 
literary success, and dismissed the matter from 
his mind. 

Nearly eight years since Victor's accession to 
the Malreward estate had passed away. The 
Hobsons, the family who had for the last six 
years tenanted the Court, wished, the spring 
following Victor's twenty-ninth birthday, to 

x2 
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forfeit the last year of their lease and go abroad. 
And Victor, having now repaid Mr. Byrne £8,000 
of his loan, considered himself justified in taking 
possession of his house, re-furnishing it by de- 
grees, as he was able. He determined to mg- 
nalize his return to the Court in a quiet way — 
he would have a family party, he would invite 
his tenants to dinner, and finally give an enter- 
tainment to all the labourers upon the estate, 
with their wives and families. By-and-by he 
said he would' fill the Court with his fi-iends — 
not those county magnates with whom, in the 
ordinary course of things, the young Squire of 
Malreward Park would have been supposed to 
visit ; but he wanted to retiu-n the hospitality 
which, during many solitary years, had been 
shown him by old college fi-iends, by acquaint- 
ances in the literary world ; and which, hitherto, 
living in the keeper's lodge, he had been unable 
to do. 

One glorious afternoon, in the month of May, 
Mrs. Stansfield Erie and her little son drove up 
to the Court. She found Victor in a black 
velveteen shooting-coat, sitting before a rustic 
table on the lawn, beneath the trees, writing 
and smoking with equal diligence. *^ Ah, Fred- 
dy !" and he stood up, threw away his cigar, 
and pushed aside his papers, **' this is good of 
you to come early, and bring your boy with 
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you, as I asked you to do. Well, Master Victor, 
how are you ? — and how is Daisy I" 

For there was a little girl at Arbutus Villa 
now, who had been christened Margaret, after 
the wife of her godfather, Mr. Byrne, but who 
was commonly known as Daisy. Victor the 
younger, a handsome seven years old boy, with 
the Malreward grey eyes and golden brown 
hair, but with his father's own grave and placid 
air, stood by his uncle's side, too manly any 
longer to sit on his knee, in silent happiness. 
He had much the same awestruck admiration 
for his Uncle Victor, that the latter at the same 
age had had for his Uncle Arthur. 

*' Stansfield will be here by-and-by, I sup- 
pose ?" asked Victor ; for it was on that even- 
ing that he and his wife were to dine at the 
Court in honour of Victor's taking possession. 
Presently they went indoors, and Victor took 
Freddy over the few rooms which he meant to 
occupy at present. The rest he said must wait 
unfurnished until the advent of " that not im- 
possible She — " Mrs. Malreward. 

" Oh I dear," cried Freddy, " where is she ? I 
should so like to see her I" 

Victor laughed. "Unfortunately I know 
no more than you do. But I promise you 
shall see her as soon as I have met with her. 
I have gone back to my old quarters — the 
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cupola room," he Baid, as they went upstairs; "so 
much of my life seems mixed up with it, that I 
cannot fancy myself sleeping anywhere else in 
the Court. It is pleasant to look back upon 
one's miseries, even, when they are softened by 
distance. And here," he .added, as they went 
down another corridor, " are Uncle Arthur's 
rooms, sacred to his use when he stays with me ; 
never to be given to anyone else. He is out 
now, so I can show them you." 

These were two rooms, newly and exquisitely 
furnished ; a bedroom fiill of every kind of com- 
fort—sofas, lounging chairs, the most delight- 
ful toilet appliances ; a sitting-room opening 
out of it, equally luxurious — the furniture oak 
and green morocco, as much like the study at 
Tregalva Rectory as possible — ^a writing-table, 
with a delicious arm-chair drawn up before it, 
a well-stored book-case, choice engravings round 
the walls ; it seemed as though Victor had for- 
gotten nothing which could make these rooms 
attractive. " Dear Uncle Arthur," he said, as 
Freddy went into raptures over the beauty, 
comfort, and perfect taste shown everywhere ; 
" you know that you and I always feel we can- 
not do half OB much for him as we wish." 

Arthur Byrne had just come to pay his nephew 
a long visit, having for three months ex- 
changed duties with the Malreward Vicar, Mr. 
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Groves. By-and-by, the Rector having return- 
ed, and Victor the younger having departed 
homewards with Batson, in the pony-carriage, 
they had afternoon tea on the rustic table be- 
neath the cedars. It struck Freddy, when she 
once more saw them together, that Victor was 
growing like their uncle. The younger man 
had something of the elder's look. He had 
grown broader-shouldered as he increased in 
years ; he looked in perfect training ; and there 
was not an ounce of flesh to spare about him in 
face or figure. He was no longer the delicate, 
slender, excitable boy we have known so long ; 
he was a vigorous, fine-looking man, in the 
prime of life, with an air of splendid health and 
energy. And there was about him also a dig- 
nity, a seriousness almost amounting to severity. 
A man who keeps himself under strong con- 
trol, can hardly fail, almost unconsciously, to 
control others. "I don't know how it is," 
Freddy had said to him one day, " but I am 
getting awfully afiraid of you, dear old fellow 1" 
Victor smiled, and asked her why, 
" You do not know it yourself, I daresay, but 
you look ai:fd speak so sternly sometimes that 
I begin to feel an awe of you, as I do of Uncle 
Arthur." 

" Well," said Victor, thoughtfully, " I suppose 
life teaches one to be stern to oneself. But I 
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hope I am not stem to other people, least of all 
to you, dear." 

" Not sterner than I deserve. Talk of women 
bdng naturally better than men, indeed I I 
shall never be one tenth part as good as my 
brother, either by nature or by grace T 

Freddy felt conscions that Victor was one in 
whom the order of life and growth was in ao- 
cord^ce with the prayer of the Baptismal Ser- 
vice, ^ Grrant that all carnal affections may die 
in him, and that aU things belonging to the 
Spirit may live and grow in him." 

Artimr Byrne himself had changed little since 
we saw him last. Certainly his hair was mndi 
greyer, perhaps he conld not take those tre- 
mendous walks and rides whidi he used to take; 
once or twice in past winters he had suffered 
from attacks of bronchitis, and he had now to 
regard night air and draughts, and to take some 
care of himself generally. But his eye of fire» 
his firm step, his ringing voice, were little diang- 
ed, although in two years more he would have 
attained three score and ten. 

Freddy was still youthful-looking, and bright- 
complexioned; nothing preservesyouthfiildiarms 
like healthy, active employment of mind and 
body, a life full of wide and serious interests, 
sudi as h^rs had now become. She was very 
lovely, with a soft, matronly dignity, with a 
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mingling of the most perfect simplicity, and un- 
conscious consciousness (if I may use the term) 
of power. 

Stansfield Erie, who presently joined the party, 
was getting quite a middle-aged man, a genial, 
comfortable-looking Paterfemilias, with far more 
of the air of a country Squire than Victor had. 
For Stansfield, lawyer as he was, had decided 
sporting tendencies, and he often shot over his 
brother-in-law's land, whilst Victor, the Lord of 
the Manor, though his life was anything but a 
sedentary one, had the tastes o^ a literary man. 

The Rector and the lawyer had been on most 
friendly terms since that day six years ago, when 
Stansfield, pale and hollow-eyed from his long 
illness, held out his wasted hand to Arthur 
Byrne, and said, with a frank and manly, yet 
somewhat humbled air, " Will you shake hands 
with me now, Mr. Byrne I You told me when 
I saw you last that the day might come when I 
too might be sick and suflFering, but that you 
hoped I might then find from others the kind- 
ness which I denied Victor. I have been sick 
and suffeiing, and I have found kindness — ^kind- 
ness the most perfect, and it was from Victor 
himself." 

The last time that Victor, Freddy and Stans- 
field had been together at the Court was during 
those few dreadful minutes, on' the night when 
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Victor, having found temporary relief from his 
troubles in sleep, Stansiield had invaded the 
drawing-room, and had roughly awakened Vic- 
tor ; bitter words had passed between the two 
men« one wild, nnavailins: prayer from Freddy — 

then It made her cheeks bnm even now 

to remember how Stansfield had torn her away 
from her brother, had carried her out of the 
house by brute force. " But why should I think 
of it? God be praised, how happy we are here 
together to-day I Stansfield and Victor are like 
brothers — ^if they do not altogether sympathise, 
they have the most thorough esteem for each 
other, and I can come here and see my dear 
Victor, and consult with him, and help him about 
little things, whenever I like ; and with my hus- 
band to love me, and my children to look after, 
and a little writing to do now and then, I am 
happier than, when I first married, I could ever, 
in my wildest moments, have hoped that I should 
become." 

After dinner the Rector rose and said, "I 
think we ought to drink the health of the Lord 
of the Manor, on this happy occasion of his 
taking possession of the Court, -with his estate 
restored, through his own exertions, to the most 
perfect order and cultivation." 

" Pray spare me a speech, your Reverence, or 
I shall have to make you one in reply," laughed 
Victor. 
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" I bow to the request of my host, and will 
therefore merely wish him, in hackneyed, but 
heartfelt words, health, long life, and prosperity 
at Malreward Court 1" 

" Hear I hear 1" cried Stansfield ; " and a per- 
fect little treasure of a wife, as I have 1" 

The toast was drunk ; and then Victor rose, 
his face beaming with an almost solemn light, a 
deep emotion making him unable to say more 
than these few words — " Dear uncle, brother, 
and sister, I welcome you here, and I thank you, 
with all my heart," 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The world and Satan are overcome, 
Before thee gleams eternal light, 
Warrior, who hast won the strife. 

Sintram, 

THE dinner had been given to the tenants; a 
grand entertainment in a marquee in the 
park had been provided for the labourers and 
their families, which marquee had been nearly 
brought down about their heads by vociferous 
cheering for the young Squire; and now, as 
Freddy had predicted, some of the county digni- 
taries had left their cards at Malreward Court. 
"Nothing succeeds like success," said Victor, 
" and I must confess that a man can hardly drive 
through my property without seeing that I have 
succeeded. But I fear I hardly feel as compli- 
mented as I ought to feel. It is a little too late, 
you see.^' 

Neighbouring Squires, with families of grown- 
up daughters, had become aware that young 
Malreward, with his flourishing estate, and in- 
come of over £3,000 a year, was an eligible 
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parti, to whom much- might be forgiven, and 
who, if be bad helped to pnt his disreputable old 
father out of the way eight years ago, might, 
now that he had settled down like a respectable 
country gentleman, be excused that pardonable 
weakness of his younger days, just as a mere 
matter of sowing of wild oats. But far more 
gratifying to Victor than these tardy overtures 
of friendship was the almost adoration with 
which the poor population of his estate regarded 
their lord, who had given them good cottages 
and potato-grounds, and who, if he had intro- 
duced machines, and had turned the Malreward 
Arms into a reading-room and coffee-shop, had 
atoned for his obstinate continuance' in these 
errors in a hundred comfortable ways. StiU his 
popularity with them made him sometimes sigh 
— " * Alas 1 the gratitude of men has often left me 
mourning.' For," thought he, "what have I 
done for my people more than was my duty to 
do, more than any landlord ought to do — but 
does not ?" As for his tenants, he had bound 
them to himself by the strongest ties of regard. 
He had granted them long leases of their farms, 
he had reduced pheasants to a low ebb, and, as 
far as possible, had abolished rabbits throughout 
the estate. 

One Sunday afternoon, during the month of 
June, Victor and his imcle were sitting beneath 
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the cedars. There were glimpses of the deepest 
azure between the flat grey roofing of boughs, 
long green shadows, long golden lights lay 
across the lawn, crimson and cream-coloured 
roses were climbing over a trellis-work, and 
scattering their petals over the grass, the warm 
sunny air was fall of an indefinable, ecstatic 
sweetness. Was it the scent of honeysuckle 
and mignonette, all the myriads o^ flowers in 
the garden!— was it the song of thrushes and 
blackcaps, of a hundred different yet harmonious 
voices! The western distance was all amber 
haze and pm*ple shadow, while opposite the sun 
the trees were steeped in golden greenness, and 
stood out vivid, distinct, yet inefiably soft. It 
was one of those days which seem the glory of 
the whole year, when all nature is at its height 
and culmination of splendour. The brilliant ver- 
dure of spring had not departed, yet vegetation 
was in fiill maturity ; the sun had reached its 
meridian, and yet the birds still sang and the 
flowers still bloomed, and the world was not 
silenced, nor a leaf yet faded. 

The Rector and his nephew had not spoken 
to each other for an hour past. Arthur Byrne 
was thinking over the sermon he was going to 
preach that evening at Malreward church, and 
Victor, who was lying full-length upon a garden- 
seat, had been half dreaming, in a luxurious 
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state of enjoyment of the exquisite summer 
afternoon, and his own pleasant thoughts. Pre- 
sently he took up a Bible which was lying on 
the table, and began turning over its pages. 
When the Rector had gathered together his 
papers, and looked as though he might be spoken 
to, Victor said, " What a strange, dreamy, melan- 
choly beauty there is about this passage in 
Isaiah which I have just lighted upon I I can 
scarcely tell its exact meaning, but it seems to 
me like a lovely pathetic bit of poetry about 
death, like dying upon a summer day like this." 
And he read aloud a few verses. 

*•*• Thine eyes shall see the King in His beauty, they shall 
behold the land which is very far off. 

^^ Look upon Sion the city of our solemnities. Thine 
eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation. 

" For there the glorious Lord will be unto us a place of 
broad rivers and streams, wherein shall go no gaUey with 
oars, neither shall gallant ship pass thereby. 

^' And the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick, the people 
that dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity.'^ 

The Rector was a little startled, he knew not 
why. He looked at Victor, as he lay beneath 
the cedar tree, golden lights from the afternoon 
sun flecking his bright hair, his agile young 
limbs, his face, still youthfuL though very firm 
and manly, clear and radiant with health. '* Why 
should those words make you think of death ?" 
asked his uncle. 
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"I do not know," answered Victor. "Only there 
is some passage in one of De Quincey's essays, 
is there not I about the long days of splendid 
summer weather always suggesting to him the 
thought of death — ^by very force of contrast, I 
suppose. And when one is very happy, as I am 
now, with the toughest part of my work done, 
and the friends all around me whom I have, I 
think that thought naturally comes to one.*' 

And then Victor smiled at himself as if he 
had been relapsing into something of his boyish 
sentimentality, and springing up from his 
lounging position with an alert and active look, 
he began to talk to the Rector about some pro- 
saic matter of business. 

The following morning, when Victor went in- 
to his stables, he found his groom, a very intel- 
ligent young man, in whom he took a good deal 
of interest, in great trouble. In answer to his 
master's enquiries, he told him that his father, 
a mason living in the town of Donnistone, was 
very ill, and that though they had sent to him 
again and again, they could not get the parish 
doctor, a Mr. Clark, of whom Victor had before 
heard complaints, to give him any attention. 
" Well, I am going to Donnistone this morning," 
said the young Squire ; " I will go and see your 
father and call on Mr. Clark." 

Which Victor accordingly did. He found James 
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Mnndy, his groom's father, a very respectable 
middle-aged working man, lying quite uncon- 
scious, in what was evidently a raging fever, 
and his wife half distracted at being unable to 
get proper medical attendance for him. " I will 
•call on Mr. Clark myself," said Victor, after 
saying a few kind words to Mrs. Mundy, and 
giving her a little money, for they were evi- 
dently very poor, and she told him that her 
husband had been out of work all the previous 
winter, and that she herself had been ill in the 
spring. 

" Indeed, sir, we have had a sight of trouble^" 
she said, as she poured forth a torrent of gra- 
titude. 

" Well," said the young Squire, as he went 
away, " your son shall ride over this afternoon 
to see you, and if necessary he shall fetch Dr. 
Radcliffe." 

However, Victor's peremptory expostulation 
with Mr. Clark had the desired effect, and the 
latter condescended to pay more attention to 
James Mundy than he had hitherto done. Vic- 
tor went to see the sick man once or twice more, 
scorning, in the pride of his health and strength, 
all fear of infection, although he found that 
Mundy's complaint was nothing less than typhus 
fever, and that it was raging in the part of the 
town in which he lived. 

VOL. III. Y 
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A stranger might have imagined the text to 
be hardly in keeping with a Kfe which had 
ended at the early age of 29. But these other 
words often came into Arthur Byrne's mind, 
when he thought of Victor : " He being made 
perfect in a short time, fulfilled a long time." 

The Rector was now quite an old man. His 
hair and whiskers were snow-white, his shoul- 
ders were bent, and he leaned heavily upon his 
stick as he walked. The preceding winter he 
had had such a severe attack of bronchitis, that 
his medical man had advised him to leave for a 
time the bleak north of Cornwall. He resolved, 
therefore, to give up his living altogether — to 
give it up, as he said, to some younger and 
more useful man. He left Tregalva for ever, 
to the bitter grief of most of his parishioners, 
but he seemed scarcely able to regret the part- 
ing. It was to him merely the breaking of one 
more tie, and the last but one, which bound him 
to earth. And now he had accepted the earnest 
invitation of Stansfield Erie and his wife to 
take up his abode with them at Malreward 
Court, in the rooms which Victor had furnished 
for him a few weeks before his death. 

"I thought I should find you here, uncle," 
said Freddy. "I have brought some fresh 
flowers, you see." And she knelt down and 
placed on Victor's tomb the white roses and 
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trunk of a felled tree, his elbows resting on his 
knees, and his head upon his hands, whilst Boa- 
dice& grazed quietly by his side. "My dear 
fellow, what has happened ?" cried the Rector 
in dismay, thinking that he had been thrown 
from his horse. 

Then Victor lifted up a deadly white face, and 
said with a forced smile, " I don't know. I was 
a little faint, I think. I dismounted some- 
how " and then he rose, with an evident 

effort. 

" Take my arm," said Arthur Byrne ; " I will 
lead Boadicea." As Victor laid his hand upon 
his uncle's arm, the Rector felt it burning hot, 
even through his coat-sleeve. An awful terror 
seemed to pierce right through Arthur Byrne's 
very heart. He had felt nothing like that terror 
ever since his wife's death. 

Victor confessed, as they returned slowly to 
the Court, that he had felt very queer all the 
day before, and said that he would lie down a 
little, and try and sleep off his headache. Ac- 
cordingly he lay on the sofa in his bedroom for 
the rest of the day, but he could not sleep, ex- 
cept by uneasy snatches ; and as for food — he 
abhorred the very thought of it. The Rector 
stole in and out of the room once or twice, but 
only to find his nephew restless, shivering, 
burning hot, and complaining of his head. Ar- 

y2 
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thur Byrne would speak cheerfully to him, and 
advise some simple remedy ; then he would go 
back to his own room, and try to read or write ; 
but would find himself unable to do anything 
but pace up and down, and wander restlessly 
through the house, thinking of Victor. With- 
out telling his nephew, the Rector had sent for 
Dr. Radcliife ; but the messenger returned to 
say that he had been summoned to an urgent 
case many miles away, and he could not pos- 
sibly come to Malteward Court at all that day. 
Towards evening, Victor complained that his 
headache was growing worse, and at an early 
hour he went to bed. 

Next morning the Rector found him still 
flushed, shivering, tossing to and fro, his 
breathing short ; and when Mr. Byrne took up 
his hand to feel his pulse, it seemed to scorch 
him. But Victor made light of it all. "I did 
not sleep much last night, certainly ; but there 
is nothing serious the matter with me. I think 
a little touch of sunstroke, very likely — ^the 
weather has been so hot lately. I shall be all 
right again to-morrow, I daresay. Please go 
and have your breakfast, uncle, and send me up 
a cup of strong tea." And then he smiled. 
There was an almost unearthly beauty about 
him, with his crimson cheeks, and wonderfully 
brilliant eyes, and his golden-brown hair turn- 
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bled about his forehead. He smiled ; but his 
uncle did not smile. 

After breakfast, when the Rector returned to 
him, he found, to his astonishment, that Victor 
was up and nearly dressed. " My dear fellow, 
what in the world are you about I Do go back 
to bed r 

" No," said Victor, speaking rather quickly. 
^' I am going to Donnistone. Mrs. Jennings has 
just told me that poor James Mundy is dying, 
and that the man who lived next door, and 
who, as I knew, had been ill with the same 
fever, died yesterday ; and Clark had not been 
to see him at all ; and there is to be an inquest 
this morning, and I must go and give the evi- 
dence which has come to my knowledge lately, 
about the way in which that drunken brute 
neglects the poor !" 

Arthur Byrne found it useless to say any- 
thing more. Victor was not now a young 
fellow with whom he could interfere — ^he was a 
strong-willed man, who had determined that, 
come what would, he would go to the inquest, 
and expose Mr. Clark's delinquencies. "Per- 
haps the Board of Guardians will listen to me, 
when they would stop their ears at the com- 
plaints of all the sick and neglected poor. At 
all events, I will try." 

And the Rector could only stand by and 
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watch the resolute manner in which Victor 
tried to overcome his manifest illness. It cost 
him sickening toil to dress, and yet he forced 
himself to do it. " How are you going?" asked 
his uncle. " You will not attempt to ride, 
surely ?" 

" No ; I have sent Mundy to borrow a horse 
and trap from one of my tenants. Now, I am 
ready at last. I must be a weak fool, indeed, 
if I would let a headache conquer me I" 

Slowly, painfully, he crept downstairs ; the 
farmer's horse and trap were waiting at the 
door. " You must let me have my way now, 
Victor," said Mr. Byrne. "I am going with 
you to Donnistone." 

'' By all means, uncle. I shall be delighted 
with your company." But he refused the Rec- 
tor's offer of driving. " No, thanks ; I want to 
try this horse. I like the look of him." 

Before long the trap had a narrow escape 
from being overturned into the ditch, by Victor's 
pulling the wrong rein. " It will not do, I see," 
he said, faintly smiling. "Would you mind 
changing places with me, after all ? I cannot 
see clearly," he muttered ; " things look all red, 
as though there was blood everywhere." 

The Rector took the reins, and Victor leaned 
back, rested his head on his hand, and shut his 
eyes. Not another word was spoken until they 
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reached Donnistone, but from time to time Ar- 
thur Byrne glanced anxiously round at his 
nephew. They drove up to a small inn, and 
then Victor aroused himself, declined the help 
of his uncle's arm, and, as steadily as if there 
were nothing the matter with him, he walked 
into the room where the inquest was being 
held. 

Mr. Netherby, the coroner, fixed his cold, 
shrewd, cynical eyes upon the young Squire, 
as he advanced towards him, and requested to 
be sworn. Perhaps he remembered another in- 
quest, nearly ^ight years ago, when Victor Malre- 
ward had given evidence before him — evidence 
which had blasted so many of the young man's 
bright hopes, and had for years stained his 
name in the eyes of the world. As if by one 
tremendous effort, Victor had collected all his 
fast-failing faculties, and forced them to obey 
his will — ^he gave his testimony clearly, concise- 
ly, and unflinchingly exposed the neglect and 
maltreatment of the poor, of which the parish 
doctor, Mr. Clark, who sat there frowning, red- 
dening, glaring at him, had for a long time past 
been guilty. 

" I think I have no more to say." Victor put 
up his hand to his forehead with a bewildered 
look ; then, as if nature gave way the instant 
the strain he had put upon himself was relaxed, 
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with a sudden crash he fell right down upon 
the floor. 

Mr. Netherby said shortly afterwards with a 
sneer that young Malreward seemed in the 
habit of fainting away. He made that remark 
once — he did not make it again. 

The Rector, who had been watching his ne- 
phew intently, and standing as near to him as 
possible the whole time, sprang forward, and 
kneeling down, he raised his head, unfastened 
his necktie. " Stand back I — give him air, will 
you?" he cried imperiously, as people came 
crowding round, in terror and pity at the sight 
of the grey-haired old man, supporting in his 
arms the young man, who seemed to be dying. 

The usual restoratives were applied, Vio^ 
tor revived, and in time was able, leaning on 
his uncle, to leave the room, and get into the 
trap, and be driven home by the Rector, who, 
with the reins in one hand, kept his other arm 
round Victor's shoulders and held him up. 

" Now I have done it, as I said I would, and 
so T will go to bed again," said Victor, as they 
alighted at the Court, and his uncle helped him 
upstairs. Soon afterwards. Dr. Radcliffe paid 
his expected visit. After staying some time 
with Victor, and closely observing his symp- 
toms, he bade him good-bye for the present, 
saying that he would call again in the evening; 
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and then the doctor and the Rector went out of 
the room together. 

" Well, Radcliffe," Baid Mr. Byrne, looking 
into his old friend's face with an agony of be- 
seeching. 

The doctor grasped his hand and wrung it. 
" I dare not deceive you, Byrne — yes, he has 
undoubtedly taken this fever which is raging in 
the slums of Donnistone, and his obstinate per- 
sistence in getting up and going to that inquest 
will make it go all the harder with him. It was 
one of the most rash, outrageous, heroic things 
I ever heard of a man's doing. But, please 
God, we shall pull him through, nevertheless. 
I am going to Donnistone presently, and will 
drive round to Arbutus Villa, and break the 
sorrowful tidings to Mrs. Erie, poor little soul 1" 

Arthur Byrne made no reply. * It seemed al- 
most as though he had had a stroke of paralysis. 
He could not feel ; he could not think ; he could 
not look forward — all that he could do was to 
sit by his nephew's bedside, to watch his every 
look, his every movement, to anticipate his 
slightest wish. Victor was now sinking into 
a state of stupor, the reaction from the extreme 
efforts he had made that morning ; and as the 
day wore on, his mind began to wander, al- 
though he still kn^w his uncle, and could an- 
swer rationally when addressed. 
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The Bun was declining towards the west, the 
world was full of golden light, of the song of 
birds and scent of flowers, when the door open- 
ed noiselessly, and Freddy stole across the 
room. She was very pale, but there was a 
firm, calm look about her, as if she were nerved 
to do and suffer anything. She went up to 
Victor's bedside, and bent over him. " My dar- 
ling," she said softly. 

And then he opened his eyes, and looked up 
at her with his own sweet, pathetic smile. 
" Dear old Freddy I — ^but you ought not to be 
here. , I have the fever, you know." 

" Yes, dear, I am come to help Uncle Arthur 
nurse you. Stansfield said I might come ; you 
went to him when he was ill, you remember." 

And then Victor, satisfied, or too ill to make 
further oppositifcn, closed his eyes again, merely 
saying, " It is my own fault — my stupid care- 
lessness. I went to see Mundy once after a 
hard day's work — when I was tired and want- 
ed my dinner — I must have taken the infection 
then." 

"It was a hard struggle to Stansfield, I 
know," Freddy told the Rector, when out of 
Victor's hearing ; "the risk for me seemed so ter- 
rible to him — he wanted to go to Victor himself 
— ^but I reminded him that he was as much to 
the children as I was, and nobody could be 
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was a time when a crisis seemed taking place in 
Victor's illness — the Rector had an interview 
alone with his old friend. 

" My dear Byrne," he said, taking his hand, 
and looking at him with tears in his eyes, •* you 
wish me to tell you the whole truth, I know. He 
may get over it yet — ^but — there are some un- 
favourable symptoms, and his extreme prostra- 
tion must make us very anxious. If we can 
only keep up his strength I — He has the two 
best of nurses in you and Mrs. Erie — he has 
youth on his side — only do not be too sanguine. 
My dear old friend," he added, very solemnly 
and tenderly, for a wild and awful look passed 
over the Rector's face — " it is not for me to re- 
mind you, that whatever happens, we must all 
say — God's will be done !" 

Arthur Byrne wrenched away his hand from 
the doctor's, and cried in a strange, hoarse 
voice — " I should be a hypocrite if I said God's 
will be done 1 I cannot say it, I never have said it, 
since he was first taken ill I Radcliffe, he is just 
my only son to me I Now, leave me," he added, 
with a sudden dignity, " I must fight this out 
alone ; it is between my God and me 1" 

When the door of his room was shut upon 
him, Arthur Byrne fell upon his knees, and 
clasping his hands together on the table be- 
fore him, hid his face. For a long time only 
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maiden-hair fern. • " How fond he always was 
of flowers ! Now, dear Uncle Arthur, do come 
with me; you must not stay here too long," 
and she tenderly laid her hand on his arm, and 
drew him away from the grave. 

" Yes," said Arthur Byrne, with a quiet sigh, 
" He is not here, he is risen." And then invo- 
luntarily he looked up to the clear blue heavens, 
where all whom he loved best seemed to be, 
and an unearthly light beamed upon his aged 
face. 

" Shall we walk a little way through the 
park?" said Freddy. "I am going to meet 
Stansfield." 

" What beautiful order everything is in !" re- 
marked the Rector, as they sauntered beneath 
the trees, now in all their summer glory of 
foliage. 

"Yes, Stansfield and I try to keep every- 
thing as he would have liked it to be. Poor, 
dear Stansfield ; I am afraid he was a little un- 
popular at first, as who would not have been 
after Aim? But I think all the people must 
see now what is our earnest desire. I am sure 
Stansfield is always saying to me—' How do 
you think Victor would have had it done? 
Would this have pleased him, do you think ?' " 

And so, through Stansfield's treating Freddy 
not indeed as if he thought her the real owner 
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some way. What is money to me now?" 

" The estate goes to Freddy, as you know," 
Victor went on presentlyi "I wish the law 
gave her a little more control over it than she 
will have. But in the manner in which the pro* 
perty is settled, I am powerless to improve her 
position. However, I can trust Stansfield ; he 
is a most upright man ; he will make an excel- 
lent Lord of the Manor." 

Here Freddy, who had been sleeping for a few 
hours, came into the room. She was very 
calm, as she had been throughout Victor's ill- 
ness, so that she sometimes marvelled at herself. 
She felt vaguely that she should break down 
by-and-by — die perhaps ; but at present what 
she had to do was to think only of Victor and 
of their uncle. She dared not lose self-control 
for a single moment, for both the two men 
depended upon her care. The Rector was more 
to be pitied even than herself; in losing Victor 
he lost his earthly all. 

" Dear uncle," whispered Freddy, " do go 
away and rest a little. I will call you instantly 
if Victor wants you." 

" I cannot go— I cannot leave him I" the Rec- 
tor «,ns wered. 

And then Victor exerted all his fast-failing 
strength to give his sister a few last commis- 
sions. " You will be such a darling, dignified 
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little Lady of the Manor," he went on, smiling ; 
" and I know Stansfield will let you do all these 
small things for me. And he will make such an 
admirable country squire — he was born for it." 

" Oh 1 don't— don't I Okhow can I bear it f " 
Freddy almost shrieked, for one moment realiz- 
ing the future — the future without Victor. Then 
she fell on her knees, and hid her face in the 
bed-clothea, and clenched her finger-nails into 
her palms. Whatever might be her sufifering, 
she would not disturb him by any token of it. 

" You have your husband and your children, 
darling," and Victor laid his wasted hand upon 
her head. "I cannot speak any more now." 
He was much exhausted — the remainder of that 
night he passed in a state of stupor, from which 
they now and then aroused him, to take some 
nourishment or cordial. 

But all these things were losing eflTect upon 
him now. The next morning he was scarcely 
able to speak, except a word or two at long in- 
tervals. And he had two fainting fits, during 
which each feeble breath seemed as though it 
would be his last. About noon he revived a lit- 
tle, and was able to listen to the Rector, as he 
read a prayer, or a few verses from the Bible. 
And, as had been arranged, when Dr. Radcliffe 
came that afternoon, Victor received the Holy 
Communion from his uncle, in company with 

VOL. in. z 
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Freddy and the doctor, the kind old friend of 
his boyhood. 

The sun shone in all his summer splendour : 
the birds sang rapturously ; the scent of hay, 
the sound of distant voices, were wafted in 
through the wide open windows, bees hummed 
in the flowers, and the liquid blue sky, and high 
up white summer clouds, were over all. Every- 
where out of doors there was fulness of life and 
joy, but in Victor's room there was death — and 
yet death more sweet, and beautiful, and divine 
than life. It was a solemn, peaceful moment, 
when they knelt round his bedside ; it seemed 
as though God had already wiped away all 
tears from their eyes, and there could be no 
more sorrow or sighing or pain. How could 
they any more regret their dear one's dying ? 
Heaven itself seemed in the room ; there was a 
reflection of its glory on his face, all grief was 
hushed, all longing — save that they might go 
with him when he went ; when he " passed from 
death unto life," — those words seemed to linger 
in the room, in all their hearts, long after- 
wards. 

When it was all over, and Dr. Radcliffe was 
about to go — " Good-bye, dear doctor," said 
Victor, "you have been a kind friend to me 
ever since I was a boy. And so has your cousin, 
Tom Wardour. Give him my love, and tell him 
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I thank him with all my heart. How happy we 
were together in the old Oxford days I" 

And now throughout that evening and the 
following night, his uncle and his sister never 
left him. They knew the end was not far off. 
The doctor had said he might linger through 
the following day, but he could give them no 
farther hope. He said that he had known from 
the first that his patient had placed himself at a 
great disadvantage in contending with his ill- 
ness, by his imprudence in going to the inquest. 
" But — " he added — " it is only a fit ending to 
so pure and noble a life." 

Victor could now scarcely swallow the cor- 
dials with which they sought to sustain him. 
But he was in no pain ; he lay quite still, his 
eyes looking upward, full of the " peace which 
passeth all understanding." 
' " Dear Freddy," he said to her, jduring that 
night, rousing himself, after a long silence and 
state of semi-consciousness, ** no wife even could 
have been more sympathizing, more one in 
mind and soul with me, than you have been. 
How you have helped me, and entered into all 
my plans I" 

"Victor, my only brother," she answered, 
her lips pressed against his hand, " if you could 
but know how I have loved you, all my life 
long I" 

z 2 
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" I think I do know," he said, with his ex- 
quisite, unearthly smile. '*0r I shall know 
by-and-by, when I meet you again— in Heaven. 
Give my love to Stansfield. I should like to 
have seen hiin odce more. But for your child- 
ren's sake, that must not be. I cannot have 
you both run the risk you have done for me — 
my dearest, my sister." 

Then, with his hand still clasped in Freddy's, 
he turned to the Rector. "And you — Uncle 
Arthur — how can I give you any idea of what 
you, too, have been to me ! It is you — ^bein^ 
what yoli are — ^who have taught me to believe 
that I have a Heavenly Father — ^your love and 
care over me must have been a type of His, 
learnt from Him. Ah — what would have be- 
come of me, if God and you had not had pati- 
ence with me? — and now it cannot b© many 
years before you will be with me again — your 
poor, foolish^ wayward son, who loves you 
so." 

He was silent for a long time after that, the 
effort of speaking exhausted him greatly. His 
mind wandered a little as the night went on, 
and he fancied himself at Tregalva ; his con- 
fused memory went back to the time when he, 
a boy, forced to live at Malre ward Court, had at 
last been allowed to return home — ^to the night 
when, once more happy, with his uncle and his 
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sister, they had driven across the moors. " I 
think I hear waves murmuring," he whispered. 
** I am very near home, now. I hear the sea. 
Is it Eternity, I wonder ? * For there, the glori- 
ous Lord will be unto us a place of broad rivers 
and streams.' " 

Towards morning, it became evident that he 
was sinking fast. " Do you know me, darling ?" 
Freddy asked him once, as she knelt by his 
side ; and he turned to her sweet, loving eyes, 
and smiled, but could not speak. 

Grey dawn, dewy fragrant air, stole into the 
room ; a thrush began to sing plaintively in a tree 
close to the open window. The sky grew rosy 
with the coming sun ; and Arthur Byrne, who 
was kneeling on the other side of the bed, 
supporting Victor's head upon his breast — ^for it 
had become difficult to him to breathe, and a 
little while ago he had asked to be lifted 
up — ^Arthur Byrne, seeing the light in the sky, a 
light which seemed reflected on Victor's face, 
repeated, half unconsciously, the words — " The 
Sun of Righteousness shall rise." 

Soon after that, he perceived that Victor's 
breathing was becoming fainter and fainter. 
" Kiss me, once more, both of you," he whis- 
pered. So first Freddy bent over him and kiss- 
ed him, then Arthur Byrne did the same. A 
slight convulsion seemed to pass over ^him, and 
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he straggled for a few moments, but he soon 
grew qniet again. 

"It is all peace with yon now, is it nott" 
asked the Rector. 

" Perfect peace," he whispered, with an in- 
effable smile. And then, even as he spoke the 
words, thej saw that he softly passed away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Fear no more the heat of the sun 
Nor the furious winter rages, 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta^en thy wages. 

Cymheline, 

ONE summer evening, a year afterwards, Mrs. 
Stansfield Erie crossed the lawn at Malre- 
ward Court, opened the iron gate which led 
into the park, and turned towards the church- 
yard. She was still very lovely and youthful- 
looking, black crape hung about her golden- 
brown hair, and in her hands she held some 
white roses and maiden-hair fern. As she went 
up the gravel walk of the churchyard, which 
was now kept like a garden, she soon found him 
whom she had come to seek. Arthur Byrne 
was standing, with both hands resting on his 
walking stick, looking down upon a white marble 
cross which bore these words : 

VICTOR MALREWARD. 

Died June 29th, 18—. 

Aged 29 years. 

" I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course." 
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A stranger might have imagined the text to 
be hardly in keeping with a life which had 
ended at the early age of 29. But these other 
words often came into Arthur Byrne's mind, 
when he thought of Victor : -- tie being made 
perfect in a short time, fulfilled a long time." 

The Rector was now quite an old man. His 
hair and whiskers were snow-white, his shoul- 
ders were bent, and he leaned heavily upon his 
stick as he walked. The preceding winter he 
had had such a severe attack of bronchitis, that 
his medical man had advised him to leave for a 
time the bleak north of Cornwall. He resolved, 
therefore, to give up his living altogether — to 
give it up, as he said, to some younger and 
more useful man. He left Tregalva for ever, 
to the bitter grief of most of his parishioners, 
but he seemed scarcely able to regret the part- 
ing. It was to him merely the breaking of one 
more tie, and the last but one, which bound him 
to earth. And now he had accepted the earnest 
invitation of Stansfield Erie and his wife to 
take up his abode with them at Malreward 
Court, in the rooms which Victor had furnished 
for him a few weeks before his death. 

"I thought 1 should find you here, uncle," 
said Freddy. " I have brought some fresh 
flowers, you see." And she knelt down and 
placed on Victor's tomb the white roses and 
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maiden-hair fern, • " How fond he always was 
of flowers I Now, dear Uncle Arthur, do come 
with me; you must not stay here too long," 
and she tenderly laid her hand on his arm, and 
drew him away from the grave. 

" Yes," said Arthur Byrne, with a quiet sigh, 
" He is not here, he is risen." And then invo- 
luntarily he looked up to the clear blue heavens, 
where all whom he loved best seemed to be, 
and an unearthly light beamed upon his aged 
face. 

" Shall we walk a little way through the 
park f " said Freddy. " I am going to meet 
Stansfield." 

" What beautiftil order everything is in !" re- 
marked the Rector, as they sauntered beneath 
the trees, now in all their summer glory of 
foliage. 

"Yes, Stansfield and I try to keep every- 
thing as he would have liked it to be. Poor, 
dear Stansfield ; I am afraid he was a little un- 
popular at first, as who would not have been 
after Aim? But I think all the people must 
see now what is our earnest desire. I am sure 
Stansfield is always saying to me—* How do 
you think Victor would have had it done! 
Would this have pleased him, do you think V " 

And so, through Stansfield's treating Freddy 
not indeed as if he thought her the real owner 
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of the place, but still as if she were Victor^s 
representative, and the exponent of his views, 
Freddy gained almost as much control over her 
own estate as Victor could have hoped she 
would have. 

" flow strange it seems," Freddy went on, 
sadly, " that he should have had all the labour, 
all the care and anxiety of restoring the estate, 
and atoning for past neglect ; and then, after he 
had been working and denying himself and Uv- 
ing with the most rigid economy for years, as 
soon as it was all done, and he would have been 
able to marry, and get into Parliament, and 
thoroughly enjoy life, then — ^then we have to 
come here, and take from him everything that 
he had gained." 

'^ Yes ; 'one soweth and another reapeth, other 
men have laboured, ye have entered into their 
labours* — seems the law of this world," answered 
the Rector. 

It seemed, too, as though Victor were a link 
between the past and the future ; between the 
wicked house of the Malrewards, and the stain- 
less lineage of the Erles. He — ^heavily weight- 
ed in the race of life with the credit of his ances- 
tors' sins, and with his own passionate tempera- 
ment, had fought and suffered, and had finally 
conquered—" so as by fire." But not for him 
was any earthly crown of victory ; as soon as 
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his work was done he had to leave it — ^to leave 
the fruits of his labours to Stansfield Erie, a 
man who, in the eyes of the world, was far wor- 
thier than himself. And soon his very name 
would be forgotten, save by his own family, and 
by the poor of the neighbourhood. The old 
legend of the Malrewards was fulfilled — " The 
last of his name shall save himself and his 
house, and the end shall be peace and righteous- 
ness." 

" There are the children," exclaimed Freddy ; 
and presently little Victor and Daisy left their 
nurse, and came bounding across the grass. 
The girl was like her father, placid, flaxen-hair- 
ed, but Victor looked like a true Malreward. 
They soon ran off again, chasing each other, and 
the Eector remarked — *' Your children seem 
very strong and healthy." 

" Yes, I do my best to make them so. At 
present, they run wild the greater part of the 
day, but when they are at their lessons I keep 
them strictly to work. I teach them myself, 
you know." 

"You make a much better mother than I 
should have expected, Mrs. Freddy," said the 
Rector, with something of his old arch smile. , 

" I do not know about that," she answered, 
smiling also. " Stansfield was rather scandalized 
at first, because I was not always playing with 
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them, and talking noDsense to them, in the way 
he thought mothers always did. I think I feel 
the care of children to be less of a pleasure, 
more of a responsibility, than many women do. 
I have no sympathy with baby-worship, it seems 
to me nothing more than an animal instinct, the 
love of a cat for a kitten. But every year as 
the minds of my children open, and their char- 
acters develope, they become more and more 
delightiiil to me. Men have enough to answer 
for — one must give them the credit of being 
less selfish about their children than women 
generally are. Mothers pamper them, and talk 
nonsense to them, and dress them up, and, in 
short, make dolls of them ; and fathers look far 
ahead, and plan for them, and are hard upon 
them for their good. And, dear Uncle Arthur, 
if indeed my childi'en turn out well, it will be 
because you have taught me so much ; and 
these three things I try to keep always in my 
mind— to have very few rules, and to enforce 
those rules with a quite awe-inspiring strictness, 
to do my utmost to make them feel my thor- 
ough sympathy with them in all their little joys 
and troubles, and to develope in them, and to 
reverence, their sense of self-respect." 

" Your little Victor is very like what he was 
at the same age," said the Rector presently. 

^* Do you think so I" answered Freddy eager- 
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ly. " How glad 1 am I — how I will try to make 
my son grow up like him I Yes, I think my 
little Victor already shows something of his un- 
selfishness, his conscientiousness ; and he has 
some of his sweet little winning ways, while he 
has Stansfield's own placid temper. There he 
is I" and Freddy instinctively quickened her 
pace as a gentleman on horseback came in sight 
— fair-haired, stately, a "great, broad-shouldered, 
genial Englishman;" the model of a country 
squire and magistrate. " My dear Stansfield, 
here you are, then I" said his wife, with a bright- 
ening look. 

" Yes, here I am, my love, and glad enough 
to be at home again I" 

" After all," thought Arthur Byrne, " my boy 
is more to me than he is to any one else in the 
world. And now it cannot be very long before 
I shall be with him." 



THE END. 
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and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good 
nov^ yet it has all the truth of veritable history.**- /^atly iTora. 

** It is impossible to praise too highly this meet entrancing history. A better 
book has seldom, and a brighter one has never, been issued to the world by any 
.master of the deUghtfnl art of historic iilnstratimL"— .Sfair. 

** We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole is charmingly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the idcetches of the celebrated prisoners oi tiie Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romance. * Her Majesty's Tower' is Ukely to become one of the most 
popular contributions to history.**— iSfondardL 

u In many respects this noble volume is Mr. Dixcm's masterpieca The book is a 
microcosm of our English history ; and throughout it is penned with an eloquence 
as renmrkable for its vigorous simplicity as for its luminous pictnresqueneea. It 
more than sustains Mr. Dixon's reputation. It enhances it."— iShn. 

** This is a work of great value. It cannot fail to be largely popular and to main- 
tabi its author's reputation. It bears throughout the marks of careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizhig upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is uie most precious possession of the historian. To all historic 
documents, ancient and modem, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled fadlities of aoceaa, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and popular history of the Tower. He 
has succeeded in giving a splendid panorama of English history.*'— &<o6a 

**l'hia charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dizon^ 
worksL Under the treatment of so practised a master of our "RwgUffh tongue the 
story of the Tower becomes more fascinating than the daintieet of romanoe&**— 
Examiner. 
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VOL. II. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By 

W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PER- 
MISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, Demy 8vo. 16b. 

Contents :— The Anglo-Sponlah Plot— Pactions at Court— Lord Grey of Wnton— 
Old English Catholics— The EngUsh Jesnlts— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— PowdeivPlot Boom— Guy Fawkee— 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesulfs Move- 
In London— November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for Oar- 
net— End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard E&rl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower —Lady Frances Howard— BobertCan^Powder Poisonln 

FuoH THB Tiios:- "All the civilised world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican-takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of ^e grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annala If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lov'ely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending ueir souls to God in the presence of a nldeous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these tiiat Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call afr> 
tentlon to Uie story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
tiie description of Anne Boleyn*s first and second arrivals. at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durhun, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
l)y the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-tweuty years a 
pr'soner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and lire filled with indignation at tiie blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days' 
Queen, poor littie Lady Jane Urej. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown " 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling tiie tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
glelds in Interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Waiter 
aieigh. The greater part uf the second volume is occupied with the story (tf the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely Interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another etnue celSbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Bou volumes 
are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our- national history, but we 
think the paJm of superior interest must be awarded to the second volume." 

FAIR FRANCE: Impressions op a Traveller. 

By thA Author of ** John Haufaz, Gbntlbman/' &c. 8vo. 158. 

** A book of value and importance, and which is very agreeable reading. It is 
bright and spirited, and evinces as much as ever the acuteness of perception and 
the powers of observation of the writer.** — PotL 

"A pleasant book, conceived in a large, kindly, and liberal spirit**— Z>(iily Newt. 

**Th\a volume will be found pleasant reading.'*— ilM«Meum. 

** A good book on France is just now most welcome, and this is emphatlcaUy » 
good book. It is charmingly readable.*' — Olobe. 

** This is a truly fascinating volnma The book has nothing to do with the present 
crisis. It is La Belle /Vance:— Paris, with its quiet churches and Its gay carnival 
crowds, and the old provincial cities like Caen and Chartres — that Is here described 
as it was before the black waves of invasion rolled over the land. There is much 
that is very beautiful and charming in these recoilectioDs.**— ^cAo. 
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ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. 0. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Author of " A Book About the Clergy," &c. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30b. 

CoHTKim :— The Cross Keys ; King Alfred's Expulsion from Oxford; Chams and In- 
niAtes; Classical Schools and Benefactions; Schools and Scholars ; On Learn- 
ing and certain luuentives to it; Colleges and Halls; Stroctnrai Newness of 
Oxford ; Arithmetic gone Mad ; Beduction of the Esthnates ; A Happy Family ; 
Town and Gown ; Death to the Legate's Cook ; The Great Blot ; St ScholastiGa ; 
King's College Chapel ased as a Playhouse ; St Mary's Church ; Ladies in Besl- 
dence ; Gtownswomen of the 17th Century ; The Birch in the Bodleian ; Aularlan 
Bigour; Boyal Smiles : Tudor, Georgian, Elizabeth and Stuart ; Boyal Pomps; 
Oxford hi Arms; The CaTaliers in Oxford; Henrietta Maria's Triumph and 
Oxford's Capitulation; The Saints Triumphant; Cromwellian Oxford; Alma 
Mater in the Days of the Merry Monarch ; The Sheldonian Theatre ; Gardens 
uid Walks; Oxford Jokes and Sausages; TerrsB Filii ; The Constitution Clab ; 
Nicholas Amhnrst ; Commemoration ; Oxford in the Future. 

"The pleasantest and meet informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater, 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader." — Post. 

" Those who turn to Mr. Jeaffreson's highly interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amusement will not be disappointed. Rich in research and full of 
antiquarian interest these volxmies abound in keen humour and well-bred wit 
A scholar-like fancy brigntens every page. Mr. Jeaffreson is a very model of a 
cicerone; full of information, full of knowledge, *The Annals of Oxford* is a work 
which well deserves to be read, and merits a permanent niche in the library*" — 
The Graphic 

'*Mr. Jeaffreson is, par excellence, a popular writer. He chooses what li pic- 
turesque and of general interest * * No one can read these Annals of Oxford 
without feeling a very deep interest in their varied contents. * * Mr. Jeaffre- 
son's sketch of the University under the Stuarts and Georges is most entertaining 
and Instructive." — Athenseum. 

''These Interesting volumes should be read not only by Oxonians, but by all 
students of English history." — John BuU. 

**■ This work will add to Mr. Jeaffreson's reputation, not only as an agreeable 
writer, but a careful explorer, who carries on his investigations out of the beaten 
track. We have perused these goodly volumes with much interest They con« 
tain lively descriptions of many of the leading events in connexion with the rise 
and development of the University ; events, too, which have materially influenced 
our national history; and no unbiassed reader can glide through his pleasant 
pages without acknowledging the fair and candid spirit in which Mr. Jeaffreson 
nas executed his task." — Oxford Chronicle. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. 0. 

Jbaffbeson, B.A., Oxon^ author of " A Book about Lawyers," " A 
Book about Doctors/' &c. Second Edition, 2 vols 8yo. dOs. 

** This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all — ^laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertainment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
In our libraries. It is written in a terse and lively style throughout it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic that 
■erves to illustrate the history of the English clergy" — Times. 

^ Honest praise may be awanled to thesenrolumea Mr. Jeaffreson has collected 
a large amount of curious information, and a rich store of facts not readily to be 
found elsewhere. The i ook will please, and it deserves to please, Uiose who like 
'picturesque details and pleasant gosHip^ "— Po/i Mall Gazette. 
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TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Habtby, of Ickwell Bury. 8to, with Golonred lUostraf- 
tions. 15b. 

" This record of travel is pleasantly written ; its descriptionB are Yivid, and there 
are parts of the book, especially that comprehended under the title of Circassian 
Homes, which to most persons will have the charm of novelty. "We take leave of 
the book with a hearty tribute to its varied merits." — PosL 

'* Mrs. Harvey reconls her impressions of Turkey and Gircassia in a lively and 
pleasant manuer. The book has many attractions for nntravelled readem It 
contains the genuine criticisms of an English lady of culture on Elastem manners 
and civilization; as well as many exact photograpits of the jilaces she visited and 
the persons she encountered."— ^j»iiitt/ier. 

A CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS ; with a Hunting 

Excursion in Tunis. By Oaft. Townbhbmd, 2nd Life Guards. 
1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 158. 

**Capt Townshend writes about the foreign lands he has visited with good hu- 
mour and intelligence. His pictures of life in Algiers are vivid and truthful, and 
his narrative of boar-hunting in Tunis is especially worthy of noticei" — Athamum. 

'' A thoroughly pleasant and agreeable book, full of picturesque descriptions of 
notable places, and the present condition, and appearance of some of the most in- 
teresting countries of £urop&" — Examiner. 

A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By the Rev. 

6. MnsGBAVB, M.A., Oxen. 2 vols., with Illustrations. 24s. 

"Mr. Musgrave is a man of considerable information, and good powers of obser- 
vation. His book is interesting and amusing. He sketches me Breton landscapes 
with force and spirit"— Pa// Mall Oaxette. 

** Mr. Musgrave always writes pleasantly, and manages to combine instmotlaft 
and entertainment in very agreeable proportiona"— J?j»iiittiier. 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE KOORDS. By 

Majob F. Mhjjnobn, F.R.G.S. 8to, with niustrations. 1 5s. 

** Major Millingen's Interesting volume reads pleasantly as a journal of travel 
in districts never that we know described befor& Major Mlllingen is a shrewd 
observer. He ^ves an interesting account of the Koords, and dMcribes the mag- 
nificent scenery of the country with skill and felicity.'* — SMurdaif Review. 

** A thoroughly hiteresting work, which we heartily recommend.**— ^jff^ecnnlMr. 

A HUNTER'S ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT 

WEST. By Parker Gillmorb (" Ubique"), author of " Gun, Rod, 
and Saddle,** &q, 1 vol. 8yo, with niustrations. 15s. 
** A good volume of sports and spirited adventure. We have thoroughly enjoyed 
Mr. Gillmore's work, it would be difficult to speak in too high terms ot his plnok, 
enterprise and energy ''—Pall Mall Oazette. 
** An interesting, amusing, and instructive book."— .Kramlner. 
" A volume of exceeding interest, full ot exciting Sjud spiritedly told adventnra" 
^^unday Timet. 

A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By Walter 

Thornburt. 2 vols, post 8yo, with Illustrations. 24s. 

** Mr. Thombury is deeervedly popular as a pleasant, genial writer, and has writ- 
ten two most lamusing volumes on some of the most interesting places in Eng- 
land, which vre have read with considerable interest, and can heartily recom- 
mend.** — Examiner. 

** All who know Mr. Thombury*B Acy, vivid, and ylgorons style, and his plea- 
sant and graceful way of presenting Information to the reader, will be sure to 
become far^Uar with his travels through England.'*— jDat7y Telegraph. 
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THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Collateral Events. 
By the Rev. John GmaaNa, D.D., &o. Thitd Edition. 1 vol. 6b. 

** Dr. Gtmiming is the popnlar exjioiient of a school of prophetic interpretation, 
and on this score has established a claim to attention. His book furnishes an 
instroctivc collection of %iie many soaiige portents of our day. Dr. Ctinwnlng takes 
his facts very fi^rly. He has a case, and the gravity of the subject must conunami 
the attention of readera'" — Tkna,Wixeh 6. 

** A deeply interesting work, we commend it to all who wish for able and honest 
assistance in understanding the signs of the timea** — Record. 

" This book is intensely interesting from beginning to end, and is marked 
throughout by the same earnest and conscientious tone which characterises all Dr. 
Oumming's writings on tiiis, his favourite subject." — London Scotsman. 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF ROBERT LEE, D.D., 

F.R.S.E., Minister of Old GreyfriarSf Dean of the Chapel Royal of 
Holyrood, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. By Robert 
Hkrbebt Stobt, Minister of Rosneath; with an Introductory 
Chapter hy Mrs. Ouphant, author of ^' The Life of the Rev, Ed- 
ward Irving,** &c. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 80b. 

" We need make no apology to our readers for calling their attention to the life 
and writings of a man who, by the force and energy of his character, has left an 
indelible mark on the amuJs of his country. It is bat a small thing for a man to 
leave a mere name behind him, ^ven though that name be famous ; it is a far 
higher merit to bequeath to posterity a living influence, and this Dr. Lee has cer- 
tainly accomplished. We cordially commend the perusal of this book to every- 
body."— 2Vm«. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth Dixon, 

Author of ' Nbw Akbriga,* &g. Fourth EDmoN, with A Nbw 
Pbbfagb. 2 vols. Svo. WHh Portrait of the Author. dOs. 

"Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's Interesting work." — Examiner. 

LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara; A 

Biography : Illufltrated hy Rare and Unpublished Documents. By 
William Gilbbbt. 2 vols, post Svo, with Portrait. 21s. 

"A very Interesting study of the character of Luorezia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert has 
done good service in carefully Investigating the evidence on which the charges 
rest which have been brought against her, and his researches are likely to produce 
the more effect inasmuch as their results have been described in a manner likely 
to prove generally interesting. His clear and unaffected style is admirably adapted 
for biography. That Mr. (iilbert will succeed in amusing and interesting his readers 
may be safely predicted.**— ^otttrdayAevuto. 

THE LIFE OF ROSSINI. By H, Sutherland 

Edwabds. I YoL 8yo, with fine Portrait. 15s 

"An eminently Interesting, readable, and trustworthy book. Mr. Edwards was 
instinctively looked to for a life of Bossini,«nd the result is a very satisfactory 
one. The salient features of Rossini's life and labours are grouped in admirable 
order ; and the book, while it conveys everything necessary to an accurate idea of 
its subject, is as interestbig as a tioveV—SvMdag Tima. 
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THE LAD YE SIIAKERLEY; beinp the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. I'vol. Ga. 
'* This charming novelette pleasantly reminds one of the well-known series of 
stories by the author of ' Mary Powell.' The characters bear the same impress of 
trathfolnesft, and the reader is made to feel eqoally at home among scenes sketched 
with a ready hand. The author writes gracefully, and has the faculty of placing 
before others the pictures her own imagination has called up." — PaU MaU Oazette. 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Arthur Adams, F.L.S., Stafif-Surgeou 
R,N. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, los. 

** An amusing voluma Mr Adams has acquired a body of interesting informa- 
tion, which he has set forth in a lively and agreeable styla The book will be a 
favourite with naturalists, and is calculateil to interest others as well'* — Daily Nevn. 

"' A very good book of its khid. The author is an enthusiastic naturalist, taking 
especial interest in entomology. He is also quick to observe the physical aspects 
of nature, and the leading characteristics of the people he visits. He has come 
across some very humorous incidents iu his travels, and these he always describes 
in a lively and amusing style.'* — Globe. 

FRANCIS THE FIRST IN CAPTIVITY AT 

MADRID, AND OTHER HISTORIC STUDIES. By A. Bailub Cochramb, 
M.P. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8 vo. 2 Is. 
" A pleasant, interesting, and entertahiing work.**— 2>a»{y Newt. 

EASTERN PILGRIMS: the Travels of Three Ladies. 

By AoNKS Smith. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrationa. 15b. 
" A pleasantly written record of Eastern Travels in Turkey, £gypt, Pa.lestine, 
snd Greece. Written by a lady, and narrating the pilgrimage of ladies, it has an 
interest of its own. The tone is devout, and altogether the book deserves our 
warm commendation.'*— iiecorct 

MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Selina 

Edkx. 1 Vol. post 8vOf with IHustrations. lOs. 6d. 
** A pleasantly-written voluma'*— Pa/< MaU GauUe. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA. By the I^Iarquis of Lorne. Second 
Edition. 1 voL 8vo, with Illustration s. los. 
**The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks upon men and things are well-reasoned and acute.*' — Timei. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. Bs. 
-* A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
hive yet met with.** — Dailg yem. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mrs. Eujb. Author of * The Women of England,' &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d, 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cabuinal 

Wiseman. 1 vol. 8vo, 58. 

FAIRY FANCIES. By Lizzie Selina Eden. Il- 
lustrated by the Mabohionisss of Hastings. 1 vol lOs. 6d. 
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RALPH THE HEIR. By Anthony Trollope, 

author of " Sir Hany Hotspur," Ac. 8 vols. 

" A very interesting novel. The episodes of Sir Thomas Underwood's election* 
eertng experiences and the whole of the Neeflt ooartship are, in oar opinion, the 
strong points of the book. Probably no man ailve, now that Charles Dickens has 
departed, can write on such sabjects so hamoaronsly and so trnthfolly as Mr. 
Trollope. Sir ThomaR Underwood and his clerk Stemm, Mr. Neeflt and his daugh- 
ter Pully, together witli her lover. Ontario Mogga. are creations of which any writer 
of fiction mlgiil be proud." — The Times. 

"One of the best stories Mr. Trollope has written."— ^Mctator. 

"We may with especial confidence recommend ' Balph the Heir* as being plea- 
sant reading. There is evidence of the author's enjoying his woiic New chanMS- 
ters in the sphere congenial to his tarn of specolatlon are drawn with spirit** — 
JkUurdajf Reeiew. 

liESTORED. By the Author of " Son and Heir." 3 v. 

JAMES GORDON'S WIFE. 3 vols. 

HER OWN FAULT. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 3 v. 

" This novel is f nil of power and as foil of interest The anthor has ahneady 
achieved a place in the ranks of saccessfal writers of fiction, and this story is cal- 
culated to sustain and enhance her claim to that place.*' — Morning Post " Thla 

story is vigorous and original, and the characters are marked by strong individu- 
ality."— ^rtYuA Quarterly Review. "A novel which will be read with unmixed 

pleasure and interest Foremost among the i>0Bitive efforts of the book is its 
Unished literary styla*' — Examiner. 

MARQUIS AND MERCHANT. By Mobtimek 

Collins. 3 vols. 
" We will not compare Mr. Collins, as a novelist with Mr. Disraeli, but neverUie- 
less the qualities which have made Mr. Disraeli's fictions so widely popular are to 
be found in no small degree in the pages of the author of * Marquis and Merchant' ** 
'—Times. " The best novel Mr. Collins has written. We conadoitiously re- 
commend it" — Graphic ^ 

KIDDLES OF LOVE. By Sidney L.Blanchard. 

** A well-written, readable novel The whole story is bright healthy, and naturaL 
Mr. Blanchard'g ready, fluent and amusing pen gives us a gay and lively picture of 

modem Ufa" — Standard, " This novel is unquestionably a sucoesa The vivacity 

of the author never flags, and the interest of tlie reader will not flag either.'* — P(M, 

CHECKMATE. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 8 vols. 

" A very well written novel The plot is constructed with wonderful ingenuity.** 

—Examiner. "Written with masterly power.** — Olobe. "From the flfrst 

page to the denouement the author excites, sustains, and baffles our curiosity.** — 
Paa MdU Gazette. "A thrilling 9XoTj.''—8pecUxU>r. 

MARTHA. By William Gilbert. 3 vols. 

** ' Martha * is one of Mr. Gilbert's best booka The character of Martha is an 
admirable picture. Mr. Gilbert has given it a reality and power which wUl secure 
it a permanent recognition in English literature.**— '/Spectator. 

TWO FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Percy Fitz- 

GERALD, M. A., author of " Bella Donna,^* &o. 3 yols. 

** A fresh, natural and humorous story, excellently put together, and growing in 
interest to the very end.*' — Echo. 
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THE NEXT GENERATION. By John Francis 

Maguirb, M.P. 3 vols. 
** A very remarkable and very faacinatitig book. It is a series of pictures of 
what life, social and political, is likely w be jnst twenty years hence. Women are 
in Parliament, hold the most diati igoished places under the crown, enjoy the first 
honours at the Bar, earn thousamin a year in the medical professioa, are foremost 
in every social reform, the pioneers of every political movement It is an uncom- 
monly healthy book, conceived with power and written with ease, adorned with 
vivid portraits of real men and (we hope) real women. * * It is a book that every 
man may read with instruction and evei7 woman with delight'* — Ftteman's Journal. 

MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 

"There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a 
clear, unaffected style. She has a decided gift for depicting character; while the 
deHcriptions of scenery scattered up and down the book convey a distinct pio> 
toritil impression to the reader. The ucenes In Florence are singularly rich in 
local colouring and picturesque detail& All this part of the narrative is very in- 
terestingly told. It re«ids like the experiences of an actual lifa** — Timet. 

** This book is full of life and colour. The scenes in which the incidents are laid 
pourtray the experiences of a mind well stored to begin with, and quick to receive 
impressions of grace and beauty. Finally, there is not a line in it that might not 
be read aloud in the family circle.'* — P/ill Mall Ocuette. 

** The whole book is charming. It is interesting in both character and story, 
and thoroughly good of its kind.''— Saturday RtvUw. 

" A book which can be read with genuine pleasure^ The aim of the story is high 
and its moral excellent" — AthMmun*. 

SIR HARRY HOTSPUR. By Anthony Trollope, 

author of " Ralph the Heir/' &c. 1 vol. lOa. 6d. 

" In this novel we are glad to recognise a retnni to what we must call Mr. Trol- 
lope*s old fonn. The characters are drawn with vigour and boldness, and the 
book may do good to many readerd of both sexes.*' — Timet. 

'*'Sir Harry Hotspur,' it appears to us, is decidedly more successful than any 
other of Mr. 'Trollope's shorter stories. The author has shown in this brilliant 
novelette that he can interest his readers by rapid and direct sketching as well as 
by the minute details and patient evolution of little traits of character that mark 
his larger worka No reader who begins to read this book wid lay it down until 
the last page is turned." — Ail»enmun. 

THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," " Salem Chapel," &c. 3 v. 

" The novel-reading public may look forward to no small pleasure in the per- 
usal of this latest issue of one of their best and favourite writers. It is bright and 
sparkling, and full of keen observation." — Saturday Review. 

DRAWN FROM LIFE. By Archibald Forbes, 

Special Military Correspondent of the Daily News. 8 vols. 

" We cordially recommend this book. It certainly merits suocesa Our author, 
the excellent special correspondent of the Daily News, a Highlander, describes 
Highland life with accuracy ; a soldier, he depicts a soldier's career wiUi spirit 
The narrative, moreover, is exciting and romantic." — AtheMeum. 

" A healthy, manly book, which biterests by its honest purpose and by its graphio 
delineations of scenes which we can readily believe are all drawn from life.** — 
Examiner. 

** A thoroughly well written and interesting story.*' — DaUf Neva. 

** This narrative is full of life and interest" — Standard. 

** This work is far more interesting than nineteen outof twenty novels." — Se(48num. 

RODERICK. By the Author of " John Arnold." 3 v. 

'' A pleasing, l)right, and decidedly amusing novel" — Messenger. 
*'Thi8 novel relies for its attraction on obviously accurate descriptions of Scottish 
life and sceneiy. Its merits are many." — Post 
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PMMied cauma^t in One Vol,, rm/al 8vo, with the Arms heauHJuUy 
o^ntM^AoMboiM^ lonmd^ with giU edges, price 81<. 6d. 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE POBTIBTH EDITIOH FOB 18 71 IB HOW BEADY. 

LoDOB*8 PsBRAOB AMD BASoraTAAB U acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as weU as the most elegant, work of the. kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept cottstantlg standing, every correction is made m its projwr 
place to the date of pubUcation, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the moet 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the coUateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuak are 
introduced, which do not appear 'in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and bindhig, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobilily. 



UST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Aichbiahops and Biahopa of England, 

Ireland, and the Colonies. 
The Baronetage alphabetically arrangM. 
Alphabetical list of Sumamea asaumed by 

membera of Noble FamiUea. 
Alphabetical list of the Second Titiea of 

Peera, nsnally borne by their Sldest 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquiaea, and Earlp, who, hay- 
ing married Commonera, retahi the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, havmg 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Boll uf the House of Lords. 

English, Scutch, and Irish Peers, in their 
urdera uf Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of G^reat Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The l^ueen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such hxtinct Peers as bare left 
Widows ur issna 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



»*A work which corrects all errors of formerworks. It is a most nsefnl publication. 
We are huppy to bear teiitimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book.'*— TYtnei. ' 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the Wnd, for two reasons: lirBt, it 
Is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, tne most useful, and exactest of modem works oa the subject"— iS/ieetolor. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the ariau)- 
cracy of the day."— Port. 

^The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeragei It is the stsadArd 
authority on the subject"— ^StondeirdL 



nURST & BLACKETrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT MILLAIS, HOUiAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

EmIi in a Single Yolnme, eleganflj printed, iNnind, and Ulnstratedi prioe 6i. 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATTJEE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

**The flrat yolnme of Messn. Hunt and Blackett's Standard Ubrary of Oheap Editione 
fomiB a very good beginning to what will doabtlesa be a very ancoessfol aodertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

{)rodnction8, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fall to obtain 
n its present convenient and cheap shape. The Tolume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a c ear, bold type, and good paper, tiie lesser but attracnVe merits of 
htAng well Illustrated and elegantly haan6."—PotL 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This is a very good and a rery interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceired in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability, lliis cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households.**— iTxamlfMr. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet wifh great 
toocesa John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this Us history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better.'*— ^rSootmMm. 

III.— THE OBESOENT AND THE OEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and Intereeting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms ii 
Its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterlf ReoiaB. 

lY.— NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVAKAOH. 

** * Nathalie * is Miss Eavanagh's best bnaginative effort Its manner is gradons and 
attractiva Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
whl6h are as individual as they are elegant*' — Athauaitm. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, wdl- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa'*— ^nnnlner. 

AT— ADAH GRAEME. By HBS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of Interest and delight by its admirable pie- 
tnres of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Ohristian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be BarpasBed.**-i^os< 

Vn — SAU SLICK'S WISE SAWS ABS MODEBK 

INSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's Novelai 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
sub Jectof universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messra Hurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some al he very best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written."— ifeiwiitfer. 
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HURST & BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— GABDIKAL WISEMAITS BECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOTJB POPES. 

** A pietonMiae book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bomaa 
Ofttholkx Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his reoollectionB will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to eveiy idea of human infallibility represented In Papal domination."— ^MeMBmn^ 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAS, GENTLEItLAN.** 

** In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect** — Athenasum. 

X.— THE OLD COTJBT STJBTJBB. By LEIGH EUHT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson."— ObKmer. 

XI.— MABOAEET AND HE& BRIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselvea They will find it well worth their while. Tliere are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming " — Athtnxwn. 

XIL— THE OLD JTTDGE. By SAM SLICK 

** The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give. 
informaUon while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steei engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.'* — Examine*'. 

XIII.— DARIEN. By ELIOT WAHBTJRTON. 

**Thi8 last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross ' has the some 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.'*— G^to&e: 

XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

(XE THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table."---«8ta»ul(irdL 

XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOELAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustahis the author's high reputation." — Simdajf Times. 

XVL— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

•* We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, uid full of oppor- 
tune instruction."— TVmef. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' * Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax . 
oae of the most popular works of the day." — Pott 

XVni.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Pott. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTJNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
** If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between '^Joha Halifax ' and 
The Caxtona' ''—SkmdanL 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.; 

xx.— the bomance of the fobum. 

by petek burke, sergeant at law. 

*' A work of Bingalar interoBt, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition indades the tme story of the Colleen BAwn.''—IUtistraied Nem. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JTTLIA KAVANAGH. 

" ' Adele * is the best work we have read by Mise Eavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character-painting.*' — Athenumn. 

XXn.— STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These ' Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observatioa Th 
1)Ook will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.** — SaturdagRmem. 

XXm.— GBANDMOTHEB'S MONEY. 

» We conmiend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are tme to human nature, the story is interesting.*'— uKAoMfum. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOB& 

BY J. G. JEAFFRESON. 
** A delightful book.**— ^tAemBum. ** A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
M well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library." — LanceL 

XXV.— NO OHXTEOH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book**— ^ItAetunttft 

XXVL- MISTBESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmc 
tive.**— ilMemmmL '* A charmbig tale charmingly told.'*— iStofidardL 

XXYU.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NOSTON. 

** * Lost iDd Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel*' — Tim». 
** A novel of rare excellence: It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work."— ^oramtVur. 

XXVin.— LES MISEBABLES. By VIGTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

**The merits of * Les Miserables * do not merely consist tn the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
aJl the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, HL Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of geniu&"— Qtiorferly Bioitw, 

XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTOBY. 

BY AAIELLA B. EDWARDS. 

** It i not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
and duumlng book, with a well-managed story, dearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lika This is 
hi|^ praise of a work of art, and so we intend it" — Tima. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVING. 

BY MRS. OLDPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting thema** — Tma. 

** A truly interesting and most affectingmemoir. Irving*s Life ought to have a niche 
Is every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
itraotion, interest, and consolation.**— Aittirdav Review. 

**Mr& 01iphant*8 Life of Irving supplies a long-felt deeideratnm. It is copious, 
earnest and eloquent**— l?tftn6cirvA Beok». 

It 



HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(COXTDJUED.) * 



XXXL— ST. OLAYE'S. 

** This dutrmlng dotsI Is the work of one who possesses s great talent for writing, •• 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St OlaTe^s * Is the work of an artist. 
The whole hook is worth reading.**— iKAoMnoiiL 

XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S AMEBIOAIT HUHOUB. 

** Dip where yon will into the lottery of fnn, yon are sore to draw out a prixe.**— i*Ml 

XXXIII.— OHBISTIAN'S HISTAEE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more chanulug story, to onr taste, has rsrely he«n written. The writer has bit 
off a circle of Taried characters all true to nature, and has entangled them in a story 
which keeps ns in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved. Even if 
tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that eren he would 
pronounce ' Christian's Mistake* a noyel without a fault**— TVmea 

XXXIV.— ALEO FOBBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LLJ>. 

" No account of this story would giye any idea of tiie profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the UMt^—Athenmun. 

XXXV.— AONES. BylOUS. OLIPEANT. 

" * Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. OUphant*s former works.** — Athe$wmm, 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera**— Poit 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *' JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**Thls is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generouB heart the purest truths of lUe."— Examiner. "Few men, and no 
women, will read 'A IToble Life ' without finding themselves the better.**-^jwctotor. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMEBICA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

^ A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well**— TVnus. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America.**— Pott MaB €hu, 
**We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon*s very interesting hook.*'— Arfwrdey Bevim. 

XXXVin.— EOBEET FALOONEB. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
*' * Bobert Falconer ' Is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searehing 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelingSL^* — Athenenan. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S EINODOK. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
^*The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer of tiie 
pniest and noblest kind of domestic storiea — Athenmum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

* BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 

"A racy, well-written, and original noveL The interest never flag& The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour.** — Quartertff Review, 

" This is a very interesting novel : wit, humour, and keen observation abound in 
every page while the characters are life-lika"— TVmea 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" ' David Elglnbrod ' is a novel which is the work of a man of true genlua, and dis- 
piays an original vein of refiection. There is much in his book berides a plot— thers is 
good writing, there is good thought, and there is a stnmg religious feelhi^ which wfll 
attract the hlgheet dass of readers."— IVmea 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW Vf ORKS— Continued. 



VOL. I. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 

HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS FERUIS- 
SION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth £iiiti(m. Demy 8to. 15s. 

Comm:— Tli0 Pile— Inner Ward and Oater Wud— The WhArf— BiTor Bight»— 
The While Tower— Chuiee of Orleans— Uncle Olooceeter— Prison Boles — ^Beao- 
ehamp Towei^ The good Lord Cobham— King and Oaidinal— The FOgrimase 
of Qraoe— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days* Queen— Do- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Oonrtney— No Cross no Crown— Granmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidlej— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Coiinterplot— Mon- 
Blear Charlee— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
l esso r M ass in the Towei^-43lr Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— Baleigh*8 
Wal^-The VUlain Waad— The Garden Hoose— The Brick Tower. 



** From first to last thIsTolnme overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetrv and pictnra In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately me fmictions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the hisight, art, hmnoar and accurate knowledge which neyer fail him when be 
midertakes to iUmnine the darksome recesses of our national story.'* — Morning PotL 

" We earnestly recommend this remarkable Tolnme to those in qae<it of amnse- 
ment and instmction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloqnent and graphic 
historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of Engl^ dic- 
tion, and a valuable commentaiy on the social aspect of medinval and Ti^or civil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human fiesh and blood to which human ear could listen."— Ztatfly TeUgnxpK 

*'It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new an<l more living interest than most of us have felt befora It is need- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, fbr Mr. Dixun's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, snd he would make a far duller subject tlian this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heruism Into an Interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history."- Z)at/y Ntwt. 

** It is impomdble to praise too highly this most entrancing history. A better 
book has seldom, and a brighter one has never, been issued to the world by any 
.master of the delightful art of historic illustratioa"— iStar. 

"We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole is charmingly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the sketches of ibe celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romance. * Her Majesty's Tower* is likely to become one of the most 
popular contributions to history.** — Standard. 

** In many respects this noble volume is Mr. Dixon's masterpieca The book is a 
microcosm of our English history; and throughout it is penned with an eloquence 
as remarkable for its vigorous simplicity as for its luminous pioturosquenesa It 
more tiian sustains Mr. Dixon's reputatioa It enhances it"— ^Stia 

"This is a work of great valua It cannot fail to be largely popular and to main- 
tain its author's reputation. It bears throughout the marks of careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is tne most precious possession of the historiaai. To all historic 
docnmenlB, ancient and modem, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of access, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and popular history of the Tower. He 
has SFUCceeded in giving a splendid panorama of English history." — Qlcbe. 

**3'bi8 charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon's 
worka Under the treatment of so practised a master of our T^'-Tigtish tongue the 
story of the Tower becomes more fasohiating than the daintiest of lomEncea**— 
Exanwoitr. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
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VOL. II. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By 

W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PER- 
MISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. ISs. 

GoMTBNTs :— The Anglo-Spaniah Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wflton— 
Old English Gatholica— The English Jesaits— White Webbs— The Priests* Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Otiy Faw keo 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesnifs Mot»— 
In London— Noyember, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for (Hr- 
net— End of the English Jesaits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead In the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— Robert Carr— Powder Poisonln 

FuoK THE TiUBS:- **A11 the clTllixed world— English, Conthiental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annal& If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and loN'ely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
hai)s, commending Uieir souls to God in the presence of a hideous mMked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call atp 
tention to tlie story of the beautiful but unpopular Elhior, Queen of Henry III., and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals. at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poeUo 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-tweuty years a 
pr'Houer in tlie Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Richard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at Uie blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of Uie Nine Days' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Ureg. The chapter entitled " No Cross, no Crown " 
is one of the most afTecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
glelds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Waiter 
aieigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another emue eel^tre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both volumes 
are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our- national history, bat we 
think the palm of superior interest must be awarded to the second volume." 

FAIR FRANCE: Impressions op a Traveller. 

BythA Anther of "John Haufaz, Gbntlbman/* &c. 8vo. Ids. 

** A book of value and importance, and which is very agreeable reading. It is 
bright and spirited, and evinces as much as ever the acnteness of perception and 
the powers of observation of the writer.**— Poff. 

^ A pleasant book, conceived in a large, kindly, and liberal wglbAV*— Daily Nem. 

** This volume will be found pleasant reading.** — Athenmum. 

** A good book on France is just now most welcome, and this is emphatioally a 
good book. It is charmingly readabla**— Gfefta 

M This is a truly fascinating voluma The book has nothing to do with the present 
crisis. It Is Za BMe France: — ^Paris, with its quiet churches and its gay carnival 
crowds, and the. old provhicial cities like Caen and Chartres — that is here described 
as it was before the black waves of hivasion rolled over the land. There is much 
that is very beautiful and charmhig hi these recollections.**— ^cAo. 
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VOL. I. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 

HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERUIS- 
SION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth EdUtan. Demy 8to. 15s. 

• 

Comm;— The Pile— Inner Ward and Oater Weid— The Wharf— BiTor lU^hta — 
The While Towei^-Charlee of Orleans— Uncle Qloaoester— Prison Bales — ^Beao- 
ehamp Towei^ The good Lord Cobham— King and Gaxdinal— The PUc^rbnage 
of Qraoe— Madge Cbeyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days* Queen— -De- 
thitmed— The Men of Kent— Oonrtney- No Gross no Crown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Cotinterploi — ^Mon> 
Blear Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessoi^ Mass in the Tower-€lr Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— Baleigh*8 
Wal^-The Villain Waad— The Garden Hoose— The Brick Tower. 



" From first to last this Tolmne overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and pictora In these fascinating pages Mr. Dtzon di»- 
charges alternately tne fmictlons of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the hislght, art, hmnoor and accurate Icnowledge which never fail him when be 
nndertsfes to iUmnine the darksome recesses of oar national story." — MominffPott. 

*' We earnestly recommend this remarkable vnlume to those in qae<it of amnse- 
ment snd instraction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narratlTS, l>y a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of English dic- 
tion, and a yaloable commentary on the social aspect of medi»yal and Tiklor ciTil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
haman fiesh and blood to which haman ear ooald listen."— -Ztatfly TVfeyr^pA. 

**Itisneedlesstosay that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new an'l more living interest than most of as have felt befora It is need- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, fbr Mr. Dixun's style is fall of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject tlian this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism Into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history."— Z>atfy Ntwt. 

** It is impossible to praise too highly this most entrancing history. A better 
book has seldom, and a brighter one has never, been issued to the world by any 
.master of the delightful art of historic illustratioa"— iStor. 

"We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole is charmingly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the sketches of the celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romance. ' Her Majesty's Tower* is likely to become one of tiie most 
popular contributions to history.** — Standard. 

*' In many respects this noble volume is Mr. Dixon's masterpieoa The book is a 
microcosm of our English history; and throughout it is penned with an eloquence 
as remarkable for its vigorous simplicity as for its luminous picturesquenesa It 
more than sustains Mr. Dixon's reputation. It enhances it" — Sun. 

" This is a work of great value. It cannot fail to be largely popular and to main- 
tain its author's reputation. It bears throughout the marks of careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is tne most precious possession of the historian. To all historic 
documents, ancient and modem, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of access, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and popular history of the Tower. He 
has &>acceeded in giving a splendid panorama of English l]istory.** — QUibe. 

**1'bi8 charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon's 
works. Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue the 
^ry of the Tower becomes more fascinating than the daintiest of romanoeB."— 
miner. 



